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THE EASTERN UNITED STATES 
By J. A. FORD and GORDON R. WILLEY 
INTRODUCTION 

HERE has been a remarkably rapid increase in information concerning 

the prehistory of the eastern part of the United States in the last ten 
years. This has been the direct result of archeological researches undertaken 
by several federal agencies and by universities or other institutions in nearly 
every one of the states. Undoubtedly the large amount of apparently dis- 
connected data now in print, or yet unpublished but serving as common top- 
ics for discussion among specialists in this field, must be confusing to those 
who wish to make a survey of the prehistory of this area. There have been 
some very thorough syntheses of parts of the East, but unfortunately for 
the elucidation of the larger problem, these have dealt mainly with regions 
which appear to be peripheral (61, 62).'* 

The emergence of a comprehensive outline for eastern archeology has 
undoubtedly been seriously hampered by the unavoidable delays necessary 
for the preparation and publication of reports on the large research projects 
of recent years, many of which are still under way. However, as a result of 
this work, an outline of the story is beginning to take shape in the minds of 
some of the investigators working in this region. There is by no means a 
general agreement as yet on the details of this outline, but we feel that pre- 
liminary statements of opinions will be beneficial at this time. 

For the deductions presented in this paper, we have drawn heavily upon 
both the published and unpublished work of our colleagues. We are particu- 
larly indebted to the archeologists who have participated in the several in- 
formal meetings of the Southeastern Archeological Conference where the 
problems of the cultural inter-relationships of the prehistoric Southeast have 
been thoroughly discussed.? 


'See also F. M. Setzler, Archeological Perspective in the Northern Mississippi Valley 
Smithsonian Miscelaneous Colls., Vol. 100, Washington, 1940). 

* Numbers in parentheses refer to sites listed in the numbered bibliography and given 
in the various charts enclosed in circles. 

*See News Letters of the Southeastern Archeological Conference, Wm. G. Haag, Uni- 


versity of Kentucky, Editor (mimeographed). 
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THE PHYSIOGRAPHIC AREA 

In a recent paper Kroeber has pointed out the correlation of the physiog- 
raphy and the historic culture of the Eastern Maize Area.* Archeologically 
this definition of an eastern cultural area appears to be fully as valid. There 
is no logical demarcation between the various parts of the East. All the vast 
region south of the Maritime Provinces and the southern portion of Canada 
near the Great Lakes and east of the Plains from the Dakotas to central 
Texas must eventually be treated as the theater of eastern prehistory. The 
Mississippi River and its tributaries form a great dendritic system of rich 
agricultural land through the central part of this region, providing an ideal 
artery for the dissemination of cultures based on an agricultural economy. 
This dominant feature of the physiography seems to have had a profound 
effect upon the history of native culture. The eastern cultural area is bor- 
dered on the west by the High Plains and the Staked Plains—effective bar- 
riers to the westward movement of sedentary primitive agriculturalists. To 
the north both climatic factors and dilution of cultural complexes delimit 
the area. The Atlantic seaboard forms the eastern boundary of the area but 
the Appalachian Mountains pretected much of the coastal area from the 
full effects of the later and more advanced cultural distributions. 

The heart of the eastern cultural area is the immediate valley of the 
Mississippi River and the lower portions of the valleys of its larger tribu- 
taries. Here are found the evidences of the largest population concentra- 
tions, and from these regions appear to have come the cultural complexes 
and movements of peoples which profoundly affected the course of aborig- 
inal history in the entire area. It is rather unfortunate that the excellent 
work which has been done in certain peripheral areas and the remarkable 
finds which are occasionally made should have resulted in focusing attention 
on other parts of the East to the exclusion of the Mississippi Valley. 


METHOD OF PRESENTATION 

The present paper will pay particular attention to the prehistory of the 
southern and central parts of the eastern area. Even with this limitation it 
is not practical to discuss the cultural features of the various subareas and 
time periods in any detaill. Some of this detail may be gathered from the 
archeological reports of the various institutions which have been working in 
the East, a few of which are cited in the accompanying bibliography. Un- 
fortunately much of the key information has not yet appeared in print. 


2A. L. Kroeber, Cultural and Natural Areas of Native North America (University of 
California Publications in American Archeology and Ethnology, Vol. 38. University of Cali- 
fornia Press. 1939), pp. 60-61. 
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In the accompanying figures (2-6) are shown chronological profiles, 
analogous to geological profiles, which in a general way follow the principal 
drainage systems of the Mississippi Valley (map, fig. 1). 


Fic. 1. Map of the Eastern Archeological Area. The heavy lines indicate the courses of 
the chronological profiles shown as figures 2-6. Numerals at the ends of each profile line are 
the figure numbers of the illustration in which the profile is given. 


The first profile (fig. 2) runs from the Gulf of Mexico up the Mississippi 
River to the mouth of the Illinois, through the state of Illinois along the 
river of the same name, around the southern end of Lake Michigan into the 
western part of the state of Michigan. 
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The second profile (fig. 3) extends from the mouth of the Missouri River 
to the mouth of the Platt and up that river into central Nebraska. 

The third profile (fig. 4) extends from the mouth of the Ohio River into 
western New York. 

The fourth profile (fig. 5) starts at the mouth of the Tennessee River and 
follows back up that river to eastern Tennessee into the Norris Basin area. 
From here it extends into central Georgia and down to the Georgia coast at 
Savannah. 

The fifth profile (fig. 6) begins in southwestern Arkansas, follows the Red 
River down to its junction with the Mississippi, and extends along the coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico to about the vicinity of Tallahassee, Florida. 

The localities indicated at the tops of these profiles are separated pro- 
portionately by the approximate geographical distances between them. 
Dates are given down the sides of each diagram, but these should not be 
taken too seriously. They are frankly guesses, the main purpose of which is 
to synchronize the details of this widespread story. These dates are occa- 
sionally used in the text for the same purpose. 

Cultural names in common use have been placed in the diagrams in 
proper geographical position, and are arranged vertically in what is thought 
to be their relative temporal positions. The arrangements presented are 
based upon the best evidence available and are not contradictory. 

Numbers in small circles in the diagrams indicate the areal and chron- 
clogical positions of sites listed in the numbered bibliography. Where any 
appreciable length of time is indicated for a site occupation, arrows at- 
tached to the numbered circles indicate the approximate time span. It is 
hoped that by means of this device the reader may not only gain a more de- 
tailed knowledge of this rather involved history, but will be assisted in form- 
ing his own opinions as to the outline of eastern prehistory. 

The chronological position of cordmarked surface treatment for pottery 
vessels is shown by means of a dotted line. 


PLEISTOCENE MAN IN THE EAST 


Indisputable evidence of the association of human remains or cultural 
evidences with extinct Pleistocene fauna has not been found in the eastern 
area. This by no means denies the possibility that such finds will be made, 
or that new evidence will bring general acceptance of some of the question- 
able associations already discovered. Folsomoid projectile points have come 
from almost every state in the area, and so far they have not been found to 
be related to any of the known archeological cultures. The great age of the 
similar type in the western states promises some very interesting discoveries 
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for the East. However, in view of the present lack of evidence, a discussion 
of these early cultures in the East is impossible. 


THE EASTERN ARCHAIC STAGE 

It appears to be justifiable to apply the name “archaic” to the earliest 
known cultural horizon in the East. The cultures of this period were “ar- 
chaic’”’ in the true sense; horticulture was lacking, pottery is either absent or 
makes its appearance late in the stage, and the abundance, variety and qual- 
ity of artifacts do not compare with the more complex later developments. 
On the other hand the archaic cultures established a complex containing 
many elements which lasted on into later periods. This stage appears to 
provide a sort of foundation cultural pattern for the East into which new 
traits and complexes were intruded to form the later cultural stages. 

Sites which may be assigned to the eastern archaic are those of the La- 
moka Focus of western New York (61), several sites scattered along Green 
River in western Kentucky (53), the lower levels of some of the large shell 
mounds on the Tennessee River in northern Alabama (30 and 32), sites along 
the Savannah River in eastern Georgia (50 and 51), the lower levels of sites 
in eastern Florida,‘ and the lower levels of several of the six sites which have 
been assigned to the Tchefuncte period in southern Louisiana (7). Materials 
indicative of occupation at this period have appeared at other sites in the 
south but few of those have been adequately investigated. 

A common feature of nearly all these sites is the fact that they are lo- 
cated at points where an abundant supply of shell fish was available and the 
occupation areas are marked by large accumulations of discarded shells. 
The economic value of these stations appears to have been so obvious that 
many of them continued to be occupied throughout the cultural stages 
which succeeded the archaic. 

A simple hunting and gathering economy seems to have prevailed dur- 
ing the archaic. The entire region of the East was probably thinly populated 
by nomadic hunters and the sites which have been examined merely mark 
spots where population stability and concentration was possible. 

Nothing is known of dwellings at this time. Burials were made in shallow 
pits in the middens and the bodies were usually buried in the flesh, tightly 
flexed, and accompanied by small amounts of grave goods. Frequently the 
bodies were covered with red ochre. Human bones are also commonly found 
scattered through the refuse of the middens. 


‘W. H. Holmes, Earthenware of Florida (Moore Collection, Journal Academy Natural 
Sciences, Second Series, Vol. X, Part I). 
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Widespread common artifacts are socketed projectile points of either 
bone or antler; several varieties of crudely chipped stemmed flint points, in- 
cluding long and narrow but thick points with small shoulders and rather 
wide stems, broad ovate-triangular bladed points, and stemmed medium 
sized points with blade in the shape of an equilateral triangle; awls made 
from deer ulnae; canine teeth perforated for suspension; animal jaws placed 
with burials and probably used as ornaments; large tubular shell beads; 
worked sections of turtle shell; mussel shell spoons; antler drifts which may 
be tapping tools; small flat grinding stones; numerous fire-cracked stones or 
clay balls which may indicate the practice of stone boiling; and notched 
pebbles which possibly served as net sinkers. 

In addition to these rather simple and uniformly distributed traits are a 
number of items which are localized in various parts of the East at this 
time. This localization and specialization would seem to indicate that the 
archaic stage had a long history in the East. In the Lamoka focus in New 
York, the bevelled adze, choppers, mortars, and bone whistles are found 
in this early complex. Peculiar to the early sites in Kentucky, northern 
Alabama, and Georgia are the expanded base flint drill; stemless and leaf- 
shaped flint knives; long, carved bone pins with expanded heads which are 
sometimes decorated with engraved designs; bannerstones; and the full- 
grooved axe. Adding Louisiana to the list of southern localities, the follow- 
ing traits are observed in all four areas: bone atlatl hooks; bar atlatl weights 
(also crude boatstones in Georgia and Louisiana); conch shell containers; 
drumfish teeth with burials; and bone fish hooks carved in one piece. In 
Louisiana, Kentucky, and Alabama asphaltum is used for fastening sock- 
eted tools. The penis bone of the raccoon, sharpened or perforated for sus- 
pension, is found in both Louisiana and Kentucky. Eyed needles of bone are 
peculiar to Kentucky; small triangular chisels cut from the lip of the conch 
shell and plummets are found only in Louisiana and Florida. The technique 
of cutting bone by sawing with thin pieces of sandstone has been noted on 
unfinished tools in both Louisiana and Georgia. Bone work from Alabama 
and Kentucky suggests the use of this method of cutting, but the evidence 
is not clear. Skeletons of small dogs are recorded from the burials and mi:- 
dens of both Louisiana and Kentucky. It is not known whether all th- 
archaic cultures had this animal or not, but in later time levels the dog was 
widespread in the East. 

The Eastern Archaic cannot be well characterized by any group of arti- 
facts that are peculiar to this stage. Most of the traits found in it continue 
on in more or less altered form into the later cultural horizons. This is to be 
expected. The essential simplicity of the cultural congeries and the consist- 
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ent absence of such advanced traits as metal working, polished stone celts, 
pottery, and mounds are undoubtedly of great significance. 

Neither the New York nor the Kentucky sites have pottery and this 
trait is also missing from the lower levels of the sites in northern Alabama, 
Georgia, and what appears to be the oldest site in Louisiana. In the eastern 
part of the South, the earliest pottery is crudely moulded into simple bowl 
forms with rounded bases and is poorly fired. It is tempered with vegetable 
fibers which have burned out leaving the paste porous and it is undecorated 
(51). Somewhat later, this ware is decorated with simple straight-line ar- 
rangements of dragged punctations or fingernail indentations (50). Another 
variety of ware heavily tempered with sand accompanies the fiber-tempered. 
The decorations and shapes of this ware are similar to those of the fiber- 
tempered in Georgia, but in northern Alabama there are additional shapes 
and designs which are more complex. In the Lower Mississippi Valley an 
initial period of undecorated pottery is also suggested, but the evidence is 
not yet adequate. The pottery complex best known in this area appears to 
date right at the end of the Archaic, and while it is similar to the fiber-tem- 
pered wares to the eastward, it differs in certain important respects (6, 7). 
It also is crudely made and underfired but was manufactured by coiling. In 
addition to bowl forms there are straight-sided jars, and small pots with 
short collars, high rounded shoulders, and straight lower walls slanting in to 
a small base. The bases are occasionally flattened, but most common are 
four short legs. The earlier form of these legs is wedge-shaped, a flattened 
oval in cross section. These are gradually replaced by four legs which are 
round in section. If this pottery was tempered at all, it was by the addition 
of lumps of hard clay. The few fiber-tempered sherds that are found in as- 
sociation are apparently intrusives from the eastward. A few types in the 
Tchefuncte pottery complex were tempered with sand and bore decorations 
similar to those of the sand-tempered types of northern Alabama, mainly 
simple arrangements of straight incised lines. The decoration of crude rocker 
stamping on clay-tempered vessels is peculiar to the Louisiana area at this 
time. Approximately ninety per cent of this early pottery was undecorated. 


BURIAL MOUND I STAGE 


In addition to the peculiar ceramic features just noted, there are other 
traits that seem to belong to the latter part of the Tchefuncte period which 
mark the appearance in the Mississippi Valley of a strange complex of cul- 
tural ideas centering around the custom of burial in mounds. At present it is 
impossible to point to any extraneous culture from which these ideas may 
have been derived, but present evidence indicates that at a guess date of 
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about 900 A.D., they began moving up the valley of the Mississippi from 
south to north. 

The most notable trait of this complex is the use of cone-shaped mounds 
for burial purposes. These mounds are always placed some distance from 
dwelling sites, and are characteristically on the crests of ridges, or along the 
brow of bluffs. In them are found the remains of numerous individuals, most 
of which were partially or entirely stripped of flesh before burial. A few 
were buried in the flesh, closely flexed, or extended. The idea of partial cre- 
mation was also common as shown by a slight charring of many of the sec- 
ondary burials. Important central burials are found in the center of the 
structures on the mound floor or in a subfloor pit or tomb. Grave goods are 
scanty and pottery was not used for burial offerings. The trait of intention- 
ally breaking, or “killing” the objects intended for the use of the dead was 
common. 

The evidence of tubular clay pipes implies the introduction of smoking. 
Circular gorgets of shell and quartz crystals placed with the dead are prob- 
ably part of the new complex; the polished stone celt is undoubtedly new. 
Traits such as boatstones, plummets of hematite and galena, conch shell 
containers, pierced canine teeth, stemmed projectile points, and the use of 
ochre with burials continued on, in conjunction with the new elements, as 
carry-overs from the Lower Valley Archaic. 

Whether or not new increments were added to the long-headed popula- 
tion of the earlier stage at this time cannot be determined from the scanty 
and badly decomposed remains recovered from the Louisiana sites. As a 
small element of broad-headed people who practiced cranial flattening (Cen- 
tralids) formed a part of the population which had these early traits in the 
northern part of the East, it appears probable that a minor proportion of 
Centralid skeletons will be found in these early burial mounds of the Lower 
Mississippi Valley. 

Finally, it is probable that horticulture was introduced with these earli- 
est mounds. This is suggested by the location of the early mound sites in 
areas suitable for agriculture rather than on the coast or near streams where 
shell fish were particularly abundant. 

These new traits and the germ, at least, of an agricultural economy must 
have spread rapidly northward up the valley of the Mississippi. Sites which 
probably represent this stage are known in the central part of the valley but 
have not yet been excavated. In Indiana (54), southern Ohio (60), and north- 
ern Kentucky (59), the Burial Mound I complex provided the basis for the 
well-known Adena culture. In picturing this cultural spread and those which 
follow in this paper, we do not wish to give the impression that these fea- 
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tures were moving in a cultural vacuum—dquite the contrary. This first dis- 
tribution of burial mound building and accompanying features was passing 
through regions in which cultures of the Archaic varieties had doubtless 
been established for a long time. Considerable merging and interaction was 
inevitable. However, as very often happens, the simple indigenous cultures 
were not prepared to make any profound changes in the exotic elements or 
ideas that were introduced. 

From the indigenous cultures of the Ohio Valley, Adena appears to have 
acquired the bannerstone type of atlatl weight, the two-holed, expanded- 
center bar gorget, the large leaf-shaped chipped stone knife, animal jaw or- 
naments, now cut, and the carved bone pins with expanded heads. Metal 
working seems to have been known in the Great Lakes area prior to the in- 
troduction of Burial Mound I traits. Copper ornaments and tools also appear 
in the Laurentian culture of New York which is thought to be partially 
coeval with the Archaic of that area and to immediately precede the Mid- 
dlesex focus. The latter period is equated with Adena (61). From these 
sources the materials and techniques for making solid copper celts, C-shaped 
bracelets, finger rings, and bi-cymbal earspools may have come into Adena. 

Specializations in the Adena culture of the Ohio Valley consist of such 
items as engraved stone tablets, thin stone gorgets of a number of shapes, 
the presence of a fire-hardened floor at the base of some burial mounds, and 
occasionally evidence of the burning of a mortuary structure before con- 
struction of the mound was begun. Log tombs containing important central 
burials are widely used, and in northern Kentucky where burial mounds of 
very large size were constructed, a number of such tombs are found in each 
mound. In western Kentucky and southern Indiana the mounds are small 
and the central tombs are more frequently formed with stone slabs. Burials 
in these sites tend to be extended on the back more frequently than is the 
case in burial mound sites of other regions. Along with the central stone 
tombs there begin to appear individual stone boxes in which one or two 
skeletons are extended on the back. 

Pottery was not commonly used as a mortuary offering, but its appear- 
ance as sherd material in the burial mounds shows that it was known. Gen- 
erally this ware is tempered with crushed limestone and is undecorated, al- 
though some incised designs have been found. In the feature of the rim cross 
section there is a marked resemblance to plain ware of the Tchefuncte cul- 
ture of Louisiana. 

Tubular pipes are characteristic of Adena sites but in those sites near the 
mouth of the Ohio are also found elbow pipes of both clay and stone which 
were used with separate stems. The possibility should be noted that sites 
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showing such features as elbow pipes, extended burials in single stone-lined 
graves, etc. may have been later than the other Adena sites lacking these 
features. The scarcity or absence of ceramic material from most of the sites 
which have been assigned to the Adena culture makes an estimate as to their 
exact period of occupation rather difficult. 

The Copena culture described in northern Alabama by Webb (33) seems 
to have ascended the Tennessee River from the Adena center near the 
mouth of the Ohio. Specialized traits such as large limestone spades, reel- 
shaped artifacts of copper, large stone effigy pipes, and an abundance of 
galena mark this culture, although basically it conforms to the general pat- 
tern of the Burial Mound I stage. Attenuated Copena-like sites are found 
as far up the Tennessee River as Norris Basin in eastern Tennessee (40). 

Pottery was not used as burial furniture in the Copena burial mounds, 
but sherds in the fill of some of the mounds reveal that most of the pottery 
of this period was tempered with crushed limestone, either plain or showing 
plain plaited fabric impressions. Some sand-tempered wares were also found. 

These wares are well known from the large shell mounds which are found 
on the Tennessee River in the vicinity of these burial mounds. They have 
a chronological position just later than the fibre-tempered pottery described 
above as the earliest in the northern Alabama region. There is some sugges- 
tion that the Copena culture lasted longer in the Tennessee Valley than did 
most of the Adena sites in the Ohio region. During its later stages Copena 
was probably contemporaneous with the Hopewell culture of Ohio, a culture 
which has been assigned to the Burial Mound II stage. 

At about the time of this dispersion of Burial Mound I traits into the val- 
ley of the Tennessee River, a similar distribution was occurring up the Mis- 
sissippi River and the valley of the Illinois River to the north central part of 
the state of Illinois where it has been described as the Red Ochre focus (23). 

A similar movement can be followed out the valley of the Missouri River 
as far as Kansas City, Missouri® (62). This latter manifestation is charac- 
terized by small burial mounds arranged along the tops of ridges, central 
stone vaults with doorways, containing burials which may be charred, dis- 
articulated, flexed, or a few extended. Mullers, celts, flint knives, marginella 
beads, hematite paint, cylindrical shell beads made from conch columella, 
elbow or projecting stem pipes of clay or stone, and a small amount of pot- 
tery are some of the features of the scanty grave goods found in these sites. 
Some of the pottery is limestone tempered and is either undecorated or 
bears simple incised designs. One piece was fabric marked. However, the ma- 


5 Gerard Fowke, Antiquities of Central and Southeastern Missouri (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 37. Smithsonian Institution, Washington, 1910). 
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jority is of small “cocoanut” or “amphora”’ forms covered with impressions 
of a cordwrapped paddle. The presence of cordmarking suggests that al- 
though these sites are characteristically Burial Mound I, they were used 
somewhat later than the Adena sites of the Ohio Valley and were coeval 
with the Burial Mound II stage of that area. A pre-cordmarked occupation, 
apparently lacking mounds, is known for the Missouri River valley at the 
Walker-Gilmore site (62). 


BURIAL MOUND II STAGE 


While the adena-like culture was spreading through the upper Mississip- 
pi drainage and developing areal peculiarities, changes were going on in the 
Lower Mississippi Valley transforming the Tchefuncte to the next recog- 
nized culture period, the Marksville (4, 5). Some of these changes are at- 
tributable to locally developed features of the earlier complex; other traits 
like copper and galena probably spread down from the north; still others, 
such as a sophisticated ceramic tradition, are presumably additions from the 
hypothetical outside source which furnished the previous crystallizing ele- 
ments of burial mounds, a crude pottery, and rudimentary agriculture to 
Tchefuncte. 

Significant in the Marksville period is the heightened emphasis on the 
treatment of the dead as seen in increased secondary burial, cremation, elab- 
oration of log tombs, and the burial of decapitated skulls, possibly as tro- 
phies. Whether this trend is the result of hypothetical southern influence or 
“backwash” from the advanced Adena peoples of the north cannot be esti- 
mated from present synchronization data for the Upper and Lower Missis- 
sippi regions. The building of the burial mounds in two or more stages and 
the erection of large, functional earth enclosures around mound groups are 
two traits which are probably earlier in the south. Platform pipes of clay, 
human figurines showing flattened heads, and rectangular semi-subterra- 
nean houses also suggest a new influx of cultural ideas into the Mississip- 
pi Valley. 

Most distinctive of all of the new traits of the Marksville period is the 
pottery. It is of better construction and firing than that of the Tchefuncte 
period. A number of basic pot forms are retained, however. Cambered col- 
lars, body divided into four lobes, flat square bottoms instead of tetrapodal 
supports, are diagnostic changes in form. Decoration is unique. Although 
rocker stamping and incising were employed in Tchefuncte, the well-known 
negative bird design is not seen in the Lower Mississippi Valley until Marks- 
ville times. Close-spaced, wide-bottomed incised lines forming curvilinear 
and angular patterns and occasional instances of red painted areas bordered 
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by similar incised lines are also unlike anything found earlier. The cambered 
collar with delicately incised straight-line arrangements underlined by a 
row of hemi-conical punctation is another important marker for Burial 
Mound II ceramics. 

Evidence for agriculture, which is still indirect, is considerably greater 
than in Tchefuncte. Sites are nearly all inland and are much larger than be- 
fore. The population itself, from the scant physical anthropological data, 
shows some brachycephals with fronto-occipital flattening, mixed in withthe 
long heads. 

At the same time the Burial Mound II complex of traits was moving 
northward up the Valley of the Mississippi, certain characteristic pottery 
types were appearing independently and spreading over parts of the East. 
A plain plaited, fabric-impressed pottery has a distribution from southern 
Illinois (15) up the valley of the Tennessee (32, 41, and 42) and around the 
southern end of the Appalachians. The suggested direction of this spread is 
from east to west. From Georgia to northern Alabama this type appears on 
sand-tempered vessels with vase-like shapes, conoidal bases, and four legs. 
It is associated with a culture essentially Archaic. From northwestern Ala- 
bama to southern Illinois this ware is limestone or clay tempered, has heavy 
square flattened bases, and is associated with Burial Mound I. 

Accompanying pottery types spread across Alabama and Georgia at 
this time were the simple stamped and simple dentate stamped decoration 
(49 and 30, 32) or surface finishing styles. The latter style also occasionally 
appears on fibre-tempered ware, a dying temper mode in northern Alabama. 

From South Carolina along the coast to north Florida, linear check, bold 
check, and simple stamped decorations on sand-tempered ware appeared in 
the late Archaic, contemporaneously or slightly before this time. The vase 
form was associated with these surface decoration styles, and occasionally 
tetrapodal supports occur. These styles mark what is known as the Dept- 
ford period (49). There is a possibility that the linear check stamping may 
have developed from the old linear punctating of the Archaic fibre-tempered 
pottery of this same region. The tetrapods probably derived from the 

Tchefuncte pottery of the Lower Mississippi Valley via the Gulf Coast. In 
this connection it should be mentioned that the Deptford complex occurs 
stratigraphically early on the Florida Gulf as well as the Atlantic coast (66). 

A peculiar pottery decoration consisting of complicated designs, both 
curvilinear and rectilinear, carefully stamped on vessels appeared at the end 
of the Deptford period and replaced the Deptford decoration styles in the 
southeastern states. This type, or group of types, is considered to mark the 
Swift Creek horizon (47) and its inception was probably about 1000 A.D., 
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essentially coeval with that of the beginning of Burial Mound II, or Marks- 
ville, in Louisiana. This decoration complex spread inland to a greater ex- 
tent than the Deptford, covering most of Georgia, north Florida, northern 
Alabama, and parts of Tennessee. Along the Tennessee River, like most of 
its accompanying types, it was limestone tempered. 

Going back to the Mississippi Valley, it was probably about 1000 A.D. 
that the new features listed in the Marksville culture of the south began to 
move up the river in the wake of the spread of the earlier burial mound 
building stage. This later wave of cultural influences may have entailed 
some movements of an already mixed long and round headed population 
from the south. Of this we cannot be certain. However, this infiltration of 
Burial Mound II traits is clearly marked by notable increases in population 
in the two specialized areas of Illinois (22) and Ohio (58), and by a much 
wider dissemination of features than had occurred in the earlier Adena pe- 
riod. From Illinois appear to have originated the distributions to western 
Michigan (27), to Wisconsin,® and up the Missouri River (62). The influ- 
ences of the particularly vigorous Ohio Hopewell area reached to western 
New York state (61). 


CORDMARKED POTTERY 


Whether this second wave entailed a movement of population or not, 
there is very good evidence that it moved through and was being assimilated 
by indigenous peoples who had already acquired a great deal of cultural 
virility, possibly as a result of absorbing the essentials of an agricultural 
economy from the preceding Adena stage. In the region to the south of the 
Arkansas River, a utility pottery finished with impressions of cordwrapped 
paddling is the dominant type of the late burial mound period of the region 
(12). In the northern Hopewellian areas the Marksville style of decoration 
with negative bird figures and rocker stamping is retained mainly as a mor- 
tuary ware, with cordmarked pottery making up the bulk of the ceramics. 

Cordmarked pottery appears all across the south during the climax of 
the Burial Mound II stage in the north. From the Mississippi Valley to the 
coast of Georgia it was moving in from the north southward. Evidently it 
was not in the valley of the Ohio River or the Illinois region in Adena times 
when the wave of Burial Mound I culture arrived. McKern’s recent sugges- 
tion that it came from Asia offers a possible explanation for its presence.’ 


®W. C. McKern, A Wisconsin Variant of the Hopewell Culture (Bulletin of the Public 
Museum of Milwaukee, Vol. 10, No. 2), pp. 185-328. 

7™W. C. McKern, An Hypothesis for the Asiatic Origin of the Woodland Culture Pattern 
(American Antiquity, 1937, Vol. III, No. 2), p. 138 ff. 
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However, cordmarking is but one variety of the stamping applied with pad- 
dies which appears in many parts of the East in fairly early times. Others 
which have been noted are plain plaited fabric impressions, simple stamping, 
linear check stamping, and complicated stamping. It may be that these vari- 
ous facings for the surface malleating paddles were developed out of old, 
somewhat dormant, paddling techniques associated with modelling rather 
than coiling. The earliest fibre-tempered ware of the Archaic is a modelled 
pottery. The subsequent introduction of coiling techniques from the west 
and south, along with horticulture, would have given an impetus to pottery 
making which may have continued, in part, along old channels of habit, es- 
pecially in the matter of surface treatment. This theory by no means denies 
the possibility that these types may originally have crossed from Asia. 

Cordmarking as a pottery surface treatment arrived in the Lower Mis- 
sissippi Valley at the close of the Marksville period and achieved the peak of 
its popularity in the succeeding Troyville period. In the Tennessee Valley it 
appeared after the limestone-tempered wares which in their earlier forms 
accompanied the Copena burial mound complex. Clay-tempered aplastic, as 
in Louisiana and Mississippi, is in common association with the cordmark- 
ings of the vessel surface. Georgia felt the southward shove of the cord- 
marked pottery toward the latter part of the Swift Creek, or complicated 
stamped pottery, period. On the Georgia coast, where this northern influ- 
ence was particularly heavy, it almost entirely submerges the complicated 
stamped tradition at many sites and is considered as marking a separate pe- 
riod, the Wilmington (49). Circa 1200 A.D. appears to be a good “‘guess 
date” for this wholesale movement of the cordmarking idea into the south- 
ern part of the East. This specific mode of finishing vessel surfaces became 
adapted to local paste and shape standards in the various parts of the 
south; rose to a peak of popularity more or less great, dependent mainly on 
the distance of the particular area from the northern cordmarking hearths; 
and then gradually disappeared. 

About the western and northern peripheries of the Mississippi Valley as 
far south as the Ohio Valley, and east of the Appalachian Mountains, cord- 
marking continued until historic times. In this distribution it seems to be 
caught up with a general “lag” of other old ceramic traits. Hence, it occurs 
along with small percentages of simple stamped, plain plaited fabric im- 
pressed, and cordwrapped stick impressed techniques. 

It seems pertinent at this point to bring up the question of the Woodland 
Cultural Pattern. As the term is generally applied it would seem to be a des- 
ignation for a combination of a number of traits derived from some of the in- 
fluences discussed above. Local variants of the Eastern Archaic appear to 
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serve as a base. Into these have been infused features persisting from the 
burial mound building stages of the Mississippi drainage such as: conical 
burial mounds; exposure of the dead and cleaning of skeletons before burial 
(the burial complex tends to break down into secondary burial in large pits 
or ossuaries) ; tubular, platform, and “projecting stem”’ pipes; use of incised 
rim decorations on pottery vessels; celts, and earspools. Plummets, boat- 
stones, bannerstones, and the several other varieties of carved stone objects 
are either old local Archaic forms or distributed from the Adena and Hope- 
well stages of the burial mound influence in the Ohio Valley. Projectile 
points and chipped stone tools tend to retain Archaic forms. Cordmarked 
pottery, the possible origins of which have been discussed, was probably a 
later addition to this mixture. This strange mixture of old Eastern cultural 
ideas lasted until historic times about the peripheries of the Mississippi Val- 
ley, beyond the distribution of the later cultural features. Thus, although 
there is considerable local variation in detail, some essentially similar traits 
are found in the Plains, Great Lakes region, and down the Atlantic seaboard 
as far as South Carolina in 1700. 


Tue Coast OF FLORIDA 


On the northwest coast of Florida some of the shell middens have small 
amounts of fiber-tempered pottery in their lower levels suggesting that this 
was the earliest ware in the region. However, pure sites have not been 
found. The succeeding period, the Deptford, is well represented and, as in 
Georgia, is essentially Archaic in cultural content (66). 

The next period is marked by the Swift Creek pottery types, already 
mentioned as having a similar chronological position in Georgia. These are 
considered to mark the Santa Rosa period (66). At this time pottery of the 
Marksville type is found in western Florida, and it is probable that the 
burial mound complex is being introduced from the Lower Mississippi Val- 
ley along with this pottery. The characteristic Burial Mound II burial traits 
are well established in this area in the next period, the Weeden Island (66, 
67). 

Following the Santa Rosa period the principal part of the cultural his- 
tory appears to be related to the Mississippi Valley rather than to the At- 
lantic coastal area. Developments of pottery in Weeden Island were partly 
from Marksville types and cross-fertilization with Troyville is also under- 
rated. Weeden Island retained much of the old freedom in arrangement and 
execution of the incised and punctated designs that grew out of the negative 
decorations of Marksville pottery and escaped the formalization that af- 
fected the developments in Louisiana during the Troyville period. Red 
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slipped ware and red painted areas bordered by incised lines are a small 
though persistent part of the ceramic complex. 

A similar tendency appears in both Louisiana and Florida at this time- 
that of confining the decorated area, which previously had covered the ves- 
sel exterior, to a band about the upper part of the body. This also applies 
to the Swift Creek stamped ware which at the same time develops larger and 
simpler design elements. During the Weeden Island period a very small 
amount of cordmarked ware filtered into Florida from the northward. 

Although the Weeden Island period flourished after 1100 A.D. and was 
roughly coeval with the time of the introduction of rectangular temple 
mounds into the Lower Mississippi Valley, that is during the Troyville pe- 
riod, it retained and modified the burial complex of the old burial mound 
stage. Many of the less essential details were dropped. Skeletons were 
stripped of flesh; were closely flexed; or a few were cremated. Remains were 
piled up and covered with ochre, shell, and sand. Large offerings of pottery 
vessels which were “‘killed,’’ or specially made for burial purposes, were also 
placed on the ground, usually on the eastern side of the burials. A small low 
sand mound of conical shape was heaped over the lot. These burial mounds 
are always some distance from the middens which mark the dwellings of the 
period. 

Weeden Island in Florida, the latter part of the Swift Creek period in 
Georgia, the latter part of the limestone-tempered and early clay-tempered 
periods of the Tennessee River Valley in northern Alabama, and the high 
development of the Hopewell culture in southern Ohio were approximately 
coeval and probably existed circa 1100-1300 A.D. Similarities between Ohio 
and Florida at this time have been pointed out by E. F. Greenman.* 


In the foregoing we have attempted to show how a set of strikingly 
unique cultural ideas, centering around a mortuary complex and cult of the 
dead, spread throughout the Eastern United States by way of the Missis- 
sippi Valley. Two recognizable stages have been considered as Burial 
Mound I, the Tchefuncte-Adena cultures, and Burial Mound II, the Marks- 
ville-Hopewell cultures. It seems likely that the real driving factor behind 
the spread of these new ideas was a basic horticulture. There are strong 
suggestions that these horticultural, mound building, coiled pottery cultural 
traits were introduced and promulgated by a new physical type, brachy- 
cephals who also practiced cranial deformation. This new population incre- 
ment, and the new cultural complex, merged with the peoples and cultures 


8 E. F. Greenman, Hopewellian Traits in Florida (American Antiquity, Vol. III, No. 4, 
1938), p. 327 ff. 
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of what has been referred to as the Archaic stage. By the time of the first 
arrival of the burial mound builders, the Archaic people were already de- 
veloping various regional specializations in their culture. These specializa- 
tions, environmental differences, and the complexities of trait diffusion ac- 
count for some of the local differences in both of the burial mound stages, 
After the advent of Burial Mound II in the north, the fusion of the Archaic 
with the new resulted in such an elaborate and well integrated culture as 
the Ohio Valley Hopewell. 

It is not the purpose of this present article to go into the details of the 
high developments of Adena, or of the Hopewellian as it culminated in 
Ohio, Illinois, and other centers. These have been ably pictured by various 
writers to whom we have referred. The history of these influences in both 
the eastern (61) and western (62) peripheries has been ably described. 


TEMPLE MOUND I STAGE 
THE LOWER MIssIssIPpPI VALLEY 

At the time of the close of the Marksville period and at the beginning 
of Weeden Island and Hopewellian efflorescences, new cultural influences, 
which were to profoundly change established burial mound patterns in 
the East, appeared in the Lower Mississippi Valley. A corresponding in- 
crease in proportion of deformed brachycephals over undeformed dolicho- 
cephals may indicate that these new traits were carried by an invading peo- 
ple from the south. However, an infiltration into, rather than a replacement 
of, indigenous population is suggested. 

The most marked feature of this new complex was the construction of 
rectangular flat-topped mounds about a court or plaza (3). These mounds 
are usually almost square in shape, and the two principal mounds of a group 
are generally at opposite ends of the plaza. Round temples made by planting 
wooden poles in the ground stood on the mound tops and within the temples 
were circular firebasins lined with clay. Stairways with a more gentle slant 
than the sides of the mound led from the tops down into the plaza. At inter- 
vals the temples were destroyed, an additional mantle of soil added to the 
mound, and a new temple constructed. As many as ten or twelve stages of 
construction are not uncommon. 

Methods of disposing of the dead also underwent alteration at this time. 
Some evidence indicates that many were cremated in large bath-tub shaped 
pits in the plaza area. A few were stripped of their flesh and buried together 
in large shallow pits with few or no grave offerings. It seems obvious that 
this period marks the introduction of a new cult which emphasized new re- 
ligious ideas connected with the plaza, and temples situated upon mounds, 
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rather than rites dealing simply with the dead. However, the use of conical 
burial mounds was not entirely given up. 

In the Troyville period and for a long time in the cultural periods which 
inherited this cult, the mound groups do not appear to mark the sites of ac- 
tual villages. Most of the refuse found in such sites has been swept down 
from the structures on the mound surfaces. Probably these mound groups 
each represent religious centers for scattered agricultural communities. 

Other cultural features found at this time include rectangular houses, 
elbow pipes of clay, small and very thin stemmed projectile points, pottery, 
trowels, small solid clay figurines, and short cylindrica’ ear spools of clay. 
Features retained from the Marksville and earlier periods include such items 
as celts, boatstones, quartz crystals, awls made from deer ulua, bone atlatl 
hooks, and several types of large stemmed projectile points. The remarkable 
scarcity of burials and the lack of any objects buried with the few that have 
been found undoubtedly shortens this list. 

The pottery of this period, like that of the preceding periods, is about 
eighty-five percent undecorated. The decorated types can mostly be traced 
as developments from the decorations on the bodies of the vessels of the pre- 
ceding period. They consisted mainly of curving negative areas outlined by 
incised lines with backgrounds roughened in several different ways. Closely 
spaced incised line designs, red slip ware, and painted designs bordered by 
incised lines, are fairly common. As previously mentioned, cordmarking ap- 
pears at this time. In the main the vessel forms appear to have been derived 
from those of the Marksville period, but there is a much greater variety and 
the vessels tend to be larger. Paste is clay tempered and well fired. 

In decoration and shapes this ware is similar to that of the Weeden Is- 
land period of Florida, which appears to be coeval. It differs principally in 
showing a strong trend toward stylization of both decoration and vessel 
forms. 

Tendencies toward the development of folded rims and the confining of 
the area of vessel decoration to the neck or shoulder can be seen in both the 
Lower Valley and Florida. These traits also begin to appear in the pottery 
of the Swift Creek horizon of central Georgia (47). 

The Troyville period in the Lower Valley gradually develops into that 
designated as Coles Creek (3). This latter period is differentiated mainly by 
changes in ceramic features. The ware tends to become thinner and better 
fired. Some of it has well polished surfaces. Beakers, bowls and related forms 
take precedence over the large jars so popular in the preceding period, and 
decorations show even more tendency to be confined to the neck or shoulder 
area. Predominating are combinations of straight lines which can be traced 
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from the rim decorations of the Marksville Period pottery. By this time cord- 
marked pottery has disappeared from Louisiana and a new decoration is ar. 
riving in small quantities from the eastward. This is the small check stamp 
which is so characteristic of the latter part of the Weeden Island period in 
northwest Florida. The Coles Creek period in Louisiana probably lasted un- 
til the middle of the sixteenth century, and developed into the cultures of 
the historic groups of that region, the Natchez (2), Bayougoula (1), and 
Choctaw. 

The dissemination of Burial Mound II influences from the Marksville 
culture into western Florida has already been described. During the Temple 
Mound I stage, or the Troyville, there appears to have been a movement up 
the valley of the Red River toward northeastern Texas (64). The historic 
culture of the southern Caddoan speaking peoples can be traced from these 
influences (63). It is very apparent, however, that the peak of the population 
in this region was not achieved until after the end of the Coles Creek period, 
that is after 1550. 

The closely connected development which can be traced connecting the 
Caddoan area in northeastern Texas, southwestern Arkansas, and north- 
western Louisiana; the Lower Mississippi Valley; and the west coast of Flor- 
ida, forms a distinct branch of the cultural history of the East. 


THE CENTRAL MIsSISSIPPI VALLEY 


In outlining the sequence of events in the Lower Mississippi we have 
gone ahead of the chronology of the story. In the Mississippi Valley area of 
eastern Arkansas and western Mississippi, north of the mouth of the Arkan- 
sas River, the wave of cordmarked pottery which arrived from the north 
about 1200 was much stronger than in Louisiana. It formed about fifty per- 
cent of the ware of the culture of the Early (12) and Late Baytown (11) 
periods. 

Early Baytown, like all the other early stages of this region, is known 
only from surface evidence gathered in the course of recent surveys. It ap- 
pears to belong to a typical Burial Mound II stage, and the sites generally 
have a number of small conical burial mounds arranged in lines along the 
tops of low ridges. Stemmed projectile points have been found and fragments 
of celts. Besides the prominence of cordmarking already mentioned the 
ceramic complex is characterized by the following features: clay tempering, 
thick square bases, plain ware, red slip ware, four small ears on vessel rims, 
rocker stamped designs, and trade sherds from Louisiana sites of Troyville 
period types. Although Early Baytown retained the diagnostic features of 
the Burial Mound stages, it is evident that either ceramic influences from 
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Louisiana were being felt, or developments were occurring in this area paral- 
lel to those taking place farther down the river.°® 

The population of the entire Mississippi floodplain region appears to 
have increased rapidly and the sites which may be assigned to the Early 
and Late Baytown time periods are extremely plentiful in both Arkansas 
and Mississippi. 

The Late Baytown period correlates with the Coles Creek period of 
Louisiana. During this period cordmarked finish of vessel surfacing disap- 
peared and a plain clay-tempered ware formed fully ninety percent of the 
ceramic complex. Flattened square bases were largely replaced by flat round 
and rounded bases and a wide-mouthed bottle form developed. Red slipped 
ware and the use of ears on the rims of bowls continued. A notable feature 
was the introduction of polished ware from the Lower Valley. Trade sherds 
found on the sites of this period came from the Coles Creek period sites of 
Louisiana and some of the straight line decorations were adopted and simpli- 
fied. In addition there is a small amount of check stamped ware which ap- 
pears to be derived from the Tennessee River Valley area. A small percent- 
age of the pottery is decorated by red painted areas separated from the un- 
painted background by narrow incised lines, a descendant of an old Marks- 
ville period type previously described. 

Toward the close of Late Baytown rectangular temple mounds arranged 
about a central court are found on many sites. Apparently this feature is 
coming from the south, lagging behind the spread of certain ceramic traits. 
In a few instances conical burial mounds were retained and used along with 
the rectangular structures, but these are rare. Most of the sherds found on 
these sites are near the temple mounds, and even this fragmentary material 
is often scarce. Burials with accompanying artifacts are almost unknown 
for this period. 

Indications of the trends of developments during the Late Baytown- 
Coles Creek periods can be seen at a few burial sites locat:d near the bound- 
ary between the two areas and somewhat back from the Mississippi River 
(10). These usually consist of one or two burial mounds, although in a few 
cases temple mounds were also constructed. Numerous primary and sec- 
ondary burials were placed at various points in the mounds and were ac- 
companied by fairly large quantities of grave goods including celts, discoidal 
stones, copper covered ear spools of stone, elbow pipes of pottery, pottery 


® Some of the sites described as belonging to the Deasonville Complex in the Yazoo River 
area in western Mississippi may be assigned to this same time horizon. See J. A. Ford, Analysis 
of Indian Village Site Collections from Louisiana and Mississippi (Anthropological Study No. 2, 
Louisiana Department of Conservation, Sites 49 to 60). 
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vessels, etc. The pottery is predominantly clay-tempered but shell was used 
in some instances. Vessel forms and decorations show clearly the transition 
which was occurring from the typical Coles Creek and Late Baytown forms 
to those of the succeeding period of eastern Arkansas and western Mississip- 
pi, the Early Middle Mississippi. 

Middle Mississippi is a term first used by W. H. Holmes'® to characterize 
the typical shell-tempered pottery found in such great quantities accom- 
panying burials in the central part of the Mississippi Valley. 

This division of eastern ceramics has come to be accepted as a term ap- 
plying to the entire cultural complex which usually accompanies this char- 
acteristic pottery, and Deuel"' has attempted to define a Middle Mississip- 
pian cultural unit. This paper is not using the term exactly as defined 
by Deuel. While essentially similar, the Middle Mississippi manifestations 
vary from area to area and two recognizably distinct periods can be dis- 
covered. 

An early Middle Mississippian period succeeds the Late Baytown in 
eastern Arkansas and western Mississippi (9). It should be emphasized 
that the changes do not suggest a complete replacement of cultural features, 
but rather a development and an intrusion of some new ideas. Shell temper- 
ing and the use of handles on pottery vessels are the most marked changes 
in ceramics. Clay-tempered polished vessels are gradually replaced by ves- 
sels of similar shapes tempered with finely ground shell. Red slipped bowls, 
ears on bowl rims, types of incised decorations, wide-mouthed bottle forms, 
round bottomed bowls, flat bottomed bowls with flaring sides, beakers, and 
many other ceramic features change but little. Rectangular mounds in plaza 
arrangement, small thin projectile points, elbow pipes, and pottery trowels 
all come from the Late Baytown of the same region. 

There is a peculiar difference which can be noted in the shape of the rec- 
tangular mounds built in this period; a difference from the temple mounds of 
earlier periods which also appears at some of the Coles Creek period sites in 
Louisiana. Instead of being nearly always square in plan, the mounds at 
many sites are now elongated rectangles. One of the long sides of the rec- 
tangle faces the plaza and the stairway leads down the center of this side. 

A few of the mounds and mound groups of this period are of great size, 
indicating possibly that political unification was being effected and that 


10 W. H. Holmes, Pottery of the Eastern United States (20th Annual Report of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution, 1903). 

1 Thorne Deuel, The A pplication of a Classification Method to Mississippi Valley Archaeol- 
ogy in Rediscovering Illinois by Fay-Cooper Cole and Thorne Deuel (Chicago, University of 
Chicago Press, 1937), Appendix I, pp. 207-223. 
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these were the ceremonial centers of large communities. If so, these popula- 
tions must have been scattered over large areas. Midden material is gener- 
ally rather scanty on these sites, and there is little indication of any dwellings 
in their immediate vicinity. 

The actual temple structures of the earlier periods had a round ground 
plan, but at the beginning of the early Middle Mississippi period a square 
form of structure came into general use. Earlier structures appear to have 
been intentionally destroyed, but now evidence of the practice of burning 
the temples can be found at every site. 

Very little is known of the details of the prehistory of the Mississippi 
Valley between Memphis, Tennessee, and the mouth of the Ohio River. 
However, good suggestions of the probable course of development are given 
by recent work in the valley of the Tennessee River a short distance to 
the eastward and in western Kentucky. It appears probable that a parallel 
but slightly different development from that just described was also leading 
toward the culture known as Middle Mississippi. 

In some respects the developments of this area appear to have taken 
place more directly out of the old Hopewellian base. Near the mouth of the 
Ohio River the typical small Hopewellian pot of the Burial Mound II stage 
frequently develops a globular body. Small limestone tempered pots with 
globular bodies, short vertical rims, and two loop handles placed on opposite 
sides of the vessel have been noted in the Tennessee Valley area and in west- 
ern Kentucky (29). Apparently they date from the Burial Mound II stage. 
These are very likely indications of the evolution of the typical Middle 
Mississippi pot form. 

Other significant traits noted in Burial Mound II stage sites near the 
mouth of the Ohio are clay elbow pipes, large triangular projectile points, 
pottery trowels, and discoidal stones (29). Besides the secondary burials in 
central stone vaults, some of the mounds have extended burials in individual 
boxes. At other sites, burials of this period were not placed in mounds. They 
were all extended on the back in individual stone-lined graves arranged in 
groups of two or three, each group separated from the others. The arrange- 
ment suggests burial beneath the floors of houses (52). 

There is a very strong suggestion that such early features of the Upper 
Valley as these were spreading to the southward when the Middle Missis- 
sippi culture was developing and became welded into it. However, the prin- 
cipal movement of culture, and very likely of people, during the develop- 
ment of Middle Mississippi appears to have been to the northward. A 
notable Upper Valley addition to this complex which did not reach the 
Arkansas area was the salt pan marked with netting impressions. Early 
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Middle Mississippi occupations have been described from the lower levels 
of the Cahokia site (17) and from the Aztlan site’? in central Wisconsin. 


THE TENNESSEE RIVER AND GEORGIA 


At a period which we will guess to be about 1400, very widespread and 
rapid movements of this early Mississippian culture out of the immediate 
Mississippi Valley region took place. The stretch from Memphis to Cairo 
seems a likely center for this diffusion of peoples and culture. The largest 
and certainly the most far-reaching line of dissemination moved to the 
southeast along the Tennessee River. The remains of this stage are found 
in the top levels of many shell middens in northern Alabama (31, 34), al- 
though here they have blended somewhat with the later Mississippian in- 
fluences. Sites more purely typical of this earlier stage are found on the 
fringes of its distribution in eastern Tennessee (39). 

Moundville, in central Alabama, may have been settled at this time, but 
it is clear that this important center did not reach the peak of its popularity 
until later. The Ft. Walton period (65), a post-Weeden Island survival on 
the northwest coast of Florida, exhibits strong Mississippian influence, some 
of which may be attributed to this early spread. This last marks the south- 
ernmost outpost of this diffusion. 

Mississippian peoples moved down into Georgia from the drainage of the 
Tennessee and established the well-known large mound center at Macon™ 
(46). In brief, this early Middle Mississippian complex in Georgia comprises 
rectangular mounds supporting temple structures which were destroyed by 
fire, rectangular houses with wall posts set in trenches, pottery trowels, 
celts, triangular projectile points, plated copper ear spools of stone or wood, 
“chunky” stones, pottery discs cut from sherds, pin-shaped ear ornaments 
of shell, and clay figurines. A few burials were made in pits in the temple 
mounds. While most of these were primary burials, some of the skeletons 
had been stripped of flesh and were in log tombs. The two largest sites were 
surrounded by earth wall fortifications. The pottery complex consists of a 
majority of plain ware in bowl, beaker and wide-mouth bottle forms. Pot 
shapes usually have two handles with nodes or small effigy heads projecting 
above them. Some of the ware is polished. Thick shell-tempered salt pans 
plain or marked with fabric imprints are also common. 

In addition to the above traits, which appear to characterize the entire 


2S. A. Barrett, Ancient Aztalan (Bulletin, Public Museum, Vol. 13, Milwaukee, 1933). 
3 The high degree of resemblance of the pottery and other artifacts between this site 
and such distant examples of this distribution as the Old Village at Cahokia appear to bear 
out this conclusion as to the rapid spread of this culture. 
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spread of this early Middle Mississippi complex and probably originated 
in the Mississippi Valley center from which this cultural wave came, this 
eastern periphery had developed a peculiar type of earth-covered ceremonial 
chamber which was not placed upon a mound (46). There is a possibility 
that this is an early form of the earth-covered rotunda used by the south- 
eastern Muskhogeans. 

It is very tempting to see in this southeastward spread of Middle Mis- 
sissippian culture the original migration of Muskhogean-speaking peoples 
into the southeast. The Creek and related peoples found in this region in 
1700 had the remnants of this Middle Mississippi culture, and the geograph- 
ical spread of this linguistic stock corresponds roughly to the part of the 
southeast in which Mississippian cultural remains are found. 

As the early influx of Middle Mississippi culture established itself in cen- 
tral Georgia, the people of the indigenous culture remained intact to the 
north, along the coast, on the Savannah River, and to the south. Their pot- 
tery styles at the time of the Mississippian invasion were in a late Swift 
Creek and transitional complicated stamped stage. The Savannah style, 
localized about the mouth of the Savannah River, is one form of this com- 
plicated stamping which had evolved from the Swift Creek. Farther south 
on the coast and in the lower Flint River drainage there is evidence that late 
forms of the classic type Swift Creek complicated stamped existed coevally 
with the transitional types. The local culture, although since early Swift 
Creek times carried by a numerically increasing population, had little or no 
immediate effect on the intruding Mississippians. Just what changes were 
brought about in the native Georgia cultures is not fully known as this tran- 
sitional interval has not been clearly revealed by excavation. However, sites 
in south and coastal Georgia which are, ceramically, late Swift Creek show 
the rectangular temple mounds so characteristic of Middle Mississippian 
cultural influence." 

The gradual absorption of these introduced Middle Mississippi influences 
by the indigenous culture, the gradual breakdown of the local stamped pot- 
tery tradition into simpler patterns of decoration more carelessly applied, 
and the addition of many new features characteristic of the later Middle 
Mississippi stage, to be described, led to the formation of what is recognized 
as the Lamar period (45, 48). This was probably well formed and had taken 
over the southeastern area, submerging the earlier Middle Mississippi cul- 
ture, by 1600. 


4 Evelyn Plantation Site, near Brunswick, Georgia (excavated by Preston Holder); 
Kolomoki, near Blakely, Georgia (not yet excavated). 
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DeSOTO AND THE 1540 DATE LINE 


DeSoto’s party of exploration passed across the Southeast in the years 
1540-1542. This gives us the first basis for serious chronological estimates. 
The question of the cultural groups through which he passed, and the exact 
sites which he visited is too detailed to be examined here. It will be sufficient 
to say that the people with whom he came into contact in Georgia, Tennes- 
see, and Alabama appear to be those bearing this early stage of Middle 
Mississippi culture. The careful tracing of his route by Dr. John R. Swanton 
and his collaborators reveals some very interesting and significant data." Al- 
though they passed near, DeSoto’s party did not visit the large sites of Eto- 
wah or Moundville. As this party seems to have been travelling through the 
most densely settled regions they could find and searching out the largest 
towns, this suggests that either these sites had already been abandoned, or 
had not yet reached their later prominent positions. Correlations with other 
parts of the southeast, and comparisons of the material from these sites with 
that of sites dating around 1700 shows that the latter is by far the more 
likely hypothesis. 

Farther to the westward after crossing the Mississippi, DeSoto crossed 
the St. Francis River only about forty miles south of the numerous large 
sites in the vicinity of Parkin, Arkansas (8). These sites too show the later 
Middle Mississippi features, and very likely had not been settled when these 
explorers passed. 

After travelling through Arkansas, the Spaniards followed the Ouachita 
River down to a point near its mouth in Louisiana where they spent the 
winter of 1541-1542. Here they found what is referrred to as the largest 
population encountered since leaving the Appalache country. Apparently 
they had arrived in Louisiana before the end of the Coles Creek period when 
this area sustained a most impressive population. At the close of the Coles 
Creek period, the Mississippi Valley area of Louisiana was almost entirely 
abandoned and remained unpopulated until 1700. 

Winslow Walker’s identification of the Troyville and Coles Creek period 
site near Jonesville, Louisiana as the former town of Anilco visited by De- 
Soto’s party may be correct (3). Whether or not this is the identical town, the 
time of its desertion marks the latest period at which a large population was 
to be found in the vicinity of the mouth of the Ouachita River, where De- 
Soto is thought to have died. 


% John R. Swanton (chairman), Final Report of the United States DeSoto Expedition Com- 
mission (1939, 76 Congress, First session, House Document No. 71). 
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TEMPLE MOUND II STAGE 

The Temple Mound II stage is the best known of the prehistoric Eastern 
cultural stages. This is due principally to the large cemeteries which accom- 
pany the village sites and the enormous amounts of burial goods which have 
been found in the graves. Holmes’ well-known classification of Eastern pot- 
tery is based primarily on the material of this stage, and the relatively short 
time period that this stage covers explains the success of this study in clas- 
sifying Eastern ceramics into areal groups."® 


SOUTHERN CADDO 

Although a small population was already in the southern Caddoan area 
of northwestern Louisiana, eastern Texas, and southwestern Arkansas (64), 
the crystallization of the well-known southern Caddo culture and the 
marked increase in population in that region, appears to have occurred after 
1540 (63). As previously stated, this culture was derived mainly from the 
Lower Mississippi Valley development, the Marksville, Troyville, and Coles 
Creek periods. To a degree features developed from the earlier Marksville 
and Troyville periods can be seen in the Caddoan culture farther up the val- 
leys of the Red and Ouachita Rivers than those coming from the later Coles 
Creek period. 

Elaborate pottery decorated with negative designs, red slip ware, pol- 
ished ware, incising, punctating, rocker stamping, and many other features 
are characteristic. A few burial mounds were used in Arkansas and Texas 
and numerous temple mounds are also found. However, the trait of mound 
building appears to have been on the decline. Other traits were derived from 
Middle Mississippi or were the result of parallel development from common 
influence. Some of these were primary burial extended in graves, very copi- 
ous deposits of grave goods in which pottery figured prominently, shell ear 
pins knobbed at one end, copper plated ear spools, discoidal stones, and 
small sharp celts. 

Tue CENTRAL MIssIssIPPI VALLEY 

The late stage of the central Mississippi Valley derived mainly from the 
earlier. However, there are some new features which have a very wide dis- 
tribution over the South and may have intruded from the upper valley 
where they also figure prominently in such late cultures as Fort Ancient. 
Briefly this stage shows the concentration of population into large compact 
villages; utilization of temple mounds as adjuncts to the village in contrast 


W. H. Holmes, op. cit. 
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to the earlier practice of not placing houses in their vicinity; burial of the 
dead beneath the floors of the houses in extended position; surrounding vil- 
lages with wooden stockades, generally without earth walls; accompanying 
the dead with large amounts of grave goods, mainly pottery; marked in- 
crease in the size of pottery vessels; use of large flakes of shell tempering; de- 
velopment of thin outflaring lips on the pot form; common use of strap han- 
dles, often more than two; development of bottles with small necks; red slip 
ware; red and white painted ware without incising used to outline the con- 
trasting areas; negative painting; row of nodes on the rim exterior or the use 
of an exterior luted rim strap; effigy vessels; and the use of small celts with 
very sharp blades in addition to the larger blunt celts of earlier stages. 

In Eastern Arkansas the late Middle Mississippi period is well known 
from the large towns scattered along the St. Francis River and along the 
Mississippi opposite Memphis, Tennessee. Some of these have been de- 
scribed by C. B. Moore. Along the St. Francis, such sites as the one at Park- 
in (8) are marked by large rectangular midden areas surrounded by ditches 
and orientated with the cardinal directions. The principal temple mound 
stands on the western side of the village. The unbelievable number of ves- 
sels which have been looted from the graves which were placed beneath the 
floors of the houses arranged around the border of the towns have made 
these sites famous among collectors. 

TENNESSEE-CUMBERLAND 

The Tennessee-Cumberland culture which is distributed across western 
Kentucky and down into central Tennessee belongs to the Temple Mound 
II stage and also seems to have reached its peak after 1540. In addition to 
most of the traits cited above for this stage, single stone-lined graves for ex- 
tended skeletons are a common feature of this culture. This type of grave is 
also found at this time in eastern Missouri and in northern Kentucky. In 
the latter region it is a feature of the coeval Fort Ancient culture. 

Tennessee-Cumberland is characterized by its ceramic features; pre- 
dominance of shell-tempered plain ware, pot forms with strap handles and 
arched decorations on shoulders, straight-line decorations, incised guilloche 
and scroll decoration, frequent multiplicity of handles, luted rim strips, 
hooded water bottles, and large thick salt pans bearing netting impressions. 
The sites have rectangular mounds showing several building levels and the 
temples were square and had been destroyed by fire. Flint hoes and large 
chipped flint blades are suggestive of similar forms found with burials in the 
Burial Mound sites of this region. 
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EASTERN TENNESSEE 


Sites in the Norris Basin area of eastern Tennessee which Webb has as- 
signed to a “Large Post Townhouse”’ complex show the features of this stage 
(35, 37). These sites are rather similar to Tennessee-Cumberland but show 
enough difference not to be included in that culture. In this region historic 
Cherokee sites have been identified and have essentially the same cultural 
features. An interesting fact is that the old decorations of complicated 
stamping, cordmarking, and check stamping have lagged considerably and 
appear on the large shell tempered vessels characteristic of this latter cul- 
ture. 

THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 

In parts of North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia the Temple 
Mound II traits appear in the Lamar period. This period is an interesting 
mixture of cultural influences. Sand tempering, vessel forms, and compli- 
cated stamped designs have been modified from the indigenous cultures. To 
this were added rectangular temple mounds, the burning of temples, rec- 
tangular houses, small triangular projectile points, pottery trowels, dis- 
coidal stones, pottery discs cut from sherds. Later came the features of wide 
curvilinear incising in scroll or guilloche patterns applied to the necks and 
shoulders of vessels, strap handles, occasional use of effigy vessels and rare 
painted vessels. Shell tempering showed a gradual increase in the western 
part of the area. Burials were extended and accompanied by grave 
goods at the Etowah site and near Columbus, Georgia. Near Macon the 
bedies were buried in the flesh but were flexed and had little grave goods. 
On the Georgia coast where this period lasted until historic times, bodies 
were cremated or were exposed and stripped of the flesh. The bones were 
buried in large common ossuaries or sometimes in small conical mounds. 

This trait of secondary burial is well known from historic records along 
the Atlantic seaboard and a drawing of one of the houses of the dead or 
Quiogozons was made in the early 17th century by White.'’ This doubtless 
is a peripheral survival of Burial Mound practices. As already mentioned 
above many of the old ceramic traits, such as fabric impressed and cord- 
marked surface finishes, lasted until the historic period in North Carolina. 

Through Georgia and South Carolina there are sporadic examples in La- 
mar period sites of burial in large urns. This practice appears to have been 
concentrated in southeastern Alabama where it is known from the work of 


7 1D. I. Bushnell, Jr. Native Cemeteries and Forms of Burial East of the Mississippi (Bureau 
of American Ethnology, Bulletin 71. Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D. C.), p. 133 ff. 
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Peter A. Brannon and his associates.'* Although the familiar stamped pot- 
tery is infrequently found in this region, the incised decorations, vessel 
shapes, and many of the other features of material culture are similar to 
those of the Lamar stage. This occupation lasted until the historic period 
and probably was the culture of some of the Lower Creek groups. 

The large site at Moundville in west central Alabama is well known 
from the publications of C. B. Moore.'® It was occupied during the Temple 
Mound II stage but was abandoned some time before 1700. In spite of the 
large size of this site, it seems to have been occupied only a short time. The 
cultural content suggests that its builders moved into central Alabama from 
the northward. The material is more closely related to Tennessee-Cumber- 
land than to the Lamar culture to the eastward. It appears probable that 
Moundville is prehistoric western Creek. 

The culture of the Choctaw in southeastern Mississippi developed prin- 
cipally from the Lower Mississippi. They did not build temple mounds, and 
their burial practices of stripping the skeletons of flesh and occasionally bury- 
ing the bones in small conical mounds indicate a certain amount of lag in 
this respect. This is compatible with their geographical position on the pe- 
riphery of the principal center of Temple Mound trait distribution, the Mid- 
dle Mississippi area. 

Historic Chickasaw culture, in north Mississippi state, is a blend of Mid- 
dle and Lower Mississippi Valley developments. They were not building 
temple mounds when first described about 1700. However, they were bury- 
ing beneath the floors of their rectangular houses, lived in palisaded villages 
and made shell-tempered pottery which in decoration and shape features 
revealed the admixture of Tennessee-Cumberland and Lower Valley traits. 


Upper MIssIssiIpP1 GROUPS 


Brief as have been the discussions of the various Temple Mound II cul- 
tures of the southeast, the treatment of the so-called Upper Mississippi cul- 
ture must be even shorter. It will suffice to suggest that such cultures as that 
of the Iroquois, in New York (61); Fort Ancient along the Ohio River (56); 
Oneonta in Wisconsin, Iowa and Nebraska (62); were formed as a result of 
first Burial, and later Temple Mound influences. These tended to become 
merged along the northern periphery of their distribution and were firmly 
welded to the Archaic traits of the various localities. Most of the puzzling 


18 P. A. Brannon, Urn Burial in Central Alabama (American Antiquity, Vol. III, No. 3), 
p. 228 ff. 

19 C. B. Moore, Moundville Revisisted (Philadelphia, Journal Academy of Natural Sci- 
ences, Vol. XIII, 1907). 
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similarities between Upper Mississippian cultures had ‘best be examined 
from the viewpoint of these features having derived from a common source. 
The “woodland” cultures found even farther away from the Mississippi 
Valley centers tend to show an even greater retention of the older trait 
complexes. 

The various Upper Mississippian cultures probably began to be formed 
before 1500 but they all reached their peaks after that date and all lasted un- 
til historic times. 


THE POPULATION DECLINE AND THE SOUTHERN CULT 


The period of the late Middle Mississippi or Temple Mound II stage 
seems to have been an uneasy one in the South. The valleys of the large 
streams, which had served as the principal routes of cultural dissemination, 
and had held the largest concentrations of population, tended to be deserted. 
People began to move back into the hill country and settle along small 
streams. It was just those regions which previously were most thickly settled 
that now were abandoned. This tendency can be seen by the locations of the 
sites in the Tennessee-Cumberland, Lamar, Choctaw, Chickasaw, Cad- 
doan, and St. Francis cultures. 

Not only did the population of this period tend to cluster into compact 
towns, as previously pointed out, but nearly every village was surrounded 
by a stockade. Fortified towns had been known since the Burial Mound II 
stage, but never before were they so numerous. The stockade of the Temple 
Mound II stage differed from the earlier examples in that the posts were 
generally set directly into the ground without the use of an earth wall. 

Toward the end of this stage it can be seen that a marked decrease in 
population is occurring. In areas where sites of the early and late Middle 
Mississippian cultures must have numbered in the thousands, not an Indian 
was to be found in the latter part of the seventeenth century when the 
French and English explorers entered the region. This is particularly true for 
the Mississippi and Ohio valleys and for much of the country covered by the 
Tennessee-Cumberland and Lamar cultures. 

During the Temple Mound II stage there appears to have arisen a curi- 
ous cult which shows little relationship to anything which has previously 
transpired, and which spread rapidly over the entire Mississippi Valley area, 
although most common in the south. The paraphernalia from which the pres- 
ence of this cult is deduced show a high degree of similarity all over the area. 
Included are such items as conch shell masks marked with the winged or 
“weeping” eye symbol; copper and shell pendants with circles and crosses 
engraved, repousse, or with background cut out; engraved conch shells or 
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thin copper plates on which are depicted dancing figures wearing eagle 
masks, carrying a human head in one hand and a peculiar shaped baton in 
the other; shell gorgets showing fighting turkey cocks or rattlesnakes; mono- 
lithic stone axes; large stone batons; the horned and winged rattlesnake er- 
graved on circular paint palettes or on pottery; and fairly large stone figures 
with negroid faces and characteristic arrangement of hair in two rolls on the 
top of the head.?° 

Some items of this paraphernalia have been found at nearly every site of 
this period which has been thoroughly investigated. However, some of the 
larger centers have become well known for the quantity of these materials 
which they have yielded. Outstanding are the Kincaid and Angell sites near 
the mouth of the Ohio River, the Etowah site in north Georgia, Moundville 
in central Alabama, and Spiro in eastern Oklahoma. Although the cult 
which spread these objects probably flourished about 1600, there are some 
finds showing that certain features, at least, lasted until after 1700. 

The suggestion of Mexican influence in these objects has been recog- 
nized.*' Aside from that, there is a great temptation to interpret these ob- 
jects as evidence of some sort of religious revival quite similar in purpose to 
the well known Ghost Dance cult of the Plains. This, also, may be the evi- 
dence of a reaction to a rapid decimation of the population of a formerly vig- 
orous and thriving culture. 

Early contacts with Europeans may have brought among the native 
peoples highly contagious and, to them, very fatal new diseases such as 
measles, smallpox, cholera, etc. DeSoto’s party of exploration across the 
south, 1539-1543; the early settlements of the Virginia coast, 1607; Spanish 
Missions and settlements in Florida and Georgia following 1520, may all 
have served as foci of contagion. The early disappearance of the native 
peoples from Florida and the vicinity of the Atlantic coastal settlements is 
well attested by the historical sources.” 

The same cause, the impact of highly destructive epidemics, may ac- 
count for the change of population centers noted above. In the thickly 
settled valleys of the larger rivers the epidemcs would have been most de- 
structive. The surviving remnants abandoned the old villages and gathered 


20 A. J. Waring, Jr. and Preston Holder, (MS, to be published in The American Anthro- 
pologist). 


* P. Phillips, Middle American Influence on the Archeology of the Southeastern Unilel 
States, in The Maya and Their Neighbors (D. Appleton-Century Co., New York, 1940), 


pp. 349 ff. 
# J. R. Swanton, Notes on the Cultural Province of the Southeast (American Anthropologis' 
Vol. 37, 1935), pp. 373-385. 
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in new settlements back in the hills. Perhaps the unrest of the period is re- 
flected in the compact settlements and extensive use of stockades. 

Much of the widespread scattering of peoples, notably the Yuchi, may 
have occurred at this time. These same factors may also account for some 
of the curious mixed villages described about 1700 such as the Yazoo, 
Tunica, Coroa, and Ofogoula, gathered into a village on the Yazoo River in 
Mississippi. It is suggested that the native peoples and culture, as described 
about 1700, were, for the most part, already a broken people with a declin- 
ing culture. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE IPIUTAK CULTURE AT POINT HOPE, ALASKA! 
By FROELICH RAINEY 


HIS is a brief account of an unusual form of prehistoric culture found 

in northwest Alaska during two seasons of field work in 1939 and 
1940. The remains were found in an ancient settlement which we have called 
Ipiutak that includes over six hundred house ruins and an adjoining ceme- 
tery of unknown extent. Although this culture precedes known types of 
Eskimo culture on the Arctic coast, it is not primitive and it diverges so 
widely from the familiar Eskimo pattern that I am led to believe its origin 
will be found outside the Arctic regions, probably in eastern Asia. 

Point Hope, where this discovery was made, is a narrow ribbon of gravel 
and sand which curves out into the Arctic Ocean for approximately twenty 
miles from the headland of northwest Alaska between Capes Thompsen and 
Lisborne. It lies about 200 miles north of Bering Straits and 150 miles 
northwest of Kotzebue. Tigara, a village of about 250 Eskimos, occupies 
the western extremity of the bar. This modern village adjoins a very exten- 
sive ruin of an old settlement which Knud Rasmussen has described? as the 
largest site of its kind in the Eskimo region. In this report I refer to the 
ruined villages described by Rasmussen and the great cemetery adjoining it 
as the Tigara site, after the present native village. The Ipiutak site and ceme- 
tery, where the new form of culture described here was found, lies only one 
mile distant along the north shore of the bar. 

In June, 1939, Helge Larsen of the Danish National Museum in Copen- 
hagen joined me in Alaska for a season of excavation at Point Hope. With 
Louis Giddings, who has been carrying out investigations in tree-ring dating 
in the north,’ we reached Point Hope by airplane early in July. 

We soon learned from the natives that some of the houses at Tigara in 
the old settlements described by Rasmussen had been occupied until the 
beginning of this century and that the oldest sections of this refuse deposit 
and some of the house ruins had been destroyed by the sea. Nevertheless, 
our excavations in undisturbed portions of the remaining deposit convinced 
us that the lower levels of existing refuse had been accumulated several 


1 The field research described here was financed by the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York (Frederick G. Voss Anthropological and Archaeological Fund), by the 
University of Alaska at College, Alaska, and in part, during 1939, by the Danish National 
Museum in Copenhagen, Denmark. 

2 Knud Rasmussen, Across Arctic America (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 1927), p. 329. 

3 J. L. Giddings, Jr., The Application of Tree Ring Dates to Arctic Sites (Vol. 7, No. 2, 
Tree Ring Bulletin, October, 1940). 
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centuries ago and that the sections cut away by the sea must have been 
older than the excavated remains by several centuries. The present Tigara 
natives have no migration traditions and their legends describe the origin 
of man at Point Hope. The western end of the bar, just east of the Tigara 
ruins, is a vast cemetery where several thousand graves, marked by slight 
oval depressions, extend over an area approximately one mile wide and more 
than three miles long. Excavation of some of these graves has shown that 
they are part of the Tigara site but they must represent an early form of 
burial not practised in historic times because at the time of European con- 
tact Tigara Eskimos placed their dead upon scaffolds above ground and this 
is the only form recorded in their legends. A few years ago one of the mis- 
sionaries collected hundreds of the skeletons from these racks for a massed 
burial by the church. 

Six miles east of Tigara we found another group of house ruins at a place 
called Jabbertown.‘ Our excavations here showed a fairly late type of Es- 
kimo culture which, however, preceded that in the earliest deposits exca- 
vated at the old Tigara site described above. Larsen directed the work at 
this site and has observed that it has a close relation to Thule period sites 
in the eastern Arctic. 

While we were excavating both at Tigara and at Jabbertown, Larsen 
and Giddings noticed very slight rectangular depressions along the north 
shore of the Point Hope bar, between Tigara and Jabbertown, near what is 
now the Episcopal mission. Sam Rock, an Eskimo who was the interpreter 
for the mission about forty years ago, had told us of finding implements at 
this place when he lived at the mission. Consequently, when house sites 
were found there, we began our third excavation at this point. It was soon 
obvious that this settlement, which we named Ipiutak after a narrow spit 
between two lagoons adjoining it, had no connection with Tigara and Jab- 
bertown and that the material excavated was unlike anything previously 
reported from the Arctic. In the three weeks remaining until the coast 
guard cutter arrived to take us south, we found scores of the slight, almost 
imperceptible, depressions marking house sites and-were able to excavate 
nine of them. A collection of over one thousand artifacts found at Ipiutak 
was shipped to the University of Alaska for classification and study, then 
sent to Helge Larsen in Denmark for additional study in preparation for a 
report on the site upon which we were to collaborate. Because of the war the 
collection did not arrive in Denmark. 


‘This was a whaling station established by American whaling ships during the last 
century. It is now abandoned. 
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Prater I. Chart of Ipiutak site at Point Hope. 


Church and boat house are Episcopal Mission buildings used as reference points. 
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In January, 1940, I returned to Point Hope. The following June I con- 
tinued excavations with the assistance of Magnus Marks, a student from 
the University of Alaska. At this time we discovered the very great extent 
of the settlement through a remarkable circumstance. In the spring, grass 
and moss which mantle the western end of the Point Hope bar began to turn 
green, while the slightly higher grass covering the house sites retained the 
yellow cast of dead grass from the preceding summer. Thus, in June, each 
house ruin at Ipiutak stood out as a well-defined yellow square, enabling us 
to locate accurately over six hundred houses. The plan of the settlement sug- 
gested that many ruins along the north and west sides were buried beyond 
recognition by sand flows from the beach. After digging over two hundred 
and fifty test pits, this proved to be true and led us to estimate that there are 
at least two hundred additional house ruins in the group. Furthermore, it is 
clear that some of the western part of the site has been destroyed by the sea. 

In 1940 we excavated fourteen more houses at Ipiutak, completing a 
total of twenty-three in the two seasons. We chose ruins in several sections 
of the site, but observed no noticeable variation in the artifacts found in 
different houses, indicating that the entire settlement was occupied during 
the same culture period if not at precisely the same time. Since we found no 
superimposed house ruins and since the houses are arranged in short cross 
blocks arranged at right angles to five long “avenues,”’ we concluded that a 
large number of the houses were occupied simultaneously. If this conclusion 
is correct, we have evidence here of a settlement with a population of several 
thousand, which must have been larger than the modern city of Fairbanks, 
Alaska. 

The structure of Ipiutak houses remains a debatable question. We know 
they were approximately square and three to five meters on a side; that the 
majority had entrance passages from two to five meters long, invariably 
facing west; and that each house had a central hearth in which driftwood 
and blubber were burned, presumably in an open fire. Furthermore, it is 
clear that some driftwood was used in construction and that some of the 
houses had a plank or pole flooring surrounding the central hearth. Occa- 
sionally, fragments of logs were found along two or three sides of the house 
floors. The walls and roof may have been made either of logs or from sod 
blocks, moss or skin, supported by a wooden framework. No stones or whale- 
bones were used in the structures. It is also possible that some of the houses 
had connecting passageways, but we have no clear proof of this. In all those 
excavated, the entrance was on the same level as the house floor and always 
on the west side. Debris on the house floors, in some cases as much as fifty 
to sixty centimeters thick, proves that they were permanent structures used 
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over a considerable period. There are no extensive middens in the settle- 
ment, but some refuse is found almost everywhere about the houses. 

No skeletal remains had been found in any of the houses excavated by 
the middle of July, 1940. Consequently, we began a systematic search for 
the Ipiutak cemetery which might be expected to lie along the north shore 
and the bar, east of the settlement. We found no indication of burials on 
this section of the point and were forced to resort to a haphazard digging of 
test pits. After some measure of success at this, we recruited all the avail- 
able Eskimos in the village, on some days as many as forty persons, includ- 
ing men, women and children, to help with this work. During a period of 
three weeks we dug many hundreds of pits over an area two miles long and 
one half mile wide along a series of old beach lines which are very low ridges 
stretching away toward the mainland. 

By this method we found sixty-three graves containing approximately 
fifty fairly complete skeletons in an area about three quarters of a mile long 
and one quarter of a mile wide. One of these graves was that of an adult 
male from the historic Tigara village who was buried with implements of 
the familiar historic type.’ Seven graves, found in a group, contained arti- 
facts unlike those found in Ipiutak houses and also unlike those found in the 
old ruins at Tigara and Jabbertown, yet showing some relation to the Ipiu- 
tak culture. Also, in the search for graves we found eleven very small mid- 
dens containing unexpected material which may or may not be related to 
that in the group of seven graves.* These somewhat puzzling graves and 
middens suggest that still another form of culture will be found on the Point 
Hope bar. 

The remaining fifty-five graves, which were found in five separate 
groups, are associated with the Ipiutak culture, as defined by material from 
the houses, but represent what now appear to be two different types of 
burial. Twenty-two of these graves were simply shallow deposits of human 
skeletons and artifacts scattered throughout decay-blackened gravel, often 
over an area as much as four meters in diameter. There were no articulated 
skeletons and few recognizable associations between artifacts and skeletons. 
The remaining thirty-three were log tomb burials with articulated skeletons, 
usually with associated grave furniture, lying in enclosed rectangular log 
structures from fifty centimeters to one meter below the surface in coarse 
gravel. All of these skeletons were in an extended position, usually placed 
upon the back with the hands over the pubic region. In several cases we 
found two and in one case three skeletons in the same log coffin. 


§ Also an arrowpoint of the historic type embedded in the right pelvic bone 
6 These middens contained pottery, which is absent at the Ipiutak site, and a few imple- 
ments which are typical of the Okvik stage of Arctic coast culture referred to below. 
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PLate II. Eskimo types of artifacts from the Ipiutak site. 
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Prater III. Ivory and antler implements from the Ipiutak site 


Engraved ivory band found in a grave 
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Engraving tool with rodent tooth blade 
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Arrow head with inset flint blades 
Arrow head with barbs 
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Probably the most remarkable burials in the group were those in which 
the skulls were equipped with carved and inlaid ivory eye-balls, ivory cup- 
shaped mouth covers, and in one case carved ivory nose plugs. As a whole, 
the grave objects were much more elaborate than those found in the houses 
and are represented by a large series of very strange implements. 

Four thousand artifacts were taken from the Ipiutak site. They are made 
from ivory, bone, antler, and flint, materials widely used by the Eskimos; 
but rubbed slate implements, as well as clay lamps and cooking pots, which 
are probably the most common objects in all western Eskimo deposits, are 
entirely lacking. There are a few rubbed stone adze blades like those in gen- 
eral use among Eskimos and some wooden implements, none of which can 
be identified. Two hundred seventeen specimens in the collection, represent- 
ing fourteen types of implements, are modified forms of characteristic Es- 
kimo types appearing in all stages of western Eskimo culture.’ Also eleven 
hundred and twenty-eight implements classed in nineteen types occur in 
some form in Eskimo culture, but in addition have a wide distribution out- 
side the Eskimo area.® 

The five hundred antler arrowheads found at the site might be included 
in this second list of widely distributed traits but they form a group of 
special and somewhat peculiar types characteristic of the Ipiutak culture 
alone. Of the remaining 2685 implements, 835 are fragments of no signifi- 
cance in a classification and 1850 implements are, for the most part, peculiar 
to Ipiutak culture. Many of these, such as arrowpoints and heads, side 
blades for arrowheads and lance heads, and flint scrapers can be classified 
according to use but the majority cannot be so classified for correlation with 
familiar western Eskimo collections. There is also a large group of fantastic 
ivory objects, approximately 150 (Plate IV) which are exceedingly difficult 
to describe or classify. Of the many persons who have examined this collec- 
tion no one has suggested a use for any of them or a relation between them 
and any other primitive implements. Some may be ornaments, but others 
were obviously used for some utilitarian purpose. 

One of the most striking contrasts between this material and Eskimo 
collections is that there are only 50 harpoon heads as opposed to 500 arrow- 
heads, a circumstance which is practically the reverse of that in other col- 

7 These include toggle harpoon heads, harpoon foreshafts, harpoon socket pieces, snow 
goggles, salmon spear barbs, side prongs for bird spears, gull snares, blunt bird arrows, com- 
posite knife handles, flint flaker handles, chain links, mattock blades, boat skin stretchers, and 
carved seal figures. 

® These include whetstones, utilized and retouched flint flakes, end scrapers, certain forms 
of flint scrapers retouched from one surface, paint grinding stones, red ocher, pyrites, flint 


knife blades, needles, spoons, small bone tubes, pendants, caribou leg-bone scrapers, rodent 
tooth tools, awls, wedges, long barbed arrow or spear heads, adze blades and heads. 
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lections from the Arctic coast.* Furthermore, there appear to be no ice picks 
for the butts of thrusting harpoons used in hunting on the sea ice by Es- 
kimos of all periods; no finger or hand rests for thrusting this type of har- 
poon; and no plugs or mouthpieces for sealskin floats used with the harpoon 
when hunting in open water—implements common to all periods known on 
the western Arctic coast. Other typical western Eskimo traits lacking at 
Ipiutak and normally represented by large numbers of implements at each 
site, are women’s knives or ulus, all forms of polished slate, lance, harpoon, 
and knife blades, pottery, seal oil lamps, and sled shoes. Flint implements, 
representing a much more finished technique in chipping than any previ- 
ously known in the Arctic, take the place of the familiar Eskimo slate tools; 
a peculiar long‘lance head, with inset flint side blades apparently replaces in 
part toggle headed harpoons; the use of the seal oil lamp was unknown; and 
if the Ipiutak people used sleds at all, they must have been made entirely of 
wood. 

The preponderance of arrowheads and the absence of many implements 
typical of Eskimo culture and adapted to hunting on the coast, suggest that 
the Ipiutak people were basically an inland people, normally dependent 
upon land game, who came to the coast for seasonal sea mammal hunting. 
An analysis of bone refuse found in the houses shows that the familiar hair 
seal was the most common food, that walrus, bearded seal, and caribou 
were the next most utilized foods in that order, and that the fauna has not 
noticeably changed since the site was occupied. The theory that the Ipiutak 
people lived on the coast only during one season every year as do the historic 
river Eskimos of northwest Alaska, might also explain the remarkable size 
of the settlement. It is difficult to believe that several thousand people could 
support themselves in a single settlement as large as Ipiutak during the 
winter months, as do the modern coast Eskimos, but it is not impossible 
that a very large number of people could live in one settlement on the coast 
during the spring when they could intercept the northward movement of 
sea mammals. 

To define the chronological position and the significance of this Ipiutak 
culture, it will be necessary to summarize briefly the present situation in 
Arctic prehistory. In Alaska there are at least three different forms of his- 
toric culture (excluding the Aleuts) which are apparently, at least in part, 
determined by varying environmental circumstances. South of the maxi- 
mum extent of heavy sea ice, that is, between Norton Sound and the Tlingit 
region, are numerous groups of sub-Arctic Eskimos who hunt sea mammals 


® From the Okvik site on Punuk Island there are 217 harpoon heads and 28 arrowheads. 
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Ptate IV. Unidentified ivory objects from Ipiutak graves 
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PLate V. Carved objects from the Ipiutak graves. 


Engraved tube carved from caribou antler 


Animal figures carved from ivory 
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only in open water. This is an area of great linguistic and cultural variation 
in which prehistoric developments are little known.'® North of Norton 
Sound in northern Bering Sea, in northwestern Siberia, and along the Arctic 
coast, at St. Lawrence Island, Indian Point, East Cape, King Island, Dio- 
mede Islands, Cape Prince of Wales, Point Hope, and Point Barrow are 
permanent settlements of Eskimos who live on the coast in winter to hunt 
sea mammals upon the ice. These people have developed a homogeneous 
form of Arctic coast culture dependent upon the hunting of seals, walrus 
and whales. We now know, from rather extensive excavations at several 
sites, that this is an ancient culture pattern varying little in its basic form 
during a period of probably two thousand years. Several stages in the de- 
velopment of this culture described as Okvik,™ Old Bering Sea,” Birnirk,™ 
Punuk, Late Prehistoric, and Modern" have been reported. The older 
stages show some notable variations from the historic form with elaborate 
art work, peculiar and special styles of historic implemental types, and a few 
unusual implements of unknown use, but the total complex of traits, I be- 
lieve, does not vary greatly through what must be a period equal to the 
Christian era. The relation between this Arctic coast pattern and the sub- 
Arctic forms in south Alaska is not known. Along the Selawik, Noatak, 
Kobuk, Utokok, and Colville rivers in northern Alaska are inland Eskimos 
who hunt sea mammals on the coast only for a few weeks each summer or 
trade with coast Eskimos for sea products during summer journeys to the 
sea. Practically nothing of their prehistory is known." 

In Canada the well known Central Eskimos who hunt sea mammals on 


10 The one detailed account of excavations in the sub-Arctic region occupied by Eskimos 
is Frederica de Laguna’s Archaeology of Cook Inlet, Alaska, University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1934. 

Her investigations in Prince William Sound have not been published and the extensive 
work of Ale’ Hrdlitka on Kodiak Island is also unpublished. 

1 Froelich Rainey, Eskimo Prehistory: The Okvik Site on the Punuk Islands (Anthro- 
pological Papers, American Museum of Natural History, Vol. 37, Pt. 4). 

” Henry B. Collins, }r., Archeology of St. Lawrence Island, Alaska (Smithsonian Miscel- 
laneous Collections, Vol. 96, No. 1, 1937). 

18 J. Alden Mason, Excavations of Eskimo Thule Sites at Point Barrow, Alaska (Proceedings 
23rd Int. Cong. Americanists, pp. 383-394, New York, 1930). 

4 Henry B. Collins, Ibid. 

Otto William Geist and Froelich G. Rainey, Archaeological Excavations at Kukulik, 
St. Lawrence Island, Alaska (Vol. II, Miscellaneous Publications of the University of Alaska, 
U.S. Govt. Ptg. Office, Washington, D. C. 1936). 

Louis Giddings in his 1940 reconnaissance of the Kobuk and Noatak river valleys lo- 
cated numerous inland archaeological sites and his test excavations show that very profitable 
work can be done there. 
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the ice in winter but spend the summer hunting and fishing inland, contrast 
with the inland Caribou Eskimos of the Barren Grounds," and to some ex- 
tent with southern Eskimos of Labrador. The investigations of the Fifth 
Thule Expedition have shown that the central Eskimo form of culture was 
preceded along the Canadian coast by an earlier “Thule Culture” which 
conforms with the basic Arctic coast pattern in Alaska and which presum- 
ably was brought to the Central region by immigration from north Alaska. 
Therkel Mathiassen"* believes that people with a Thule form of culture con- 
tinued their migration eastward to Greenland and that all forms of Eskimo 
culture found at old settlements in Greenland are subsequent modifications 
of an original Thule culture. Thus, according to Mathiassen the original 
settlement of the central and eastern Arctic was by the immigration of Es- 
kimos from Alaska whose culture was like that of the western Arctic coast. 
When this eastward migration took place is uncertain. 

However, Jenness,’® Wintemberg*® and Rowley” have found and de- 
scribed the remains of another form of culture in the eastern Arctic known 
as Dorset which they believe precedes the Thule type. As described, this 
does not correspond with the Thule pattern nor with any stage of its coun- 
terpart, the basic Arctic coast culture in North Alaska. Jenness™ suggests 
that the Dorset culture may be a very ancient form of Eskimo culture de- 
rived from the Western Arctic, others see it as a blending of Eskimo and 
Indian culture. In any case, its relation to other forms of Eskimo culture, 
both historic and prehistoric, is not clear. 

Following this very brief statement of the present situation of research 
in Arctic prehistory, I may now proceed to a consideration of the cultural 
position of Ipiutak material. The most specific clue to its age lies in the fact 
that the style of engraved decorations on ivory objects found at Ipiutak is 
obviously related to that on objects from the Okvik site on Punuk Island in 
northern Bering Sea. Henry Collins* found a few objects of the Okvik type 


17 See Kaj Birket-Smith’s The Caribou Eskimos (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedition 
1921-24, Vol. V. Copenhagen, 1929). 

18 Therkel Mathiassen, Archaeology of the Central Eskimos (Report of the Fifth Thule 
Expedition, 1921-24, Vol. IV, Copenhagen, 1927). 

19 Diamond Jenness, A New Eskimo Culture in Hudson Bay (Geographical Review, Vol. 
15, No. 3, July 1925). 

20W. J. Wintemberg, Eskimo Sites of the Dorset Culture in Newfoundland (American 
Antiquity, Vol. V, No. 2, and No. 4, 1940). 

*1 Graham Rowley, The Dorset Culture of the Eastern Arctic (American Anthropologist, 
N.S. Vol. 42, No. 3, Pt. 1, July-Sept. 1940). 

* Diamond Jenness, Culture Waves from Asia (Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Science, Vol. 30, No. 1, 1940). *% Henry B. Collins, Jr., Zbid. pl. 12. 
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PLaTeE VI. Stone implements from the Ipiutak site 
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Piate VII. Set of ivory carvings from an Ipiutak grave 
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in the earliest section of an Old Bering Sea culture deposit at Gambell on St. 
Lawrence Island and described them as representing an early (Style I) Old 
Bering Sea art. Since that time (1931-34) Otto Geist has discovered and 
excavated the Okvik site on Punuk Island and I have described the material 
as illustrating a distinct stage in Eskimo culture™ of the Arctic coast pre- 
ceding that defined by Collins as the Old Bering Sea period. Several traits 
of late-prehistoric and historic stages not found in Old Bering Sea deposits 
on St. Lawrence Island occur in the large Okvik site on Punuk Island, indi- 
cating that their absence in the more limited Old Bering Sea deposits so far 
excavated, is a matter of chance. Hence, I have concluded that all the known 
forms of early prehistoric culture in the western Arctic coast region lie closer 
to the historic Eskimo culture than was at first apparent and that all the 
described forms of Eskimo culture on the western coast could be grouped as 
stages in the development of a single basic pattern. 

Although the style of engraving relates the Ipiutak material to that re- 
presenting the earliest (Okvik) stage of the basic Arctic coast pattern, the 
total trait-complex does not. In the Okvik collection there are sixty-four 
significant classes of implements which are based upon their function as 
known from historic Eskimo culture. At least ninety per cent of these classes 
occur in some form in each one of the subsequent stages and every class oc- 
curs in some form in one or more of the following stages. Only twenty-four 
classes are found in the Ipiutak collection and of these only eleven are traits 
peculiar to the Eskimos. Furthermore, a large part of the Ipiutak collection 
consists of peculiar, unidentifiable, and elaborate implements which have 
no parallel in other forms of culture found on the Arctic coast. Thus I con- 
clude that the Ipiutak material illustrates another cultural form which does 
not correlate with the basic Arctic coast pattern defined here and that it is 
more ancient than this basic pattern which has persisted in the Western 
Arctic through many centuries until the present time. 

I can recognize no real relationship between the Ipiutak culture of Point 
Hope and the Dorset culture of the Eastern Arctic, nor with the historic in- 
land culture of northwest Alaska. There are suggestions of a relation be- 
tween Ipiutak culture and that of the sub-Arctic Eskimos,” the Aleutian 
Islands,** and even the Northwest Coast,?’ but there are no detailed or strik- 

Froelich Rainey, Ibid. 

* AleS Hrdlitka found a skull with artificial eyes on Kodiak Island; de Laguna also re- 
ports them from Cook Inlet. Ibid. 

** For example, long barbed projectile points so characteristic of the Aleutian culture 
occur at Ipiutak. 

27 Styles of carving and engraving at Ipiutak in general suggest Northwest Coast work but 
more specifically the style of engraving eyes is the same in both regions. 
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ing similarities. A somewhat curious clue to a possible origin of the Ipiutak 
people lies in the fact that the strange spirally carved objects (Plate IV) are 
paralleled by relief carvings on mustache sticks made by the historic Ainu® 
of northern Japan, on spoon handles of the Goldi*® and Gilyak, on the Amur 
River, and by designs on Neolithic pottery from northern Japan.** This 
spiral motif, apparently, is not known in North America. Furthermore, the 
exceptionally fine flint work at Ipiutak is more closely paralleled in neo- 
lithic cultures of northeastern Asia than in collections from northern North 
American.*!;® As strange as the fantastic ivory carvings found at Ipiutak, is 
the lack of correspondence between Ipiutak material as a whole and that 
from other sites in the Eskimo area, the absence of even stray pieces of 
Ipiutak carvings in the many large random collections from the Arctic 
coast, the remarkable size of the settlement, and the fact that even though 
the site is quite certainly older than other sites, it is that of a numerous 
people with a highly specialized and complex culture which must be the re- 
sult of a still earlier period of adaptation to the Arctic Coast. 

Because this is such a large site, the present collections probably do not 
represent the material culture completely and with this in mind additional 
excavations will be made. Further work at the site and the study of skeletal 
remains from the Ipiutak cemetery we hope will lead to more specific con- 
clusions as to its significance in the general field of Arctic prehistory. At 
present the Ipiutak material strengthens earlier conclusions that the origin 
of Eskimo culture or the culture which gave rise to that of the historic Es- 
kimos will be found in Asia, since apparently the farther we penetrate the 
past the more complex become the strange ivory carvings and the more 
widely do the culture traits as a whole diverge from those widely distributed 
in the American Arctic. The centers of advanced cultural development in 
the Amur River region, Manchuria and even northern China lie closer geo- 
graphically to northwest Alaska than do the centers of high culture in North 
America. It is true that there are now only slight indications of Asiatic 
origin, but I believe that this is due to a lack of ancient material from north- 
eastern Asia comparable to that on the American side of the Straits and 


28 Collections in the American Museum of Natural History. 

2° B. Laufer, The Decorative Art of the Amur River Tribe (Memoir, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. VII, 1902, pl. IT). 

8° Collections in American Museum of Natural History. 

% Kurile Island—I. Schnell, Prehistoric Finds from the Island World of the Far East 
(The Museum of Far Eastern Antiquities. Bulletin No. 4, Stockholm, 1932, pl. XII). 

® Baikal Region—B. E. Petrie, Neolithic Finds on the Shore of Baikal (Publications 
du Musée d’Anthropologie et d’Ethnographie, Pierre Le Grand Prés, L’Academie Impériale 
des Science, Vol. ITI, 1916). 
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that if this material were available the Ipiutak culture would not appear as 
an unexpected and somewhat isolated form. Furthermore, I believe, with 
this increasing complexity, it now becomes evident that we need not expect 
to find some simple, primitive form of culture in the Arctic ancestral to that 
described as Eskimo. It is more probable that Eskimo culture, as we know 
‘t. is the result of an adaptation to the Arctic coast made by people from 
Southern latitudes, probably west of Bering Straits in Eastern Asia. 


AMERICAN MusEuM OF NATURAL HIsTORY 
New York, N. Y. 
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INTERMARRIAGE IN CASTE SOCIETIES! 


By KINGSLEY DAVIS 


OCIAL stratification, whatever its causes, hinges upon certain objective 

bases or marks—e.g., sex, age, birth, race, residence, achievement, and 
appearance—tangible pegs whereon are hung the more intangible realities 
of invidious discrimination. These same objective bases also serve as axes 
for marital selection, partly because they are directly connected with the 
structure and function of wedlock, partly because they are indirectly con- 
nected with wedlock through the master-basis of matrimonial choice, strati- 
fication. The present paper deals with marital selection only in this second 
sense, being primarily concerned with the interrelation between marriage 
and caste. Our interest does not arise solely from the fact that caste is an 
extreme form of stratification, but also from the rather strange circumstance 
that despite the intimate dependence of caste stratification upon caste 
endogamy, intermarriage often occurs in caste societies, sometimes in the 
highly regularized form of hypergamy. 


RANK AND THE EQUALITARIAN PRINCIPLE IN MARRIAGE 


A cardinal principle of every stratified social order is that the majority 
of those marrying shall marry equals. This rule can be called (according to 
the type of stratification involved) class, caste, or sténdische endogamy.* 

1 The writer is indebted to Ralph Linton, Robert K. Merton, and George E. Simpson for 
helpful suggestions. 

2 The logic, or illogic, of terms such as endogamy, exogamy, and inlermarriage seems never 
to have been explored. To understand them one must avoid the concreteness customarily given 
the terms, because marital restriction applies not to concrete groups in the sense of physical 
aggregates but rather to abstract collectivities—i.e., individuals viewed as possessing a particu- 
lar quality in abstraction from the other qualities. Thus kinship, geographical proximity, and 
religious affiliation are attributes which, each according to its degree, may influence marriage- 
ability. Unfortunately the physical connotation of ‘‘endo” and “exo” hinders an analytic 
application of the terms, and their use has obscured the fact that the bases of marital selection 
are not only as numerous as the bases of social position but also as independently variable. 
Since persons marriageable on one basis may not be on another, it is impossible to speak of an 
“endogamous group” in any concrete sense. Endogamy and exogamy are correlated terms. The 
first indicates marriage into a class of persons of which I also am a member; the second, mar- 
riage into a class of which I am not a member. Thus compulsory marriage into my own village 
is endogamy; into a neighboring village, exogamy. If intermarriage be taken simply in the 
sense of marriage between two persons who are members of different groups, then every mar- 
riage is an intermarriage (between male and female, if nothing else) and the word is redundant. 
Therefore, intermarriage must be viewed as the violation of or deviation from an endogamous 
rule. Above all, it must not be confused with exogamy. Whereas intermarriage is a deviation 
from an endogamous rule, exogamy is not a deviation at all but a rule in itself. There is no 
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The empirical evidence for it is that stratification and endogamy develop 
concomitantly, and that the more rigid the stratification the more stringent 
the endogamy. The logical evidence consists in the structural-functional 
connections, abstractly considered, between marriage on the one hand and 
stratification on the other. The interconnections may be discussed in terms 
of two propositions: (1) that equality is required by the nature of the marri- 
age bond; (2) that it is required by the nature, or dynamics, of descent, 
inheritance, and socialization in a stratified order. 

(1) We know, empirically, that marriage usually implies equality of 
caste or class status between the parties, as shown by the symbolic identi- 
fication of the mates (common name, common living quarters, common off- 
spring); by the element of reciprocal exchange (cross-cousin marriage, 
sister exchange, gift exchange); by the anxiety of families to marry their 
children into families having at least as high a status as their own; by the 
use of marriage, like friendship, as an alliance mechanism and as a means of 
vertical mobility (the party marrying up would gain nothing if marriage did 
not imply equality); and by the role of marriage as both a criterion and an 
agency of assimilation (e.g., assimilation of the Dutch burghers and French 
Huguenots in South Africa).* When we ask why this implication of equality 


general term indicating a deviation from an exogamous rule, although incest has in some cases 
been broadened from its strictly kinship meaning for this purpose [as when Reo Fortune writes 
of ‘‘village incest” in Sorcerers of Dobu (New York, 1932), pp. 27-28.] 

Since every concrete stratified structure utilizes more than one principle as a basis for 
assigning rank to individuals, and since some of these principles are mutually incompatible 
and therefore no one of them is exclusively effective, it follows that when we classify actual 
systems of stratification, we do so on the basis of which principle predominates, understanding 
that we never find pure concrete types. In caste structures the dominant principle is two fold: 
inheritance of the parental status at birth, and fixity of this status through life. In class struc- 
tures there is a similar inheritance of the parental status at birth, but it does not necessarily 
remain fixed, achieved status being possible. In stdndische or estate systems (terms suggested 
by Robert K. Merton) the dominant principle is the ascription of general status on the basis 
of a specific relation to another individual in a hierarchy, usually a feudal hierarchy, vertical 
mobility occurring when (under somewhat exceptional conditions, such as manumission) this 
specific relation is broken or altered. 

3 The only kind of equality which marriage does not imply is sex equality. Between hus- 
band and wife there is generally an invidious difference based on sex, but this is not a caste dif- 
ference. It resembles caste in that it is a fixed status acquired at birth, yet it differs from 
caste in two particulars: First, the status acquired at birth is not inherited from one or other 
of the parents but is acquired through genetic chance. Boys and girls both inherit their father’s 
caste rank in a patrilineal system, for example, but they cannot both inherit their sex rank 
from him. Since in each stratum fathers procreate both males and females, there are women in 
all strata and men in all strata, and sex dichotomy cuts across the class-caste-stinde plane of 
stratification. Second, sex differences are functionally integrated in a different manner from 
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is present, part of our answer lies in the kind of relation marriage is—above 
all, its intimate character. It is incompatible with the mechanisms of 
social distance ordinarily insulating members of different castes from one 
another. If some persons are “untouchable,” they must also be unmar- 
riageable, and if food which they cook is “uneatable,” they must also be 
“unusable” in the kitchen.* Not only does a primary or Gemeinschaft rela- 
tion always tend to be equalitarian, but it is precisely the more intimate 
relations that a caste system publicly bans between strata. Conversely, 
when intimate relations do arise, they tend to mitigate the caste inequality, 
as seen for example in the better treatment of house slaves as against field 
slaves.® 

(2) Since marriage is an institutional mechanism for procreating and 
rearing children, the requirements of status ascription in a caste order prac- 
tically require the marriage of equals. A wife reared in a social stratum 
widely different from her husband’s is apt to inculcate ideas and behavior 
incompatible with the position the children will inherit from their father, 
thus creating a hiatus between their status and their role. The family struc- 
ture itself depends upon certain mutual attitudes, e.g., filial respect and 
parental authority; if the children follow the status of the upper-caste 
parent, their attitudes toward the other parent will be those of the higher 
caste toward the lower and therefore incompatible with the proper familial 
sentiments. Hence it can be seen that the integrity of the child’s personality, 
of the family structure, and of the caste organization requires that the 
parents be roughly matched in social position—that, in short, there be caste 


caste differences. The former are seized upon to distribute separate but com plementary func- 
tions within the family. The family occupies a single niche within the class or caste hierarchy 
(necessarily, since this hierarchy depends, in the first instance, upon the inheritance of parental 
status); therefore, any distinction internal to the family cannot be at the same time a class or 
caste distinction. Caste and class involve a distribution of functions usually outside the 
activities specifically related to reproduction and status ascription. Therefore, because of the 
difference in principle and in functional integration, the discrimination between sexes, no 
matter how harsh, can never be coterminous with discrimination between castes. Cf. J. J. 
Nieboer’s ingenious discussion of whether or not women, simply as women, ever constitute a 
slave stratum. He concludes that they never do, because if all women in society were enslaved, 
their character as women and wives would predominate over their character as slaves. Slavery 
in an Industrial System (The Hague, 1900), pp. 8-24. 

4 To see this one should realize that the only reason the frequent menstrual taboo on food 
preparation is possible is that it does not disqualify a woman permanently from her womanly 
task and does not affect all women at the same time. 

5 R.S. Rattray, Ashanti Law and Constitution (London, 1929), Ch. V; M. J. Herskovits, 
Dahomey (New York, 1938), II, pp. 99-100; R. E. Park, Mentality of Racial Hybrids (Ameri- 
can Journal of Sociology, 36, January, 1931), pp. 546-557. 
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endogamy. Through endogamy the caste system so regulates its reproduc- 
tive and status-ascriptive institution (the family) that caste distinctions 
remain clear rather than become blurred in the next generation. This is why 
in unsanctioned intercaste unions the offspring are illegitimate and either 
follow the status of the lower spouse or receive an intermediate position,® 
while in sanctioned intercaste unions the mates are usually made equal at 
the time of marriage, the lower spouse and the subsequent offspring acquir- 
ing the status of the higher spouse. 

Concretely, other variables than rank affect marital selection. One of 
these is unilateral kinship; for to the extent that each partner’s allegiance 
attaches to his sib rather than his partner, the marriage is deprived of its 
ultimate importance both for him and for the child. If sib residence is com- 
bined with sib solidarity, the sib group may socialize the child and thus the 
social provenience of the outside mate have little to do with the adjustment 
of socialization to the needs of descent and inheritance. Hence we might 
expect in strong lineal systems a minimal emphasis upon the social equality 
of marriage partners. Yet this is not actually true, primarily because mar- 
riage is an alliance as well as a reproductive institution. A group would 
rather ally itself with a powerful than with a weak line. While it is true that 
since the status of the non-descent (usually outgoing) sex is generally raised, 
at marriage to that of the descent-determining mate and that accordingly 
no hardship accrues to the latter from marrying a person socially beneath 
him, it is still plain that for outgoing members of the sib such marriages en- 
tail a definite loss of prestige which redounds to the discredit of the group. 
Consequently, the effort of each sib to insure that its outgoing members 
marry equals or better tends to produce rank endogamy. This is notably 
illustrated in patrilineal systems, e.g. the Chinese; but in matrilineal sys- 
tems the addition of feminine descent, inheritance, and succession to the 
woman’s usual importance in socialization may concentrate so much in the 
hands of the clan that the role of the outside mate (the father) is negligible 
and the significance of marriage as both an intimate union and an alliance 
mechanism mitigated. Though stratified matrilineal societies are few, and 
most of them endogamous, they do seem to permit with unusual liberality 
bona fide marriage between social disequals.’ 

Another influential variable is plural mating. The secondary wives may 
well come from an inferior stratum because they are generally subordinated 


® Kingsley Davis, The Forms of Illegitimacy (Social Forces, 18, October 1939), pp. 85-87. 
7 The Natchez will presently be discussed. The Dobuans, an extreme instance of clan 
solidarity, possess (unfortunately for our purposes) no stratification. R. F. Fortune, Sorcerers 
of Dobu (New York, 1932), p. 128. 
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to the first wife. In such cases the first marriage is the true marriage (i.e., 
has the qualities generally regarded as intrinsic to this relation), while the 
others merge into concubinage, an institution quite different from marriage. 

Concretely, then, there are forces that oppose rank endogamy. But the 
principle that stratification in itself necessitates such endogamy remains 
firm. Our explanation of this principle will become clearer when we explore 
actual caste societies and attempt to deal with glaring exceptions (such 
as hypergamy) which occur in them. 


THE HINDU SYSTEM 


Looking at the orthodox Hindu caste system, we find the rule of en- 
dogamy to be its most important feature. 
Generally speaking, the marriage restrictions govern all other restrictions. If a man 
can marry another man’s daughter, he can eat, drink, and smoke with him; and 
he can also meet him in panchayat (caste council).* 


Since a Hindu enters his caste by birth, and since marriage is the institu- 
tional machinery through which birth legitimately occurs, it is to be 
expected (as indicated above) that caste distinctions in India can be main- 
tained only through the proper regimentation of the marital bond, i.e., 
through the prohibition of intermarriage. This is why, in India, it is the 
relatives of the prospective mates, rather than the young persons them- 
selves, who are the parties to the marriage contract, and why the prelimi- 
naries to marriage are prescribed rather than spontaneous, for in this way 
the endogamous rule is enforced without interference from the vagaries of 
romantic attraction.® Child marriage, in which the marital decision results 
from the will of the parents thinking along caste lines rather than the will 
of the mates themselves, guarantees endogamous propriety. The prohibition 
against widow remarriage, a custom for which all Hindus at least have re- 
spect, can likewise be interpreted as part of the general regulation of matri- 
mony in the interest of caste stratification; for it is apparently a symbolic 
expression of the strength of the caste order. By making marriage an eternal, 
indestructible union, the principle of caste itself is made eternal and in- 
destructible, endogamous marriage being the heart of the caste order. This 
connection is affirmed by the fact that those caste groups which prohibit 
widow marriage are given a high status by virtue of this fact; i.e., those 

8 E. A. H. Blunt, The Caste System of Northern India (London, 1931), p. 47. 

® Herbert Risley, The People of India (London, 1915), pp. 192-193. Rabindranath Tagore, 
The Indian Ideal of Marriage in The Book of Marriage (Hermann Keyserling, ed., New York, 
1920). 
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groups which sanctify the caste principle by eternalizing endogamous mar- 
riage are rewarded commensurately. Hindu society thus turns out to be a 
system in which child marriage, widow celibacy, and endogamy are integral 
parts, functionally related to caste." 


HINDU HYPERGAMY 


Yet, strangely enough, intermarriage does occur _in Hindu society, 
though not so much between castes as between subcastes. 


Caste endogamy is absolutely rigid and immutable, permitting no open evasion. 
Sometimes even high castes are compelled by a lack of women to make a practice 
of taking low caste women as wives: but in such cases both the husband and his 
caste connive at their own deception, and if they are willing to ignore custom, are 
very unwilling that the fact should be generally known. . . . Subcaste endogamy in 
most cases is as rigid as caste endogamy. Occasionally a breach of the endogamic 
law of a subcaste may be condoned by purificatory sacrifice ... or by a fine... : 
but as a rule permanent excommunication is the penalty imposed. ... Yet sub- 
caste endogamy is not so immutable. It can be set aside altogether, even by Brah- 
mans... . Furthermore, the marriage regulations of subcastes vary from place to 
place." 


This greater looseness of subcaste endogamy permits a practice that almost 
invariably accompanies non-racial stratification—namely, hypergamy, a 
form of institutionalized intermarriage whereby the men of a higher caste- 
group may marry women of a lower group, but not vice versa. “‘Parents are 
obliged to marry their daughters into an equal or higher section, and if 
they fail to do so, are themselves reduced to the status of the section in 
which their daughter marries.” Highly developed among the Rajputs and 
Rarhi Brahmans, it is practiced by many other castes as well. 


Indeed, amongst all Hindus there is probably a tendency towards hypergamy. A 
curious proof of this fact is provided by the statistics of birthplace in the United 
Provinces. In two successive census reports (1901 and 1911), it is shown clearly, 
firstly, that the bulk of persons living in districts other than that in which they 
were born are women; secondly, that the migration is from east to west. As the lower 
branches of a widespread caste, generally speaking, live in the east of the Provinces, 
and the higher in the west, the conclusion that hypergamy has something to do 
with the nature of this “marriage” migration appears sound.” 


1° It is not intended that this is a full explanation of child marriage and widow agamy in 
India, but simply that one important factor in such full explanation would be the caste order 
and its internal necessity of endogamy. 1 Blunt, op. cit., pp. 48-49. 

1 Edward Westermarck, History of Human Marriage (New York, 1922), II, p. 59. 
8 Blunt, op. cit., pp. 46-47. 
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CASTE HYPERGAMY ELSEWHERE 

India is not the sole area where hypergamy is found. Westermarck 
mentions several instances elsewhere, among them the following example: 
In Madagascar the Antimerina or patrician caste was divided into six classes, each 
of which generally claimed descent from a royal ancestor and regarded itself as a 
group of blood-relations. These groups were endogamous in theory but a man of 
a higher class might marry a woman of a lower class. On the other hand, a woman 
of a higher rank was prohibited by strict taboo from marrying beneath her rank; 
and if she so far demeaned herself as to marry a commoner, she lost her title o/ 
nobility and was disowned by her family. 


In predominantly democratic North America the Natchez" possessed 
a remarkable caste system which consisted of two major divisions, the com- 
mon herd (called Stinkards) on the one hand, and the nobility on the other. 
The nobility embraced within itself three different ranks—the Suns at the 
top, the Nobles next, and the Honored People third—so that in the entire 
structure there were four strata. Social position descended in a peculiar 
manner. In the ruling Sun caste it was strictly matrilineal and primogeni- 
tary, the eldest son of the chief’s eldest sister succeeding him to office, 
and membership in the caste being through females only.’* Three remark- 
able rules affected these matrilineal Suns: first, they were absolutely ex- 
ogamous, for they had to marry Stinkards; second, the children of Sun 
women and Stinkard men were Suns, but the children of Sun men and Stink- 
ard women were neither Suns nor Stinkards (as we might expect in a 
perfectly matrilineal society), but were Nobles, i.e., one grade below their 
fathers; third, the Stinkard husbands of the Sun women were not the equals 
but virtually the slaves of their aristocratic wives, and when the wives died 
the husbands were required to die with them by strangulation.’ These 
rules were apparently the keystone of a whole intercaste marriage system 


4 History of Human M. -iage, Il, p. 64. The same passage is contained in Risley, op. cit., 
p. 180. The latter suggests, pp. 180-181, that there may have been a hypergamous relation be- 
tween the patricians and plebeians in Rome before the Lex Canuleia. 

% John R. Swanton, Indian Tribes of the Lower Mississippi Valley (Bureau of American 
Ethnology, Bulletin 43, Washington, D.C., 1911), pp. 45-256. W. C. McLeod, Natchez Political 
Evolution, (American Anthropologist, 24), pp. 201-229. 

6 Swanton, op. cit., pp. 100-108. 

17 Tbid., pp. 104, 106; McLeod, op. cit., pp. 221-227. Wives of Sun men were not so abject, 
but they also, at the death of their royal husbands, had to undergo suttee. It will be noticed 
that the Sun women, as well as the Sun men, married down. R. K. Merton has suggested the 
name hypogamy for the case when women marry down, reserving the term hypergamy for the 
case when women marry up. For an explanation of why these terms are apt to be confusing, 
however, see the latter part of the next section. 
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(see table below), in which descent was matrilineal when the mother ranked 
higher than the father and patrilineal when the father ranked higher (but 
with the child taking a status one step lower than the father in this latter 
case).'8 The society was unusual in making exogamous marriage the norm 
rather than the exception for the upper castes and in knitting together on 
this basis a system of descent, government, and morality. It therefore 
demonstrates the malleability and strength of institutionalized intermar- 
riage in caste societies. 


Hypogamy DESCENT Hy pergamy 
Sun 9 Sun 
IN Suns 
Stinkard Stinkard 9 
Noble Noble 
Ne 
Stinkard # Stinkard 9? 
Honored 9? Honored ¢@ 
Honored \ 
Stinkard Stinkard 9? 
Stinkard 9 Stinkard @ 
Stinkard \ 
Stinkard Stinkard 9? 


The intercaste marriage and descent system of the Natchez Indians 


THE THEORY OF HYPERGAMOUS INTERMARRIAGE 

At first an explanation of sanctioned intermarriage in caste systems ap- 
pears impossible to formulate. Caste, as we saw, depends upon birth and 
hence upon the regimentation of marital choice along caste lines, producing 
in every rigidly stratified system a pattern of caste endogamy. The question 
then arises, why is intermarriage ever permitted at all? What function does 
it subserve in a society which would seem to call for the opposite pattern? 
The answer lies, apparently, in four interrelated directions. 


18 Information on the Natchez is scanty‘and controversial. The system may not have 
been so perfect as our attempt to distil the essence of it seems to indicate. For one thing, as 
McLeod has pointed out, some Stinkards, with their wives, were promoted to the Honored 
rank by virtue of deeds of valor or religious infanticide (McLeod, op. cit., pp. 213-215). There is 
even a hint that promotion from this rank to that of Noble may have been possible (ibid., p. 
209). 
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(1) Despite the Natchez (see footnote 20), hypergamy occurs more fre- 
quently between ranks that are close together than between those that are 
far apart. This fact, which fits our hypothesis of the equalitarian principle 
in marriage, diminishes the scope of the required explanation. Indeed, since 
subcastes are hard to distinguish from classes, hypergamy is more of a class 
phenomenon than a caste phenomenon—though, of course, it is in many 
cases a pattern in which both class and caste are involved, one being played 
off against the other. 

(2) We can assume that no social order, however stratified it may be, 
will operate efficiently if its component layers are utterly insulated from 
each other. Since marriage functions as an alliance mechanism,'® hyper- 
gamy may serve to produce vertical solidarity. Yet, despite this unify- 
ing power, intermarriage cannot become the rule; either it must remain 
the exception or stratification itself must disappear.”° 


19 Intermarriage across caste lines for alliance purposes is most frequent when a small 
ruling caste wishes to solidify itself with lower ranks. This was seemingly the situation among 
the Natchez. It was also the case in Japan at one time. At the beginning of the Tokugawa 
dynasty “‘a lady of Tokugawa lineage was forbidden to marry a Court noble, but the shogun 
himself was expected to take a consort from one of the noble houses of the imperial capital. 
From the days of Iemitsu this latter custom was maintained. ...” F. Brinkley and Baron 
Kikuchi, A History of the Japanese People (New York, 1915), p. 620. The converse of this 
principle is the desire to prevent alliances between equals to the disinterest of those of superior 
rank. Thus in Japan matrimonial alliances between barons of adjacent provinces were for- 
bidden, and marriages between families with as little as three thousand koku required the 
Yedo’s consent (ibid., p. 575). 

20 The Natchez challenge both this and the previous generalizations, but further analysis 
illuminates rather than obscures our main points. In the first place, though probable, it is not 
certain that Nobles had to marry Stinkards (McLeod, op. cit., pp. 204-205); and we do know 
that when a Stinkard rose to the Honored rank by religious or warlike deeds, his wife rose 
with him (Swanton, op. cit., p. 104), so that here were unions (the percentage of which in the 
total we do not know) which were not intermarriages. Also, it is likely that because of the dis- 
proportionate number of Stinkards in the population, most of the marriages were Stinkard- 
Stinkard unions, thus making the majority of matings in the society endogamous rather than 
exogamous. In the second place, we must note the strong matrilineal emphasis in the Natchez 
aristocracy and recall in this connection our principle, previously stated, that a variable which 
may affect the usual equalitarian nature of marriage is matrilineal descent. Amongst the 
Natchez the marriages of the matrilineal Sun women were anything but equalitarian. The 
Stinkard husband in her house occupied the position of a domestic servant or slave; he could 
not commit adultery, while she (in contrast to most married women in the society) could; he 
could not eat with her, sit in her presence, or adopt a tone of equality toward her (Swanton, 
op. cit., p. 102). In the absence of equality in Sun 9 =Commonerc marriages, therefore, it is 
not surprising that intermarriage could unite the top and bottom castes. It is interesting that 
this inequality was much greater in unions between Sun women and Stinkard men than in 
those between Sun men and Stinkard women. The reason for this is apparently that in the 
latter unions the ordinary dominance of the married Natchez male was compatible with the 
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(3) Since sex and romance are never completely inhibited by caste 
taboos, some de facto intercaste unions inevitably occur. One way of han- 
dling these unions is to give them the status of marriage. The less stringent 
the caste barriers, the greater is the number of such unions—another reason 
for the greater frequency of hypergamy between closely related strata. 

(4) There is inherent in the class-caste-stinde form of stratification a 
powerful motivation to hypergamy. To see this let us assume the familiar 
type of patrilineal caste order found among Hindus. Here, be it noted, the 
wife acquires the rank of her husband at marriage, no matter what her 
origin. Her position thus acquired, and the position of her children, nat- 
urally affect the social standing of her parents and siblings, who profit by 
having a daughter and grandchildren of high status. She and her family, 
then, have every reason to desire a marriage into a higher caste group, if 
permitted. Looking at it from the husband’s side, one might think that the 
man would lose status by marrying a woman beneath him. Ordinarily he 
does, but if there is an institutionalized channel by which he can do so with 
impunity, the stigma is avoided. Given this chanel the men of a high caste 
stand to profit from hypergamous marriage for three reasons: (a) it in- 
creases their area of selection, making it easier to find beautiful or otherwise 
attractive mates, (b) it enables them more economically to have several 
wives, and (c) it works to their profit, because the families of the lower 
strata will pay a groom-price in order to marry their daughters well.” In 


husband’s caste dominance, whereas it was incompatible with the husband’s caste abasement 
in the former, where the Sun women were the progenitors of the Sun chiefs. In the third place, 
the information about the Natchez indicates that the Suns probably constituted a small por- 
tion of the population, perhaps simply a ruling family (McLeod, p. 205). If so, then compulsory 
exogamy perhaps had a kinship basis, and as we shall see, it was typical rather than exceptional, 
bearing a striking resemblance to ruling matrilineal groups in West Africa where the royal 
women may choose mates from among the commoners, mates who have no equality in the 
marriage relation and may be dismissed at will (e.g., Loango, Dahomey). The Natchez were also 
typical in that the children of an aristocratic man and Stinkard wife took the status of neither 
one, but rather an intermediate status, which is a frequent pattern connected with intercaste 
unions. These considerations indicate, then, that the Natchez were probably no genuine excep- 
tion to the theses so far advanced—namely that, unless influenced by a strong matrilineal 
emphasis, marriage implies social equality between the mates, that this equality necessitates 
the observance of rank endogamy in the preponderance of cases, and that when intermarriage 
does occur it tends to be between closely related rather than between widely separated ranks 

%1 Since the women of higher castes, being unable to marry down, suffer a deadly competi- 
tion from their lower-caste sisters, they too are forced to pay a bridegroom price to get hus- 
bands from their own level. This situation produces such practices as female infanticide and 
the commercial polygyny noted among the Brahmans of Bengal, where eligible men may make 
a profitable living by marrying as many as sixty to one hundred wives. (Risley, op. cit., pp. 
165-171.) 
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other words, while individual marriages may exhibit anomalous combina- 
tions, culturally defined patterns of selection always involve a trade, a 
reciprocity which insures a certain kind of equality by balancing between 
the two mates all the qualities which enter into the calculation of marital 
advantage. A most convenient type of bargain is that in which one party 
brings to the marriage the same social status as the other (e.g., caste endog- 
amy). But there are other elements of status than sheer birth or caste. 
Above all, there are achievement, beauty, intelligence, youth, wealth (each 
giving a class position as distinct from birth). In the typical hypergamous 
pattern the upper-caste male enjoys the privilege of selecting a mate from 
his own caste without competition from lower males, while at the same time 
he may take from below a female whose other qualities offset her lower 
birth. He trades his caste position for other considerations. The phrase 
“marrying down” (or “marrying up’’), therefore, is apt to be confusing, 
because this direction often manifests itself on only one basis of stratifica- 
tion, it being reversed on some other basis. When for example, the rich 
Jewish merchant of late Medieval Europe married his daughter to a poor 
but talented scholar from the Yeshiva, each of the parties was marrying 
“up” in one sense, “down” in another. It happens that caste is an extremely 
rigid mode of stratification tending to force everything else into its mold 
and thus to give each individual a general over-all station. Yet inevitably 
other principles manifest themselves, thereupon providing a motive for 
intermarriage. These considerations also explain why it is difficult to find 
any uniformity connecting sex with the direction of intermarriage. In one 
pattern, so far as birth is concerned, the women may be privileged to marry 
down—in exchange for wealth, perhaps, or goodwill. In another pattern, it 
may be the man who, with respect to birth, marries down. The direction 
depends on the role of the two sexes in the culture’s particular configuration 
of status values. 

In such terms as these the paradox of intermarriage in a predominantly 
endogamous caste system is resolved. Intermarriage may be an integral 
part of a stratified structure. 


NO HYPERGAMY IN RACIAL CASTE SYSTEMS 
Further clarification can be obtained from examining that type of caste 
system wherein hypergamy does not occur—namely, the racial type. In the 
literature on caste endogamy a fundamental distinction has been overlooked 
—that between non-racial and racial castes. A non-racial caste system, such 
as the Hindu, is one in which the criterion of caste status is primarily de- 
scent, symbolized in purely socio-economic terms; while a racial system is 
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one in which the criterion is primarily physiognomic, usually chromatic, 
with socio-economic differences implied.” Only if this distinction is kept 
in mind will the facts of endogamy and intermarriage become intelligible. 
Turning now to the racial societies, our main problem is to explain why 
sanctioned intermarriage does not occur in them. 

The main point is that intercos’e unions in a non-racial system do not 
create the problem of the hybrid in nearly so acute a form as in the racial caste 
system. To make this clear let us assume, in a patrilineal caste order, a 
union between upper-caste male and lower-caste female. If the stratification 
is not based on race, the offspring of the mixed marriage will bear no external 
mark of their mother’s origin. Provided they are socialized properly for 
taking their father’s status, no one will ever know the difference between 
them and children whose mothers and fathers both came from the same 
caste. But if the stratification is based on race, then the offspring will in- 
evitably bear the mark of the lower caste. Furthermore, it will be impossible 
automatically to give the wife the status of the husband at marriage, be- 
cause she tco will bear the indelible stamp of the lower caste. In short, 
strata based on race are marriage-tight (i.e., strictly endogamous), and hy- 
pergamy is an absolutely incompatible pattern.” 

# Actually the racial and the descent bases are close together, but their results somewhat 
divergent. The reason that race serves as an excellent basis of caste is that one gets one’s racial 
traits by birth from parents having those traits, and one cannot change these traits during the 
rest of one’s life. But it must be borne in mind that between parent and child there can be no 
hiatus in descent, by definition; whereas there can be such hiatus in racial traits. Consider the 
following instance: “Often, we are told, a family in which a light complexion predominates 
will bring into the world a child darker than its parents or the other children in the family. 
The child so unfortunate occupies a different position in the household. One father had a son 
much darker than himself. When he left the Creole community he passed his son off as his 
chauffeur, and so rose superior to the barriers of race in his own case.” H. M. Bond, Two Racial 
Islands in Alabama (American Journal of Sociology, XXXVI, January 1931), p. 560. Further 
more, consider the prevalent phenomenon of “‘passing,” which shifts an individual from the 
racial caste of his parents to that of his parents’ superiors. See C. B. Day, A Study of Some 
Negro-W hite Families in the United States (Cambridge, Mass.: Peabody Museum, 1932), pp. 5, 
11. Race thus adds another dimension to descent as a basis of caste. This dimension is bio- 
logical, with its own mode of variation. The hypothesis that the Hindu system began on a racial 
basis is unproven. Even if true, however, it does not alter the fact that today this system is 
for the most part purely a matter of descent rather than race, symbolized only in socio- 
economic terms. 

% The writings of R. E. Park, E. B. Reuter, E. V. Stonequist, and other specialists in 
race relations have abundantly shown the role of the hybrid to be crucial in any racial caste 
system. 

% G. E. Simpson informs me that in so far as the relations between the elite and mass in 
Haiti are concerned, the conclusions here advanced concerning racio-caste endogamy hold true. 
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We are of course speaking of marriage rather than concubinage. The 
latter, since it does not imply equality between the mates or between upper- 
caste parent and his natural child, is a form of intercaste union perfectly 
suited to either type of caste system. It seems, however, that intercaste 
concubinage itself will ultimately break down a racial caste system by the 
simple process of distributing the racial traits of the upper caste so lavishly 
among the lower that there remains no actual difference of race on which to 
base caste distinctions. Furthermore, interracial concubinage is particularly 
apt to manifest itself when the upper caste is suffering from a shortage of 
women, and in this situation it tends to become a de facto marriage, because 
the father develops affection for his hybrid offspring and attempts to give 
them his social status. Unless this is prevented, the castes soon disappear or 
at least cease to be racial in character. We find, therefore, that in those 
societies which subsequently developed a racial caste system (e.g., South 
Africa, United States) interracial concubinage did not become a fixed insti- 
tution; while in those which subsequently failed to develop such a system 
in spite of the juxtaposition of diverse racial elements (e.g., Brazil, Hawaii, 
Mexico) interracial concubinage and/or marriage took place freely at an 
early date. 


MARRIAGE BETWEEN RACIAL CASTES IN THE UNITED STATES 


In the southern part of the United States, where white and black con- 
stitute two distinct racial castes, no intermarriage is legally or morally per- 
mitted. The rationale of the prchibition is strikingly revealed in the usual 
legal definition of a Negro. A favorite legislative formula is that a Negro is 
anyone who has one-eighth or more of Negro blood in his veins.** Georgia 


Hypergamy, usually spontaneous, may occur within a racial caste, but not between such 
castes. Since it is difficult to distinguish subcastes from classes, such hypergamy (similar to 
that in a non-racial system) represents a playing off of the caste as against the class principle, 
absence of pigment being bargained off against achievement. The following passage concerning 
the British West Indies in slave days illustrates the tendency: ‘“‘Mulatto girls were very gen- 
erally the willing or unwilling victims of illicit relations with white men. These they preferred 
to mulatto mates who were compelled to associate with black women, who, in turn, preferred 
them to the pure blacks. In fact, there seems to have been a growing desire among colored 
women to live with men a shade lighter than themselves and the ambition to have a ‘fair chile’ 
is still widespread in Jamaica.”’ F. W. Pitman, Slavery on British West India Plantations in the 
18th Century (Journal of Negro History, XI, October 1926), p. 634. 

% Alabama has in its constitution that the legislature shall never pass any law to author- 
ize or legalize any marriage between a white person and a Negro, or a descendant of a Negro to 
the third generation inclusive. Alabama State Constitution, Sec. 102; C. 1923, Secs. 5001-2; 
E. B. Reuter, Race Mixture (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1931), p. 82. 
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bans marriage between a white person and persons having an “ascertainable 
trace of either Negro, African, West Indian, Asiatic Indian, Mongolian, 
Japanese or Chinese blood in their veins.” Such laws indicate one thing: 
that the racial integrity of the upper caste is to be strictly maintained, to 
the degree that all persons of mixed racial qualities shall be placed unequivo- 
cally in the lower of the two castes. To permit intermarriage would be to give 
the hybrid offspring the legal status of its father, and would soon undermine 
the very basis of the caste order. Hence either intermarriage must be strictly 
forbidden or racial caste abandoned. Thirty states forbid intermarriage and 
thus align themselves legally on the side of racial caste. 

Even in those states where intermarriage is legal it seldom occurs, being 
against custom. When it does occur, strangely, it fails to follow the hyper- 
gamous pattern. Instead of an upper-caste male marrying a lower-caste 
female, as we would expect, we find the Negro male usually espousing a 
white woman.” The reason apparently is that in a racio-caste system where 
the dominant philosophy and structure is not that of caste but of equalita- 
rian democracy, the class achievement of certain Negro males enables them 
to bargain for females of the white caste who stand low in the class hier- 
archy. Such females can gain more by marrying a well-off or superior Negro 
than by marying a white man of their own class. One could object that a 
similar advantage accrues to a low-class white man marrying a superior 
Negro woman, but in our culture it is not men (but women) who marry for 
economic support, so that a white man marrying a Negro woman is dam- 
aged precisely in his own sphere, i.e., economically, without receiving a 
compensatory advantage. Furthermore, if sex is the motive, caste inequality 
makes it easy for the white man to take sexual advantage of Negro women 
without marrying them; also, there is no shortage of white women for sexual 
satisfaction. Finally, because of the racial barrier, it is impossible for a 
Negro wife to acquire at marriage her white husband’s caste status; instead 
her white husband tends to acquire her status in such case—thus violating 
not only the caste but also the patrilineal principle. If a white wife takes the 


% ‘The New York State figures indicate that in 1929, 2.7 per cent of the Negro grooms and 
8 per cent of the Negro brides married white consorts. Statistics in this state running back to 
1916 indicate little trend in this respect.” T. J. Woofter, Races and Ethnic Groups in American 
Life (New York, 1933), p. 208. E. B. Reuter affirms the same relationship in The American 
Race Problem (New York, 1938), p. 143. Julius Drachsler quotes figures from p. 50 of Ray 
Stannard Baker’s Following the Color Line showing that in 1900 in Boston 32 out of a total of 
35 mixed marriages were between Negro groom and white bride; in 1901 the ratio was 30 out 
of 31, in 1902 it was 25 out of 29, in 1903, 27 out of 29, in 1904, 27 out of 28, and in 1905 
17 out of 19. Intermarriage in New York City (New York, 1921), p. 50. This tendency is there- 
fore quite long-standing. 
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caste status of her Negro husband, that at least fits the patrilineal principle. 
Consequently, it is mainly white women who trade their caste status for 
class advantage by marrying Negroes.?’ 


INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE IN SOUTH AFRICA 


The situation in South Africa resembles that in the United States, except 
that there the Negroes are in the majority and have retained more of their 
own culture. Most jurisdictions do not forbid white-colored marriages, but 
strongly condemn and practically eliminate them. When such marriages 
do occur they tend to follow, in contrast to those in the United States, a 
superficially hypergamous pattern, more brides than grooms being native. 
The numbers, however, are so small as to have little significance.”® 

When the whites first entered South Africa, there existed no racial caste 
system and no ban on intermarriage. As caste feeling with respect to race 
gradually arose, so did the ban on intermarriage, the two being functionally 
related. In recent times a single case of white-black marriage by Christian 
rites will fill the newspapers with indignant protest, though illicit intercourse 
will pass unnoticed.”® 


INTERRACIAL MARRIAGE IN BRAZIL AND HAWAII 


The United States and South Africa demonstrate that where there is 
racial caste there is no institutionalized intermarriage but instead a drastic 
endogamy. We know, however, that the mere coexistence of different races 
in the same population does not produce a racio-caste system. Consequently, 

27 “Tn almost every case the white persons contracting mixed marriages are of the lower 
economic strata of the population.”’ Reuter, of. cif., p. 143. Often they are immigrant women 
who understand our class system but not our racial dichotomy. 

28 The Negro Year Book (Monroe N. Work, Ed., 1937-38), p. 426, gives the following table; 
for the Union of South Africa: 


Bride Groom 
Native Native 
1929 15 1 
1930 16 1 
1931 7 1 
1932 6 - 
1933 9 - 
1934 7 - 


The excess of native brides may be attributable to the preponderance of natives in South 
Africa and the still perceptible scarcity of white women, South Africa being a frontier country 
to a greater extent than the United States. 

29D. A. Lane, The Negro in British South Africa (Journal of Negro History, VI, 1921), p. 
305. See also the brilliant historical account of the rise of the Negro-White caste system con- 
tained in I. D. MacCrone’s Race Attitudes in South Africa (London, 1937). 
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we must now discuss two outstanding examples (Brazil and Hawaii) of 
societies in which, despite racial heterogeneity, no caste organization exists. 

The history of Brazil reveals that the Portuguese invaders mixed freely 
with the aborigines. The tropical climates made it inadvisable to bring over 
Portuguese women, hard to exterminate the indigenous population, and im- 
possible to establish purely European agricultural communities.*® Further- 
more, the Portuguese possessed a traditional willingness, even in their own 
hemisphere,™ to miscegenate with colored peoples. The stage was thus set 
for varied racial crossings. Since the slave trade lasted fifty years longer and 
probably bulked larger than in the United States and since, with the aboli- 
tion of slavery, diverse strains of European immigrants crowded into the 
country, multifarious mixtures made the nation a racial potpourri in which 
the drawing of racio-caste lines became practically impossible by virtue of 
the sheer multiplicity of the lines that would have to be drawn. Today 
Brazil is racially the most liberal of all countries colonized by white men, 
and though there may be some private disinclination toward intermarriage, 
there is no public resentment of it. Having no racial castes, it has no racial 
endogamy.* 

Hawaii, another polyracial region failing to develop a racio-caste system 
and therefore permitting miscegenation, owes its liberality, like Brazil, to 
certain historical] factors. Marriage between the first white settlers and the 
natives was initially encouraged by the loose family organization of the 
Hawaiians, their freedom from antagonism toward foreigners, the affiliation 
of the first settlers with the royal families on the Islands, the absence of 
white women, and the distance of Hawaii from the home countries and hence 


8° E V. Stonequist, Race Mixture and the Mulatto (in Race Relations and the Race Problem, 
E. T. Thompson, Ed., Durham, N. C., 1939), pp. 246-247. 

3 C. G. Woodson, The Beginnings of the Miscegenation of the Whites and Blacks (Journal 
of Negro History, III, October 1918), p. 336. Donald Pierson, The Negro in Bahia, Brazil 
(American Sociological Review, IV, August 1939), p. 526. 

® There is of course a class system in Brazil, and since the darker peoples are only recently 
released from slavery and servitude, they tend to be in the lower ranks of this class system. 
Moreover, these classes, like all classes, tend to be somewhat endogamous. This is what S. H. 
Lowrie has shown in his Racial and National Intermarriage in a Brazilian City (American 
Journal of Sociology, XLIV, March 1939), pp. 684-698, but he probably went too far in at- 
tributing the class endogamy to race, as suggested by Riidiger Bilden’s Comments, loc. cit., 
pp. 698-701. Pierson, op. cit., maintains that the dark person may rise to a high status not 
simply within his own color group but within the total group, thus enhancing his marriage- 
ability to persons of whatever color. Intermarriage is proceeding so fast that the Bahians, for 
example, look forward to the disappearance of the Negro as a separate racial type. 

33 See the brilliant work of Romanzo Adams, Interracial Marriage in Hawaii (New York, 
Macmillan, 1937), pp. 46-62, briefly summarized here. 
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the home prejudices of the settlers. Once started, this intermarriage made 
the formation of racial castes virtually impossible, for the white settlers who 
married native women developed a fatherly interest and affection for their 
halfbreed offspring and naturally wished to give them their high social 
status. It was therefore impossible for either the fathers or their children to 
identify Hawaiian racial traits with an inferior caste. Then with economic 
development of the Islands, varied racial strains migrated to the region and, 
for the same reasons, intermarried with natives and halfbreeds. In subse- 
quent generations so many of the inhabitants were mixed and hence identi- 
fied with more than one stock that no one race could publicly proclaim its 
superiority and retain the allegiance or goodwill of the majority. Therefore 
the situation continued in such a way as to prevent rigid racial stratification 
or a public taboo on intermarriage. 

Brazil and Hawaii thus demonstrate the close connection between caste 
endogamy and the maintenance of a racio-caste structure. Given a historical 
situation which encourages racial intermarriage, racial castes cannot form. 


NAZI GERMANY 


It is interesting that in Nazi Germany an attempt has been made, in 
spite of previous miscegenation and the absence of clearcut racial groups, 
to create a racial caste system. The National Citizenship Law of September, 
1935, which makes a distinction between a national and a citizen, accom- 
plishes this, for only those can be citizens who are of German or allied blood, 
thus excluding the Jew.* The most fanatical rule associated with this new 
caste system is the taboo on intermarriage. 


In the eyes of good Nazis believing in the omnipotence of the germ-plasm, the pre- 
vention of interbreeding between Aryan and non-Aryan and the separation of the 
alleged racial strains is more important than social segregation. The Niirnberg law 
of September 15, 1935, forbids the marriage between a Jew and a German national 
of German or allied blood. Such marriages in violation of the law may be declared 
invalid. Extramarital sex intercourse is forbidden and punishable. To prevent the 
seduction of Aryan maidens, their employment in Jewish households before reach- 
ing the age of forty-five is forbidden . . . the most minute specifications to prevent 
race mixture were worked out. For example, the marriage of a full Jew and a 
quarter-Jew is prohibited. ... The marriage of quarter-Jew with quarter-Jew is 
forbidden. Even sexual intercourse between a Jew and a quarter-Jew is forbidden.® 


Nazi Germany therefore illustrates again the close connection between 
racial caste and absolute endogamy. If the difference between Jew and 


* Clifford Kirkpatric, Nazi Germany: Its Women and Family Life (Indianapolis, 1938), pp 
178-179. % Thid., p. 180. 
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Aryan were not couched in racial terms, it would be quite possible to have 
a system of hypergamy by which Aryan men could marry Jewish women, 
with no reflection on the offspring. But having a racial conception of the 
caste difference, any form of intermixture becomes strictly forbidden. The 
fact that the racial element in the caste differentiation is a pure myth does 
not in the least lessen its strength. In fact, all racial caste systems possess a 
racial mythology; it is a part of the non-rational realm of thought which 
goes with this type of social organization, on a par with the non-rational 
philosophy which necessarily goes with any social organization. The only 
odd thing about the Nazi racial doctrine is its completely mythological 
character. It has less external fact to go on than any other racial delusion. 
One therefore wonders why the creation of a Jewish caste had to be ration- 
alized in racial terms, since this requires such mental distortion. The answer 
lies, I think, in the proposition that a complex industrial society cannot 
conform to the caste pattern of stratification unless the latter is in racial 
terms. A non-racial caste system, fixing one’s life status simply on the basis 
of descent, implies a degree of socio-economic stability which no industrial 
society can have. A racial caste system, on the other hand, places the basis 
of caste outside the economic system itself, in the obvious constitution of 
the individual. Only in this way, and then only by rigid enforcement, can a 
complex society maintain a caste division. Furthermore, racial castes cannot 
easily be maintained if there are more than two races. This is illustrated not 
only by Nazi Germany (which singles out the Jews as one “race’’ and lumps 
everybody else together in another “racial’”’ group as “Aryans’’), but also 
by South Africa and the United States, and in a negative way by Brazil 
and Hawaii. As it is, Nazi Germany has a difficult time defining who are 
Jews. It must maintain bureaus for “family research” in which genealogies 
are industriously catalogued. Actually the definition of who is a Jew and 
who is not depends upon ancestry rather than organic racial traits. Ancestry 
would serve equally as well to designate a non-racial caste as a racial one, 
but since Germany has a complex industrial system, and since in such a 
system too much can happen after birth to one’s status, the myth of an 
unalterable racial basis has been adopted. 


SUMMARY: THE THEORY OF INTERMARRIAGE IN CASTE SOCIETIES 


We arrive at the conclusion that any discussion of caste endogamy and 
hypergamy must distinguish racial from non-racial caste systems. In the 
second kind of system the strata tend to be more numerous, intermarriage 
more permissible, because the hypergamous mate may be raised at marriage 
to the status of the non-hypergamous one, and the children, if socialized 
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properly, will bear no mark of their parents’ dual origin. This does not mean 
that intermarriage is necessarily frequent. There are some non-racial caste 
systems which permit no intermarriage,* and in all of them intermarriage 
represents a minority of matings in the society. Generally, the closer two 
strata are te each other, the greater the amount of intermarriage; hence 
intermarriage occurs more often between class strata than between caste 
divisions, and often involves an interplay between class and caste factors. 
The strong tendency toward intermarriage arises both from the societal 
need for vertical as well as horizontal cohesion and from the individual’s 
tendency to exercise the privilege of his caste position in the interest of 
class ends (e.g., economic and social advantage apart from birth) and sexual 
demands. Intermarriage is therefore a definite part of the system of non- 
racial stratification in most instances. 

In racio-caste systems, however, the institution of hypergamy becomes 
totally incompatible with the very basis of the stratification. When race 
is made the basis, there is a double sense in which marriage is relevant to 
caste: first as the institutional mechanism through which descent and 
socialization are regulated, second as the genetic mechanism through which 
biological identity is maintained. Whereas in a plain caste system matri- 
mony is relevant only in the first sense, it becomes, in a racial system, signifi- 
cant also in the second sense, and hence doubly endogamous. Therefore we 
find that in those societies wherein radical racial differences have not led to 
caste formation there was an early history of lax restrictions upon intermar- 
riage and concubinage; whereas in those societies where racial castes have 
arisen there were strong currents against intermarriage from the start. The 
causes of laxity in the early history of settlement are usually the scarcity of 
women (resulting from long distance migration, tropical climate, and get- 
rich-quick aims), the presence of more than two racial types, a numerous 
native population plentifully supplied with women, and the early produc- 
tion of halfbreeds. Such conditions produce a powerful impulse on the part 
of the conquerors to settle down in purportedly concubinary but actually 
marital relations with the subordinate women, to rear the children as if 
they had the status of the father, and thus to lay the foundation either for 
the racial absorption of the upper group or for the necessity of importing 
new members of this group and redefining the caste boundaries from time 


% E.g., the Masaiwho do not intermarry with the pariah smith caste in their communities- 
M. Merker, Die Masai (Berlin, 1904), 110-114. It should be noted that here there are only two 
castes, that the separation is extremely rigid, even to the extent of a separate language [A. 
C. Hollis, The Masai (London, 1905), pp. 330-331], yet racially the smiths are apparently 
identical with the rest of the Masai. 
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to time.*’ It would seem that racial castes arise more readily when there are 
only two races, when these are radically different in bodily features and 
culture, and when both possess a balanced sex ratio. The post-Columbian 
explorations set the stage for social contact between alien peoples—contact 
which could lead either to amalgamation or the formation of racial castes. 
In some cases conditions led to amalgamation, in other cases to caste. In 
either event, in making or avoiding a potential caste order, intermarriage 
played a determining role. It is, indeed, a crucial factor in caste structures of 
whatever type. 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 

STATE COLLEGE, PENNSYLVANIA 

7 The history of the West Indies is enlightening on this point. Here the high rate of con- 
cubinage, if not downright intermarriage, would have absorbed the white population if the 
latter had not been replenished constantly by a steady stream of recruits from Europe. See 
C. H. Wesley, The Negro in the West Indies, Slavery and Freedom (Journal of Negro History, 
XVII, January 1932), pp. 51-56. Those countries which gained or for long retained their 
independence (Brazil, Hawaii, Mexico) tended, if they had large native populations, to tolerate 
amalgamation without the caste lines being re-drawn, while those which remained satellites 
of European nations tended to remain under caste auspices. 
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THE ALKATCHO CARRIER: HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 
OF CREST PREROGATIVES By IRVING GOLDMAN 


I. INTRODUCTION 


HE well known tendency for the Athabascan-speaking peoples to adopt 

the culture of their neighbors in éoto or in part, affords a particularly 
fruitful field for the study of cultural process. Such an investigation among 
the northern Athabascans is especially promising because of the number 
and variety of examples available.! The Eyak Indians of the Copper River, 
Alaska, for example, are culturally indistinguishable from their Eskimo 
neighbors; the Kutchin and Tahltan have borrowed much of their social 
organization from the Tlingit; and the Upper Carrier tribes and some of the 
Sekani bands show marked Gitksan influence (Tsimshian). The Lower Car- 
rier as exemplified by the villages of Alkacho and Kluskus, subjected toa 
influences both from their northern Carrier neighbors and the Bella Coola to 
the west, show mixed cultural characteristics, as do apparently the Chilco- 
tin; finally, the Sarcee to the east have amalgamated with the Blackfoot and 
retain nothing but their original language. 

It is the purpose of this study to treat only a single example, which may, 
however, shed some light on the general problem of Athabascan susceptibil- 
ity to foreign influences. The social organization of the Alkatcho Carrier 
seems to have been influenced from two sources, indirectly from Gitksan, 
and directly by Bella Coola. An analysis of this process serves a dual func- 
tion; it illuminates on the one hand some of the basic processes of cultural 
assimilation in the area, and helps clarify, on the other, an otherwise per- 
plexing problem of the functional relationships of Alkatcho Carrier social 
organization. Of especial interest is the position of the Alkatcho Carrier 
with relation to divergent sources of influence, a condition paralleled among 
the tribes of the central North Pacific Coast area, which can be utilized to 
supply some clues as to the cultural determinants in the area. 


Il. ALKATCHO CARRIER CULTURE 
An account of Alkatcho Carrier culture has already been presented else- 
where,” hence a brief résumé will suffice here. Brief references to the Alkat- 


cho Carrier have appeared in the writings of A. G. Morice on the western 
Denes, and a detailed study of their material culture has been prepared by 


! See A. G. Morice, Is Carrier Sociology Indigenous or Exotic? (Transactions Royal Society 
of Canada, First Series, 1892, Vol. 10), pp. 109-126. 

2 I. Goldman, The Alkatcho Carrier of British Columbia, in Acculturation in Seven American 
Indian Tribes, Ralph Linton, ed. (D. Appleton-Century, N. Y. 1940). 
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Harlan I. Smith.* The writer spent some five months with the lower Carrier 
at the villages of Alkatcho, Kluskus, Nazko, and Quesnel in the winter of 
1935-36.4 

Carrier population has suffered a serious decline within the last fifty 
years. Today, the most westerly village of this group, Alkatcho has little 
over 100 inhabitants. Traditions of the Indians and archaeological sources® 
reveal the early existence of many villages with relatively large populations 
in the immediate vicinity of Alkatcho. A village was occupied in former 
times by a number of closely related family groups, descendants of a group 
of siblings referred to by the Carrier as a sadeku. The sadeku comprised all 
individuals descended through the line of grandfather, while beyond that 
was the sadekuka, “distant relatives,” descendants through the line of great- 
grandfather. This line marked the limits of consanguinity. The closeness of 
sadeku ties is reflected in the relationship terminology, a man referring to all 
sadeku members of his own generation as male or female, older or younger 
sibling. Inheritance of property, names, honorific prerogatives are bilateral, 
but since residence is overwhelmingly patrilocal, inheritance of economic 
privileges tends to be patrilineal. The relationship terminology does not dis- 
tinguish between maternal and paternal lines. In common with their coast 
neighbors the Carrier recognized three social classes, nobility, commoners 
and slaves. The nobles were those who had acquired by inheritance or by 
purchase titles, crests, and other honorific prerogatives and who had been 
elevated to nobility through a series of four potlatches sponsored by some 
relative from either the maternal or paternal lines. The village chief, méotih, 
the most important noble, was responsible for organizing potlatches and for 
the adjustment of hunting and fishing territory disputes. He was generally 
one who had inherited the position through a direct line of primogeniture. 
The oldest of any line of siblings was a subsidiary chief, detsd, ‘‘first one.” 


Crest Prerogatives among the Alkaticho Carrier 


Matrilineal exogamic sibs or phratries with totemic names have been 
described for the Upper Carrier, and for some of the western groups of 
northern Athabascans as Sekani, Kutchin, Tahltan.* The phratries pos- 


3 Manuscript in the National Museum of Canada, Ottawa. 

4 The field work was done under grants from the General Education Board, and the 
Columbia University Social Science Research Council. 

5 Harlan I. Smith, ms. At the west end of Qualcho Lake he reported over 100 house 
sites, 10 miles north of Alkatcho 40 to 50, on the main Bella Coola trail three miles west of 
Anahim Lake 30 to 40. The sites refer to the semi-underground house which appears to have 
spread from the Interior Salish as far north as Fraser Lake. 

6 The Upper Carrier and Sekani have been described by D. Jenness, and by A. G. Morice, 
Kutchin and Tahltan by C. Osgood. 
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sessed a number of crests, called natst by the Carrier and Sekani, which were 
displayed by the nobles and were transmitted in the matrilineal line, i.e., 
within the phratry. The nobility owned in addition another class of crests 
called shan ’ka, which presumably could be disposed of by the owner accord- 
ing to his inclination. These could pass outside of the phratry. 

At Alkatcho the situation appears to have been somewhat more compli- 
cated. Alkatcho Carrier informants describe a natsi as a local group whose 
members lived together as one family in the same village, shared common 
fishing sites and hunting territory, participated jointly in potlatches, and 
used as a crest the totemic animal! designating the group. Members of the 
natst group desiring to use the group crest as a carving on grave posts, 
house ridge poles, paintings on house fronts or on other objects, or any other 
prerogative pertaining to any particular crest were required to distribute 
property at a potlatch. Poor people, therefore, although nominally belong- 
ing to a crest group, could exercise none of its ceremonial prerogatives. Since 
descent within the sadeku was bilateral, children were assigned to the crest 
groups of either the paternal or maternal line or to both. Thus some men at 
Alkatcho inherited and validated membership in three crest groups. The 
Alkatcho Carrier crest group never appears to have regulated marriage ex- 
cept to the extent that the crest group coincided with the sadeku, the con- 
sanguineal kin group. The crest group could therefore not have been either 
a clearly defined local group or a stable social unit. Although it possessed 
marked generic resemblances to the northern phratric system, it differed 
from the latter in the absence of emphasis upon either matriliny or exogamy. 
Yet it is essential to postulate that the Alkatcho Carrier crest groups de- 
rived from the Upper Carrier phratries which, in the process of integration 
with a social system stressing bilateral descent and exogamy through con- 
sanguinity, were transformed into a new but unstable type of social unit. 
Obviously, the northern phratric system either effectuates a thoroughgoing 
change in the systems of exogamy and descent as it did among the Upper 
Carrier or it is itself transformed. The latter occurred at Alkatcho. Some of 
the western bands of the Sekani also attempted to adopt matrilineal exo- 
gamic phratries to an essentially bilateral band system with somewhat simi- 
lar results.? In fact the Alkatcho Carrier claim that in the old days every- 
body belonged to a crest group, but that in the recent past, i.e., just before 


7 Diamond Jenness, The Sekani Indians of British Columbia (National Museum of 
Canada, Bulletin 84, Anthropological Series No. 20, Ottawa, 1937). The Finlay River Sekani 
first attempted to establish phratries in 1850 in conformity with the Gitksan system, but the 
system does not seem to have taken firm root, and functions according to Jenness “tor a few 
weeks only” during the year. An investigation of phratric matriliny and exogamy through 
genealogies would have been most helpful here. 
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the potlatch-rank system began to succumb to white pressure, only nobles 
had privileges in such groups. This is by no means inconsistent with our 
hypothesis. 

As has been pointed out, the Alkatcho Carrier were subject to two sets 
of cultural influences from the north and from the Bella Coola. The latter 
have a village organization with bilateral descent and exogamy through 
consanguinity, and lack clans entirely. Crests among the Bella Coola are all 
individually owned, and transmitted bilaterally among the nobility. Hence 
we may postulate further that what the Alkatcho Carrier call a matsi is the 
resultant of two vectors of diffusion. Under Bella Coola influence the north- 
ern phratries lose their sib character and become instead honorific societies. 
The entire process seems to have occupied so short a time span that native 
accounts of the natsf necessarily appear to be confused. For the sake of em- 
phasizing the interaction of Upper Carrier and Bella Coola influences on 
the Alkatcho Carrier crest group we are describing separately the sib fea- 
tures of the matst, and its purely honorific aspects. 


Sib Features of the Alkatcho Carrier natst 


There were at one time in the vicinity of Alkatcho three local crest 
groups or matsts, the Beavers (ésayu),® who lived at the villages Salmon 
House on the Salmon River (Dean River) and at Qualcho Lake, villages 
that are now extinct (the Upper Dean River in fact seems to have been oc- 
cupied at one time by Bella Coola according to their traditions and mythol- 
ogy),® and the Grizzly Bears (cas) and the Ravens (datsan), who lived at 
Alkatcho and the closely surrounding villages. One man at Alkatcho con- 
sidered himself a Timber Wolf (Yas), rights to which he had acquired at 
Ootsa Lake. Other crests represented at Alkatcho were black bear, and owl. 

Each of the three main crest groups had a chief who looked after them, 
and were “like one family.”” The Beavers constructed their houses “like a 
beaver house,” the semi-subterranean house of the Plateau, made of poles 
set in a circle and covered with earth. A ladder extended up through the 
smoke hole for entrance.'® This early house type undoubtedly adopted from 


8 Tsa-“beaver,” yu-meaning uncertain. Morice, translates the term as “beaver medicine” 
as did my own informants. Cf. A. G. Morice, Notes an the Western Denes (Transactions of the 
Canadian Institute, Vol.4, 1892-93), p. 204. Jenness translates yu as “people,” Jenness, of. cit., 
p. 48. The suffix may be foreign. 

® “The history of the villages on the Upper Dean River are puzzling. Mythological 
accounts of their founding were obtained and some older people stated that they had been 
occupied until recent years.” T. F. McIlwraith, Social and Religious Life of the Bella Coola, 
manuscript. 

10 For description of this house among the Carrier see A. G. Morice, op. cit., p. 191, and 
Harlan I. Smith, manuscript, on Alkatcho Carrier material culture. 
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the Interior Salisk was later supplanted among the Carrier by a rude imita- 
tion of the Northwest Coast plank house. At Eliguk Lakenear Alkatcho such 
semi-subterranean houses were in use until about 1850 or so. The Grizzly 
Bears and Ravens at Alkatcho used the plank houses," distinguished by an 
entrance meant to represent the entrance into a bear’s den. The doorway 
was a circular opening in the front wall and was raised about four feet from 
the ground requiring one to climb up in order to enter. The Raven people 
distinguished their house with a carved representation of a raven.” Subse- 
quently the Ravens and Grizzly Bears combined in one potlatch house 
which had both the Raven crest and the Grizzly Bear door. 

The crest group headed by a chief with limited powers occupied a com- 
mon hunting territory, owned common fishing sites, and organized group 
hunts. Trespass on crest group territory was forbidden. The demarcation 
of crest group hunting territories is not remembered, and certainly sharply 
demarcated boundaries would have been alien to Alkatcho Carrier property 
concepts. A hunting territory is simply an area in which a group of siblings 
and their children commonly hunt, and when it is not in use for any length 
of time is reallocated within the village. 

At Salmon House, on the Dean River, a number of hanging basket traps 
were suspended from a small falls. Salmon attempting to leap the falls 
dropped into the basket. Six of these traps were placed side by side. The 
first of these called tsenu’ye, belonged to a Beaver (tsa’yu) chief and all 
members of the Beaver group could take fish from it. Two others, diye’nko, 
and nide’ntan belonged to individuals from Qualcho Lake, another two, 
nul'tem and tseyenu'ntan had been built by the people from Alkatcho and 
all from that village had rights to its fish. The last one had neither name 
nor claimant and was open property. The Beavers also owned the entire 
side of the river where their basket trap was hung. Since the Dean River was 
on the main route of the Lower Carrier to Bella Coola, the site of Salmon 
House served as a common camping ground. This accounts for the variety 
vi fish traps at the falls. But the variety of patterns of ownership of the 
traps demonstrates, too, the unstable character of social groupings among 
the Lower Carrier. 

The crest group was responsible for the interment of its deceased mem- 
bers. The remains of the deceased were always returned to the village of his 

1 The semi-underground house and the plank house coexisted among the lower Carrier 
but the former type was apparently on its way out. The last plank house collapsed some 
50 years ago, and by that time none of the semi-subterranean types were in existence. It is 
also possible that the association of the Beavers with the older house type, and the Grizzlies 
and Ravens with the newer, refers to different time levels in their adoption at Alkatcho. 

1 Morice sketched such a crest at Alkatcho. See p. 191, op. cit. 
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crest group. Thus, if a Beaver died at some distant village, his cremated 
remains were returned to his village for interment in the hollow of a tall post 
surmounted by the Beaver crest. The Beavers paid in that event for the 
remains. The crest group chief organized the necessary potlatches at the 
funeral to which the close kin of the deceased contributed. But if a man had 
no close kin, the crest group undertook to finance the funeral potlatch. 

The ceremonial functions of the crest group were oriented primarily 
around the potlatch complex. Each crest group potlatched as a unit under 
its own chief and sat together at the ceremonies. The host at a potlatch had 
the responsibility of assigning each guest his proper seat in the house accord- 
ing to his rank within his crest group. If he mistook a guests crest group 
affiliation, the latter declared himself to be insulted and presented the host 
with some valuable object with the remark, “I throw this into the fire.” 
This implied that the property was as though thrown into the fire and was 
not to be returned—a symbolic equivalent of the Coast practice of actually 
destroying property. 

Each crest group also had its own songs and dances which followed a 
general theme, though each dancer was free to improvise. The Beavers imi- 
tated in their dance the movements of the Beaver through the water; the 
Grizzly Bears used a grizzly bear skin in dancing. No description of the 
Raven dance was obtained. The performance of a song and dance required 
a distribution of gifts to the gathering. Intra-crest group property distribu- 
tions also gave members opportunities to elevate their social standing. A 
novitiate into the nobility among the Beavers was offered a beaver’s tail by 
the Beaver chief and was expected to pay very heavily for it, the amount 
determining his relative social] position in the group. The payment in the 
form of skins, dentalia shells, items of clothing, or a gun was distributed 
among all the Beavers and no return payment was expected. If a Beaver 
had his hat blown off by a gust of wind, another member of the Beavers by 
retrieving it and shouting, ‘“yal’das/”” (meaning unknown) had the right to 
purchase it at an exorbitant price. This, as a rule, only a great chief would 
undertake to do. Among the Ravens a member of the group climbed up on 
the roof of the potlatch house and shouted “kaw kaw,” imitating the raven 


13 The following is the song of the Grizzly Bear crest: 


yu'nug dal'dzan hantetyi 
west blue flower _it begins to grow 
enkete simpa h’one nao'sta 


I don’t know how long before I go there. 


It is explained that the grizzly bear wants to eat this blue flower and asks how long it will be 
before he reaches it. 
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cry, to signify that the raven wanted to smoke. Whereupon all the Ravens 
assembled at the house of their chief, who cut up tobacco and distributed it 
among them. He also filled a large pipe that had a number of stems radiating 
out from the bowl" with tobacco and this was smoked in turn by the Ravens 
in order of rank. The pipe itself belonged to the Raven chief and was in- 
herited in his family. 

The special prerogative attributed to the Grizzly Bears apart from the 
songs and dances was the privilege of requiring guests to enter the house 
through the circular doorway, previously described. The men gathered in- 
side the house and roared with laughter as the women tried clumsily to 
climb in without exposing themselves. Some women tried to creep through 
with their legs held tightly closed, and others were so ashamed that they 
made no effort to enter the house at all. Noble women, though, lifting their 
legs high climbed boldly through the door. For this they were admired, be- 
cause noble women were expected to be strong and different from other 
women. At a later period the lower part of the doorway was cut away to 
avoid embarrassing the women. 


Personal Crest Features of the Alkatcho Carrier natst 


The Alkatcho Carrier lumped under the single term, mafst, not only the 
crest group which was a sociological unit but all personal crests of which 
there were relatively few. But in either case inheritance of a crest followed 
the bilateral principle and did not establish an exogamic grouping. The as- 
sumption of a crest had to be validated by a distribution of property and its 
possession established one as a member of the nobility. Today, along with 
the general breakdown of the potlatch rank structure, crests are of relatively 
little importance. 

As a rule an individual assumed the family crest or crests at an age of 
economic maturity, for its assumption was apt to impose a heavy economic 
burden. Not only was an initial distribution of property essential, but its 
constant presentation at potlatches added additional expense. An economi- 
cally insecure person was in danger of not being able to live up to his crest. 
Thus only the wealthy validated crests. Wealthy crest group chiefs some- 
times publically bestowed one of their crests upon an unborn child, thus 
placing the child in the position of heir to all the titles and position of the 
chief. At this time crests from both sides of the family were bestowed on the 
child, the donors distributing property. The more usual procedure, though, 
was for a chief to select some young child as his heir and elevate him to the 


“4 This pipe is a prerogative among the Bella Coola and Kwakiutl according to Boas. 
It apparently is not known among any other groups of Carrier Indians. 
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nobility through a series of four potlatches some years apart. At one of these 
“elevating”’ potlatches the crests were bestowed. 

As on the coast, social stratification resulted from the tendency to trans- 
mit crests and titles of nobility in the line of primogeniture with wealth as 
the limiting factor. A moderately wealthy noble supported by his family 
could elevate one of his own children or some favorite nephew or grandchild 
through the four required potlatches to noble status, beginning with the 
first born of a line of siblings, then if possible adding the next in line and so 
on. As long as the potlatch requirements were met, any number of siblings 
could inherit the same crest. In other words, with crests firmly attached to 
the nobility, only a limited number of individuals could possess one. Of 
course since the first born of a line of siblings was responsible for the eco- 
nomic well-being of that group, the group necessarily shared in his economic 
privileges as a member of a crest group although they were denied the hon- 
orific prerogatives associated with membership. A newly rich family ac- 
quired crests and titles of nobility by direct purchase from another family 
line, or by undertaking to pay the funeral expenses of a deceased noble. 
Crests were purchased from Upper Carrier villages and from the Bella 
Coola. 

A crest group chief built the potlatch house for his group and put the 
crests on the gabled roof or within the house. One chief at Alkatcho, who 
had Grizzly Bear and Raven crests, carved the main upright posts in the 
house with the grizzly bear motif and set up raven on the roof. Another 
chief used the Bella Coola raven, called noakila, as a crest. Noakila was 
carved by Bella Coola craftsmen in human form. Two such noakilas deco- 
rated the main upright posts while the long roof stringer which projected 
from under the eaves on both sides of the house was carved to represent a 
beaver, the forward part as the head and the rear as the tail. A carved image 
of a grizzly bear was also kept in the house. 

Qwaxwanil’ana, the most prominent female chief among the Alkatcho 
Carrier some four generations ago, owned a large wooden grease ladle whose 
handle was carved with a raven crest and the bow! painted with the Grizzly 
Bear crest. At potlatches she sat with the Ravens although she had rights 
to Grizzly Bear as well. The spoon itself she had inherited from her mother, 
but since no one wished to assume it after her death, it is now on the open 
market and may be taken by anyone who wishes to validate it. 


Ill. THE ALKATCHO CARRIER CREST GROUP AND 
KINSHIP STRUCTURE 
The key to the instability of the crest group as a local village group with 
its cooperative ceremonial and economic functions is offered in the func- 
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tional interrelationship between the mafsf and Alkatcho Carrier kinship 
structure. The relationship system corresponds closely with the systems of 
the Salishan tribes, with northeastern Athabascan and to some extent with 
Sekani, but differs markedly from Upper Carrier in that at Alkatcho siblings 
and cousins are grouped together and that no distinctions are drawn be- 
tween maternal and paternal uncles and aunts. Cross-cousin marriage pre- 
ferred among the Upper Carrier is regarded as incestuous at Alkatcho.” 

A genealogical study of crest group inheritance and marriage regulation 
reveals a thoroughgoing bilaterality and no exogamy. Beaver marries 
Beaver, Grizzly Bear marries Raven, Raven marries Beaver etc. With re- 
spect to the transmission of crests there seem to be at least two principles: 
the daughter inherits a crest from her mother’s side and son from the father’s 
side, but on the other hand an individual may inherit crests from both sides. 
The former principle apparently shows an attempt to adapt the crest group 
to existing kinship structure and family organization by separating out the 
male and female line, which in practice is overridden by the freedom with 
which crests may be obtained from either side of the family."* Charlie West, 
for example, is Beaver, Grizzly Bear, and Raven, because his mother was 
Raven and his father had Beaver and Grizzly Bear. The Alkatcho Carrier 
also show a tendency for a grouping of individuals around the more illus- 
trious side of the family. Where the maternal line has the most prerogatives 
and is the wealthiest, closer ties are set up with that line. The fact that 


6 The following is a list of Alkatcho Carrier kinship terms: 


tsiyan’—father’s father and mother’s father 
and all relatives of that generation. 

atsu'’—grandmother, or the female counter- 
part of the éstyan term 

satcai’—grandchild, reciprocal of tstyan and 
atsu. 

a’ pa—own father 

akwal’—own mother 

atai—stepfather 

aze’—maternal and paternal uncle 

aki’—maternal and paternal aunt 

sagwaz’—siblings children male or female 

ano'—older male sibling and cousin 

satcel’—younger male sibling and cousin 

saya’'t—older female sibling and cousin 

sade’s—younger female sibling and cousin 


saye’—son (father speaking) 

saya’z—son (mother speaking) 

satse’—daughter (father speaking) 

sayat' se—daughter (mother speaking) 

sagwa's—my sibling’s children 

satcai’—all grandchildren of the family line 

saye'—sibling’s spouse 

scyasat’—daughter-in-law, and wife of my 
Sagwaz 

sazaz’—father-in-law. Is the reciprocal to the 
scyasal term 

sxa'ndan—son-in-law and husband of sagwaz 

sapez’—mothe-in-law, all her terminological 
sisters 

saat'—wife 

saket’—husband 


6 With respect to the freedom with which an individual may be affiliated to two or more 
groups, natsi’ inheritance shows a striking parallel to the Kwakiutl nwmayn. Among the Kwa- 
kiutl a child may belong to any numaym to which his parents, grandparents or greatgrand- 
parents belonged. He becomes a member of a mumaym by being given a name from that nu- 


maym. On that occasion property is distributed according to the rank of the name. 
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crests may be drawn from both sides of the family makes it possible for 
brothers to validate different crests and so assume economic and ceremonial 
privileges in different groups, a situation which would tend to disrupt se- 
riously the essential unity of the sibling group. Either the sibling group gives 
way to a new form of social grouping or crest group affiliation cannot be 
regarded too seriously as a cooperative economic unit. Residence, by and 
large, determines hunting and fishing rights among the Lower Carrier. Thus it 
appears likely that the Alkatcho Carrier crest group borrowed from the 
phratric system of the Upper Carrier was geared to the bilateral exogamic 
kin group, the sadeku, but that as emphasis upon the honorific aspects of 
crest prerogatives made for greater fluidity in crest group membership, the 
crest group slipped out of gear with the sadeku exogamic pattern and was 
transformed into an honorific society. A consideration of the prevailing 
systems of social organization of the tribes with whom the Alkatcho Carrier 
were in contact makes this hypothesis clearer. 


IV. HISTORICAL BACKGROUND OF ALKATCHO 
CARRIER CREST GROUPS 

The Northeastern Athabascans, including the Kaska, Slave, Dogrib, 
Hare, Yellowknife, Bear, Chipewyan, have a relatively simple type of social 
organization. The basic social unit is the small individual family, a number 
of whom may combine to form a loosely held together band headed by some 
capable man as chief. Marriage exogamy is based upon consanguinity, and 
residence after a period of bride service is patrilocal. Since these tribes are 
the simplest and least differentiated of all the northern Athabascans, they 
me y be regarded as representing the ancestral form of northern Athabascan. 
As the Athabascans moved westward, those groups that came into contact 
with the coast tribes adopted corresponding forms of social organization. 
The westernmost group of Carrier, the Bulkley River Carrier, settling close 
to the Gitksan, a Tsimshian group who controlled the trade route down the 
Skeena river, traded and intermarried with them. As a direct consequence 
of trade and intermarriage the Bulkley River Carrier grouped themselves 
into five exogamous matrilineal phratries corresponding to the Gitksan 
phratries.'7 Each phratry was further subdivided into two or more clans 
each with its own chief and distinctive crests, neftse. The phratry neverthe- 
less was the most important unit. It supported the claims of its members 
against others, and through its chief, who was also the chief of the highest 
ranking clan, it controlled the division of the hunting territories. It erected 


17 All information on the Bulkley River Carrier is from D. Jenness The Bulkley River Car- 
rier, manuscript. 
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a totem pole. The phratry also had a wider geographic extension than the 
clan. At potlatches the phratry chief occupied the center seat with the oth- 
ers sitting on either side of him in positions according to their relative social 
ranking. The phratry also possessed a number of titles which, though they 
could pass from clan to clan, could not leave the phratry. At death the phra- 
try of the deceased’s father gathered the bones after cremation and handed 
them over to the deceased’s phratry, which paid for the bones at a potlatch. 
A phratric division could also become a clan. Thus in 1865 the Tsayu 
(Beaver) phratry was so decimated by smallpox that its members incor- 
porated themselves as a clan in the laksamshu phratry. 

The clan, as a subdivision of the phratry, was also a matrilineal exoga- 
mous unit. Each clan had its own chiefs and distinctive crests and had exclu- 
sive rights over a hunting and fishing territory under the jurisdiction of its 
phratry. The headman of a clan was called ¢eneza and was supported by a 
body of nobles called sgeza who were his close kinsmen. At Alkatcho it 
should be pointed out that feneza was the name given to the head of a sadeku 
if he was the first born of a line of first born, and that the sgeza were his im- 
mediate kin. This establishes a parallel between the Alkatcho sadeku and 
the Bulkley River clan. 

Crests, among the Bulkley River Carrier were of two types, clan and per- 
sonal. Each clan had its own crest which was carved on totem poles, painted 
or carved on fronts of chiefs’ houses, painted on chiefs’ grave boxes, on cere- 
monial hats and blankets, and tattooed on the chests of clansmen. With each 
crest was a legend that could be related by anybody. Some of the clan crests 
were grizzly house, raven, grouse, owl, beaver, fungus. Personal crests called 
chanka were owned by nobles and gave them the right to act in a certain 
way, to imitate, for example, the caribou or a bear. When the crest coincided 
with a man’s title, it belonged to the clan structure and was inalienable. 
Otherwise it was purely personal property and could be given away or sold. 
The distinction between personal and clan crests was fluid. Children who 
were to become nobles had titles and crests bestowed on them when they 
were young. The assumption of a crest was always validated by a distribu- 
tion of property at a potlatch. The same crest could be owned by more than 
one person. Among the personal crests in use at Bulkley River were wolf, 
war leader, gun, grouse, black bear, grizzly bear, raven, etc. 

Less data are available on the phratry-clan system of the other Carrier 
tribes. According to Jenness,'® 


18 A, G. Morice, The Western Denes, p. 152. Morice’s use of clan corresponds to Jenness’ 
use of phratry. 
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...the phratry clan system seems to have extended no farther inland than the 
Bulkley River and Babine Lake, the two districts that bordered on the territory of 
the Gitksans. Some Carrier tribes to the eastward ranged themselves into phratries 
whose chiefs bore hereditary titles; and they even adopted crests for these phratries 
or for the chiefs who presided over them. Nowhere . . . did they subdivide their 
phratries into definite clans. . . . Nobles comprised only the chiefs and their nearest 
relatives and were outnumbered by the common people. The Tannotenne at Prince 
George may never have had phratries at all. The Indians at Stuart Lake got them 
from association with Babine Lake. 

The Carrier at Fraser Lake had the same phratries as the Bulkley River 
Carrier. These were exogamous, matrilineal and controlled a section of hunt- 
ing territory. Title to the hunting territories was held by the clan chief, 
toenezoi, but others of the same clan hunted with him and shared the usu- 
fruct of the land. Women obtained no claim to these lands since they could 
be alienated from the clan.'* The clan or phratry had extension in a number 
of villages. Co-clansmen avenged the murder of a clan fellow. The funeral 
obligations of the Fraser Lake Carrier clans were the same as at Bulkley 
River. 

The Carrier at Endako and Cheslatta Lakes also had the same five phra- 
try system, but at Stony Creek there were only two phratries. Among the 
latter group there is the suggestion that these phratries were not unlike the 
Alkatcho Carrier crest groups. Jenness’® states that, 

Before they (Stony Creek Carrier) were confined to a single reserve they occupied 
two villages, one on Nultsi Lake, and the other on Tatchik Lake. Some of them 
asserted that in former times all the Nultsi people belonged to one Yesilyu phratry, 
and all the Tatchik to the Gilserhyu. This is clearly impossible since the two phratries 
were exogamous units and every man must have belonged to a different phratry 
from his wife. It may be that the hunting territory around these lakes was divided 
between the two phratries. 


Among the Athabascan Sekani, to the northeast of the Carrier, only the 
western bands that were in trade and marital relations with the Gitskan 
adopted a phratry system, which functioned very weakly. A detailed picture 
of Sekani phratric functioning is lacking, unfortunately. It might show 
striking parallels to the condition of the crest groups at Alkatcho, because as 
Jenness points out, “‘inclusion of cousins of both maternal and paternal sides 
with siblings . . . shows that exogamy with matrilineal or patrilineal descent 
had no place in Sekani social organization.””*® Maternal and paternal uncles 
are, however, separated. It does not necessarily follow, as has been shown by 


18 Diamond Jenness, The Social and Religious Life of the Bulkley River Carrier, manu- 
script. 20 Diamond Jenness, The Sekani Indians. 
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Benedict* that bilaterality as expressed in kinship forms correlates with 
bilaterality of inheritance. Yet, if it is true that the Sekani recognized neith- 
er exogamy nor unilaterality of descent, then their phratric system would 
have been necessarily short-lived. 

The Tahltan north of the Sekani derived their phratry system from the 
Tlingit with whom they had intermarried.” The eastern Tahltans never did 
have phratries. The Kaska at one time had two phratries, Raven and Wolf, 
but these lapsed. The Tahltan in contact with Tlingit adopted the Wolf, 
Grizzly Bear and Raven phratries from the Tlingit which were subdivided 
into clans whose names referred to clan localities, such as naloten, “people of 
nalo,”’ tlapanoten “‘people of tlapan”’ etc. The clan names, it will be noted, 
were established on the basis of the family division of hunting grounds, al- 
though a member of one clan could hunt in the territory of another. Teit 
quite correctly points out that the clan corresponded to the tribal divisions 
prior to the adoption of the Tlingit social structure. Pertaining to each clan 
was a crest which was depicted in various ways at potlatches as a dance, as 
a painting on blankets, as a carving etc. The crest was inalienable from the 
clan, and if a clan sold or lost its crest representation, it became known as a 
“slave clan.”’ At the head of the clan was a chief, who was also the chief of a 
phratry if his was the ranking clan. The crest representation belonged and 
descended matrilineally within the clan. It was exhibited only at potlatches, 
for otherwise it would be cheapened. The clan was the potlatch-giving group 
and its house was common clan property and was inhabited only by the 
nobles or well-to-do people. The poorer people lived outside in separate 
lodges. 

Here the clan was more important than the phratry. The latter had 
merely ceremonial functions. At potlatch feasts each phratry had its own 
side of the house. If a Raven met another Raven when travelling or as a 
guest in a house for the first time, he made him a present and received a pres- 
ent of equal value in return. Often they exchanged clothes. At death one of 
the opposite phratries handled the burial and was paid for its services by the 
phratry of the deceased. 

Farther north the Kutchin tribes also had formed themselves into three 
matrilineal clans that were ranked, but lacked strict exogamy. As among 
their Northeastern Athabascan neighbors the important Kutchin social units 
were the biological family, and the band made up of a number of such fami- 
lies. One of the clans supplied the chiefs. Potlatches for the dead were given 


*1 Ruth Benedict, Marital and Property Rights in Bilateral Society (American Anthro- 
pologist 1936, vol. 38), pp. 368-373. 
#2 James Teit, Field Notes on the Tahltan, manuscript. 
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by close relatives of another clan. Clan members cooperated in these pot- 
latches.” 

Turning to the south of the Alkatcho Carrier we observe that some form 
of phratric system was adopted by the Chilcotin, and through them by the 
western Shuswap. Teit describes the situation among these tribes as fol- 
lows 


From the assertion of the Shuswap, and from what little information I managed to 
gather from the Chilcotin themselves, it appears certain that the tribe was organized 
in a manner similar to that of the coast tribes. They seem to have had three classes, 
nobles, common people, slaves. A clan system also prevailed, and there are traces of 
numerous societies. These are probably the same as the honorific totems occurring 
among the Carrier or similar to them. It seemed that the child belonged to both the 
father’s and mother’s families. The societies and groups of the Shuswap were quite 
similar to the corresponding groups among the Chilcotin from which tribe these 
customs were borrowed. It seems probable that at least part of the organization of 
tke Chilcotin was not borrowed directly from the coast but rather from the Carrier 
who obtained it from the Tsimshean of the Skeena River. 

The Ravens seem to have been a strong clan** among the Chilcotin. Nobles took 
their rank according to the amount of property they were able to distribute at pot- 
latches. .. . J As among the western Shuswap the clans gave no explanations of their 
origins in traditions, and thus there are no clan traditions in Chilcotin mythology. 
Morice states the same to be true of the Carrier clans and further says that the sys- 
tem had not been borrowed in its entirety by all the Carrier at the time of th: 
arrival of the whites. This agrees with the statements of the Shuswap regarding the 
comparatively recent introduction of the system among them. 


The Chilcotin social organization becomes somewhat clearer from the in- 
formation available on the western Shuswap. Among some branches of the 
Shuswap the ‘‘clan” system had come in as late as 1850. The nobles formed 
a hereditary caste intermarrying among themselves. Each of these groups 
was marked by the possession of a crest. ““These groups of the nobility were 
strictly hereditary. A person marrying a member of the crest group did not 
acquire its privileges, although they belonged to his children both male and 
female. Marriage seems to have been exogamic in these groups.”” As among 
the Alkatcho Carrier the crest group erected a representation of the crest on 


*3 Cornelius Osgood, Ethnography of the Kutchin (Yale University Publications in Anthro- 
pology, No. 14, 1936). 

* J. Teit, The Shuswap (Jesup North Pacific Expedition, Vol. 7. Memoir, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York), p. 786. 

% Teit’s use of the term clan here may not be justified. He offers no explanation or de- 
scription of the term so that we must take it as referring to any type of association. He does 
mention that the child belonged to both the father’s and mother’s families. 
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the house, at the main fishing places of the family group, and also at their 
graves. At the head of each crest group was a hereditary chief or leader. The 
crests among the nobility were Grizzly Bear, Raven, Wolf, Eagle, and 
Beaver. 


Relation of the Alkatcho Carrier Crest Groups to the Phratry System 


A comparison of the systems of phratries, clans and crests among the 
Athabascan tribes discussed above reveals at once their generic relationship 
to the matrilineal societies of the North. Equally significant are the varia- 
tions in phratric organization among the Athabascan tribes on the periphery 
of coastal influence. Invariably, where the geographic position of the tribes 
has introduced two sets of cultural influence, i.e., from the coast and from 
non-matrilineally organized tribes, unilaterality and clan exogamy have be- 
come only weakly established; the clans show marked instability and, as in 
the case of the Chilcotin and the Salishan Shuswap, appear to have func- 
tioned primarily as honorific societies. It appears further that, unless con- 
tinuous intermarriages, as among the Bulkley River Carrier, have contrived 
to overhaul drastically the basic pattern of Athabascan social organization, 
the phratries or clans become adapted to or superimposed upon a type of 
social organization not entirely congenial to matrilineal, exogamous sib 
units. The following tabular arrangement summarizes the main types of so- 
cial organization of the various groups discussed. 

The Alkatcho Carrier share at least one phratric name common to most 
of the Upper Carrier, the Tsayu (Beaver), and it is likely that at one time 
they also had the Gitamtanyu according to information obtained by Jenness. 
Tradition states that the Hagwilgate members of the clan “House in the Middle of 
Many” once contributed very liberally to a potlatch give; by Nelli a chief of the 
Gitamtanyu phratry among the Alkatcho subtribe to the south. At that time Nelli 
owned and was using as his crest an enormous ball of fungus, the right to which he 
transferred to his Hagwilgate helpers.” 


Raven and Grizzly Bear were two of the crests of the two main clans of the 
latter phratry at Hagwilgate. At Alkatcho these crests tended to be closely 
associated, thus lending support to the above account. It might also be 
pointed out that of the phratric names of the Upper Carrier all, with the 
exception of Tsayu and Tsoyeshotenne, are Gitksan approximations.*’ The 
common functions attributed to the Upper Carrier phratries or clans and to 
the Alkatcho Carrier crest groups establish most emphatically their generic 


*% Diamond Jenness—The Bulkley River Carrier. 
27 Diamond Jenness—The Sekani Indians, p. 48. 
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relationship: 1. Jurisdiction over and common use of hunting territory, 2. a 
sib chief with limited power of adjusting disputes and regulating hunting 
and fishing conditions, 3. a feeling of affinity among the members, 4. the co- 
operative undertaking of potlatches and the seating together at potlatches 
of members of the same group, 5. funeral responsibilities, and 6. the display 
of a crest. The essential differences arise from exogamy and unilaterality of 
descent. In other words the Upper Carrier version of the Gitksan phratries 
was adapted at Alkatcho to an uncongenial type of social organization. We 
are also dealing with the lumping together of a sib concept and the related 
complex of personal and clan crests. 

It might be pertinent to inquire why the Alkatcho Carrier did not adopt 
the entire phratric complex with exogamy and matriliny as did so many 
other of the Athabascans. The same question presents itself as we turn to 
the tribes of the central North Pacific Coast. Boas has pointed out that the 
Bella Bella have the same clans that are found among the Tsimshean, which 
lack however, the function of regulating marriage. Nor is maternal descent 
rigidly adhered to, for individuals may be assigned to any of the clans to 
which their ancestors had belonged. 


. as we go northward from the State of Washington the idea of the unity of the 
village becomes more and more intimately associated with certain privileges which 
we may describe as crests. When we reach Bella Bella we find overlying this system 
a small number of clans which are identical in name with the clans of the northern 
matrilineal tribes. The sameness of the clan names can only be due to historical 
connection. The four clans are almost functionless as compared to the village com- 
munities and their functions.”* 


Just as the social organization of the Bella Bella and the Kwakuitl seems 
to represent a mixture and readaptation of two conflicting methods of de- 
termining exogamy and descent so can we view the integration of the crest 
group among the Alkatcho Carrier as having resulted from the combined 
influence of Upper Carrier and Bella Coola. 


V. RELATIONS BETWEEN THE ALKATCHO CARRIER 
AND THE BELLA COOLA 
Long before the coming of the missionaries the Alkatcho Carrier, moti- 
vated primarily by hunger, were accustomed to spend part of the year at 
Bella Coola. They took their fur pelts to the Bella Coola to exchange for 
dried salmon, olachen grease, dentalia, and whatever implements of Euro- 
pean manufacture they could get. The Bella Coola, although harboring the 


*8 Franz Boas, The Social Organization of the Tribes of the North Pacific Coast (American 
Anthropologist, vol. 26, 1924), p. 328. 
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deepest contempt for the Carrier, welcomed them because the fur trade was 
profitable and because it pleased them to have strangers present at their 
winter ceremonials as awestruck guests. McIlwraith writes: 

In summer they (the Carrier) came down to the river valley to fish or trade for 
salmon, and in the winter they were forced by cold and starvation to visit Bella 
Coola, Bella Bella, or Rivers Inlet. They intermarried a great deal with the upper 
valley inhabitants and so were able to spend the cold months with relatives. The 
Bella Coola considered them utterly foreign in habits and beliefs. To call a man a 
Carrier is still a great insult. They regarded them with scorn and contempt. The 
presence of a few... Carrier was, however, almost necessary to the correct per- 
formance of the winter dances, since they were uninitiated spectators whom it was 
necessary to impress and delude.®® 

The extent of Bella Coola influence on the Alkatcho Carrier can be 
judged by the similarity of their social institutions.*® The Bella Coola have 
no clans or phratries. Each child is fully a member of both the maternal and 
paternal sides. Residence is patrilocal. Noble families prefer, however, to 
marry within the range of the ancestral family, that is, the group of family 
lines claiming common descent and rights to the economic and ceremonial 
privileges that the first ancestor was supposed to have brought down from 
heaven. Each ancestral family possesses a series of names, songs, dances, 
honorific prerogatives, and a crest. The crest represents the form in which 
the ancestor came to earth. They are raven, bald eagle, grizzly bear, black 
bear, wolf, whale, black fish, merganser, loon, deer, sun, etc. A number of 
individual family lines have the same crest. But there is no trace of fellow- 
ship between unrelated families even if they do have the same crest. No 
totemic beliefs nor any concept of exogamy are associated with a crest. The 
crest is displayed on a totem pole, as a wall painting, and is tattooed on the 
body. After the death of a chief a memorial post is erected near the grave 
marked with a painting or carving of the crest. Like other prerogatives the 
crests are transmitted bilaterally. Associated with each crest is a legend, a 
song and a dance, all depicting the first ancestor when he came down to 
earth and performed at a potlatch. 

From the Bella Coola, then, the Alkatcho Carrier would have developed 
the idea of crests as purely honorific prerogatives, restricted to the nobility, 
and transmitted bilaterally. Through intermarriage with the Bella Coola 
they would have obtained additional crests, as the noakila, for example.” 


2 T. F. Mcllwraith, Social and Religious Life of the Bella Coola, manuscript. 

%© A more detailed account of Bella Coola influence on Alkatcho Carrier has been pre- 
sented in I. Goldman, The Alkatcho Carrier, op. cit. 

*t The Alkatcho Carrier also adopted a version of the Bella Coola Breaker Society. For an 
account see I. Goldman, op. cit., p. 357. 
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Most important, such marriages with the Bella Coola obviated the necessity 
of conforming to the matrilineal exogamic sib standards of the northern ma- 
trilineal tribes. With the Carrier to the north there was considerably less 
intermarriage. The examples of northern Athabascan adoption of the matri- 
lineal sib system that have been cited all point to the fact that the system 
was adopted by those tribes either to establish the necessary equations for 
intermarriage, or for participation in the coast potlatches. 

Intermarriage with Bella Coola not only obviated the necessity for adopt- 
ing matrilineal sibs from Upper Carrier, but must have necessitated on the 
contrary the maintenance of a system of bilateral descent. 

Offhand, Bella Coola-Alkatcho Carrier mixed marriages appear to be in- 
congruous. Why should the Bella Coola, whose primary concern in negotiat- 
ing a marriage was that of acquiring new or maintaining old honorific pre- 
rogatives within the ancestral line, seek alliances with the Alkatcho Carrier, 
a people who were considerably poorer both in wealth and in privileges and 
who are to this day wholeheartedly despised? Like some groups of the Kwa- 
kiutl the Bella Coola were strongly endogamous. Bella Coola men have 
cemented “‘marriages”’ with a leg or an arm in order to preserve valuable 
privileges within the family. From the Alkatcho Carrier point of view such 
marriages were of course extremely advantageous. A Bella Coola alliance 
gave them relatively wealthy affinals with whom to winter, and through 
marriage they were able to acquire “big names’ to be displayed at pot- 
latches. Marriage with a Bella Coola family also gave both the privilege as 
well as the necessity for participating in Bella Coola property distributions. 

In general, intermarriage between coast peoples and the Athabascans of 
the interior of British Columbia may be explained as resulting primarily 
from trade relations. It has been shown that trade routes in the interior of 
British Columbia run west-east rather than north-south.” The Bulkley 
River Carrier have intermarried with the Gitksan with whom they have al- 
ways had friendly trade relations. The latter controlled the trade route 
down the Skeena River. They traded shells and copper with the Carrier for 
moose hides and furs. Correlated with the trade and marriage relations be- 
tween the Bulkley Carrier and the Gitksan are similarities of social organi- 
zation and the equation of phratries. The same thing happened with the 
Sekani. To quote Jenness: “‘When the Sekani were confined to the western 
side of the Rockies through the hostility of the Cree and Beaver, they im- 
pinged upon the Gitksan and Carrier. The Sekani not only fought, traded 

*® The Alkatcho Carrier identify the following names as of Bella Coola origin: gwax- 
wanilana, sinxalota, sa nakila, quaxwax, sqwanaas, sukutwait. 

3% See J. Teit, Tahltan manuscript. 
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and intermarried with them, but assimilated many of their customs, and 
tried to adopt their divisions into exogamous matrilineal phratries.’’ The 
McLeod Lake band farthest from the Gitksan “abandoned the phratry sys- 
tem before it could be well established.’ The phratry system of the western 
divisions of the Tahltan were introduced by intermarriage with the Tlingit; 
but the Nelson River Indians well over to the east out of the line of trade 
never adopted phratries at all. Trade between the Tahltan and the Tlingit 
only developed after the establishment of trading posts by the Russians. 
The Tlingit became the middle men for trade between the Indians of the 
Interior and the white fur traders. The Tahltan traded almost exclusively 
with the Tlingit and with the Kaska.* 

The fur trade on the Southern British Columbia coast did not attain any 
proportions until after 1786. In that early period the chief fur demanded was 
the sea-otter. As a result of this trade the coast Indians came into the pos- 
session of quantities of manufactured implements which began to find their 
way inland. “‘Many of the natives on the coast traded the articles thus ob- 
tained from the ships with the adjacent inland tribes, and these with those 
beyond, so that when the first expeditions crossed the Rocky Mountains go- 
ing westward they found European articles five hundred and in some in- 
stances eight hundred miles from the coast.’’*’ As the fur trade developed 
the demand shifted from sea-otter to include all types of furs from the inte- 
rior, fox, lynx, beaver, marten. But since it was not until the beginning of the 
19th Century that the Hudson’s Bay Company posts were established west 
of the Rockies trade relations between the coast and interior Indians con- 
tinued to expand. 

Trade between the Alkatcho Carrier and Bella Coola apparently re- 
mained uninterrupted until the very present, although at about 1834 the 
Hudson’s Bay Company had established a post “which was destined to be 
short lived, at Kluskus. This was intended for the benefit of both Carriers 
and Chilcotins, and its principal object was to prevent these Indians from 
disposing of their furs in favor of the free-traders on the coast.’”** By 1850 
the post was no longer in existence. 

A summary of the report of Boas to the British Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science on the Indians of the Northwest Coast is further evi- 
dence as to the trade relations between the Bella Coola and the tribes of the 
interior. 


* Jenness—The Sekani Indians of British Columbia. % Ibid. 

% James Teit—manuscript on the Tahltan. 

7H. H. Bancroft—History of the Northwest Coast (1884), p. 523. 

38 A.G. Morice—History of the Northern Interior of British Columbia (Toronto, 1905), p. 244 
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In connection with the Bilqula it is important to note that they, by reason of 
their position, have held the most important natural pass and trade route through 
the coast range, from the ocean to the interior, which exists between the Skeena 
River and the Fraser, a distance exceeding four hundred miles. This circumstance 
has rendered their situation peculiarly favorable in some respects. It has induced 
them to engage in intertribal trade, and evidently affords a clue to some of the 
peculiarities which Dr. Boas points out. From time immemorial as the writer is in- 
formed by Dr. Dawson, who has geologically examined that part of the country, 
a route has been beaten out by way of the Bella Coola River, thence northward to 
the Salmon River, and then along the north side of the Blackwater River to the 
Upper Fraser. This is commonly known by the Tinneh of the interior as the “grease 
trail,’ from the fact that the chief article of value received from the coast was in 
early times the oil of the olachen, or candlefish, though dentalium shells and other 
things were also brought in. When trading vessels began to visit the coast, besides 
the natural products of the sea, iron and various kinds of manufactured goods found 
their way into the interior by the same route; while the fine furs of the inland region 
were carried back to the coast and sold to the vessels. It was by this same route, 
well known to the natives, that Sir Alexander Mackenzie was enabled to complete 
the first traverse of the North American continent from sea to sea and reach the 
shore of the Pacific in 1793. As a result of this intercommunication between the 
Bilqula and and the Tinneh it is found that houses essentially similar to those of the 
Coast Indians in mode of construction, though smaller and less skilfully built occur 
far inland on the upper waters of the Salmon and Blackwater Rivers; while on the 
other hand, the practical identity of some points in the mythology of the Bilqula 
with that of the Tinneh is a clear instance of reciprocal influence.*® 


Undoubtedly the Bella Coola, like all Northwest Coast tribes, became 
relatively wealthy as a result of this trade. And in Bella Coola where wealth 
was the decisive factor in building rank, the fur trade must have been par- 
ticularly welcome. And the lowly interior Carrier who hunted for furs in or- 
der to trade with the Bella Coola, who traded them to the whites became an 
important part of the scheme of elevating one’s rank. Although a Bella 
Coola did not gain valuable prerogatives from a Carrier son-in-law, if he 
could get a monopoly upon his furs he could make enough wealth to pur- 
chase new prerogatives. And as the Bella Coola benefited by this trade, so 
did the Alkatcho Carrier. The latter took up products obtained on the coast 
and traded them to the Carrier villages eastward on the Blackwater River 
drainage. As they obtained guns and steel traps, economic productivity 
spurted so that they were able to build up the necessary property surpluses 
for potlatching. Potlatching obligations in turn stimulated economic activ- 


°F. Boas, Report on the North-Western Tribes of Canada (Reports, British Association 
for the Advancement of Science, vol. 60, 1891), p. 408. 
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ity, and the degree towhich they were able to potlatch made possible the full 
integration of crests as honorific prerogatives. 

If the argument that Northwest Coast influence made itself felt on the 
social organization of the Indians of the interior as a result of expanding 
trade relations is valid, then we have a basis for establishing some chronol- 
ogy to the process. It follows, therefore, that the matrilineal sib system 
could not have moved to the Upper Carrier until the latter part of the 18th 
Century. Morice has stated that at the time of the coming of the first whites 
not all of the Carrier had adopted the clan system from the coast.“ It had 
not reached the Shuswap until 1850. Alkatcho Carrier informants assert 
that four generations back they did not potlatch. Allowing one hundred 
years as the time represented in four generations, we date the entire pot- 
latch rank complex back to 1840, which still allows some time for the system 
to have moved on to the Chilcotin. It must be remembered that the Alkat- 
cho Carrier and Chilcotin were in close contact, for both tribes were con- 
stant visitors to Bella Coola. Whether Bella Coola influence preceded Upper 
Carrier influence at Alkatcho or vice versa is not particularly important 
for our problem, although it is most plausible to assume that all the Carrier 
tribes were in closer contact with one another before either of them estab- 
lished any close relationship with the coast tribes. 

Before proceeding to any direct conclusions as to the factors involved in 
the transformation of the northern matrilineal sib system at Alkatcho, we 
must consider seriously the consequences of population decline. Village de- 
population and the consequent regrouping of families necessarily affects so- 
cial structure. Among the Bulkley River Carrier the ‘sayu (Beaver) phratry 
incorporated itself as a clan in the Laksamshu phratry after the former had 
been decimated by a small-pox epidemic in 1865." This period also witnessed 
the break up of a number of villages near Alkatcho and the regrouping of 
their fragments in Alkatcho. Today under the impact of western civilization 
the entire potlatch-rank structure of the Carrier has been virtually demol- 
ished. At Stuart and Fraser Lakes it is now completely broken down. Yet 
it is not unreasonable to assume that even if a matrilineal sib system with 
exogamy had existed at Alkatcho and had been broken down within the last 
generation that it would at least have been remembered. Would not a ma- 
trilineal sib system be reflected in kinship usage? But Alkatcho Carrier kin- 
ship is more uncompromisingly bilateral than that of the Sekani who also 
never successfully integrated matrilineal sibs. Nor are the Alkatcho Carrier 
A. G. Morice, Carrier Sociology, p. 119. 
*! Diamond Jenness, Bulkley River Carrier. 
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crest groups particularly unique in the area. Clan conditions among the cen- 
tral coast tribes are familiar to all of us. We must conclude therefore that 
population decline and white acculturation cannot have been determinative 
in producing the type of crest group structure we have described for the 
Alkatcho Carrier. 

VI. CONCLUSIONS 

1. Alkatcho Carrier social organization was influenced by northern ma- 
trilineal sib organizations with their honorific use of crests. The influence was 
directly by way of the Upper Carrier. 

2. In their integration to the bilaterally emphasized kinship structure 
at Aikatcho the northern-derived phratries lost their exogamic and matri- 
lineal features, though retaining the ceremonial and economic functions. 

3. The Alkatcho Carrier seem to have made an unsuccessful attempt to 
adjust these northern phratries to a basically uncongenial kinship structure 
by setting up a male and female line of descent for the inheritance of crest 
prerogatives. Under conditions of patrilocal residence this does tend to 
equate the village (normally made up of related families) with a sib. But, in 
any case, matriliny was never observed nor was the exogamy of the consan- 
guineal family violated. 

4. Salishan influence, particularly from Bella Coola, not only helped re- 
inforce the original Athabascan bilateral emphasis but stressed the purely 
honorific features of crest prerogatives, so that the crest group became an es- 
sentially honorific society. 

5. Effective social contact between the Alkatcho Carrier, and appar- 
ently in the region as a whole, was conditioned primarily by the expansion of 
the white fur trade. Trade relations led to intermarriage, and intermarriage 
directly affected the social organization of the tribes of the Interior of Brit- 
ish Columbia. As intermarriage led the Bulkley River Carrier to adopt a cor- 
respondng system to equate with the Gitksan groups, so preferred extra- 
tribal intermarriage with the Bella Coola relieved the Alkatcho Carrier of 
the necessity of adopting matrilineal, exogamous sibs. 
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A CHRONOLOGICAL LINK BETWEEN 
MAYA AND OLMECA ART By S. K. LOTHROP 


TUDENTS of Mexican archaeology, in recent years, have grouped to- 

gether a large number of stone carvings to which the name Olmeca has 
been attached.'! The Olmeca were one of the Mexican tribes about whom 
very little is known. According to legend, they made their appearance on the 
Mexican scene in proto-historic times like the Toltec. Their language is un- 
recorded and at various times has been postulated as Nahua, Otomi or Mix- 
tec.2 Their traditional home was the southern portion of the State of Vera 
Cruz and adjacent territory further inland. 

Ancient stone carvings in the styles attributed to the Olmeca have been 
found chiefly in the States of Vera Cruz, Tabasco, Guerrero and Oaxaca, but 
examples are known, probably introduced by trade, from such distant lands 
as Guatemala and Panama. Olmeca sculptures include colossal stone heads, 
large statues in the round, ceremonial axes decorated in relief, and jade or- 
naments of several distinct types. Most of these specimens have been dis- 
covered accidentally and the associated data have not been recorded. Hence 
their age remains undetermined, but the present consensus of archaeological 
opinion is that they are relatively ancient as compared to surviving aspects 
of the better known cultures. 

One of the characteristic features of Olmeca sculpture is a head marked 
by a curious type of partly open mouth with thickened lips. On account of 
their infantile appearance, these heads are popularly known as “‘baby faces.” 
It is the purpose of this paper to point out that such faces appear on a num- 
ber of Maya stelae at the ancient Maya city of Naranjo, located near the 
eastern border of the Department of the Peten in Guatemala, and that they 
therefore may be assigned a definite date in the Maya calendrical system. 

“Baby faces” occur at Naranjo not as the faces of the principal char- 
acters on stelae but as ornaments attached to their belts. Presumably they 
represent actual objects which reached Naranjo by trade and, for a time, 
became fashionable. As they were carved by Maya craftsmen, however, 
they have something of the characteristic quality of Maya art, but the pro- 
totype from which they were copied is unmistakable. In published photo- 
graphs of Naranjo stelae,’ the reduction is so great that detail is often ob- 
scured. We believe, however, that the belt ornaments on stelae 6, 12 and 14 

1 See appended bibliography. 

2 Mason, 1940, p. 77. 

* Theobert Maler, Explorations in the Department of the Peten, Guatemala, and Adjacent 
Regions (Memoirs of the Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Vol. IV, No. 2, 1908). 
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must definitely be classed as “baby faces” and others might be added to this 
group. The dates on these monuments are 9.18.0.0.0, 9.18.10.0.0 and 9.18.- 
0.0.0 respectively (790-800 A.D., Goodman-Thompson-Martinez correla- 
tion). 

The accompanying illustration is an outline sketch of the belt ornament 
on stela 14, idealized in that no attempt has been made to show the texture 
of the stone. It was drawn by the writer‘ in 1922 because at that time the 
head appeared to be non-typical of the locality, but its implication was not 
realized until recently. 

In our illustration, various details are visible which are not clear in the 
photograph previously published by Maler. No long description is necessary 


Head of Olmeca type used as a belt ornament on stela 14 at 
Naranjo, Department of the Peten, Guatemala. Scale, 4. 


but we call attention to features which can be considered typically Olmeca. 
These include the slanting eyes, broad nose with flaring nostrils, the outline 
of the open mouth and the thickened lips with a small pendicle in the center 
of the upper lip. The calculiform outline of the head corresponds to the nor- 
mal outline of Maya glyphs, it is true, but this shape is also characteristic 
of many Olmeca heads from Mexico. 

Olmeca art styles exhibit marked variation and, as we have noted, are 
widely distributed. It therefore seems probable that they existed for a long 


“ When a member of the expedition of the Carnegie Institution of Washington under Dr. 
S. G. Morley, who stopped at Naranjo for a day en route to Uaxactun. 
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time and that they can be assigned to several chronological divisions when 
they are better understood. The fact that a single phase of Olmeca style can 
be pegged to the Maya time count is a step in this direction but it does not 
date the group as a whole. Evidence at presentavailable suggests that other 
aspects are much more ancient than the examples disclosed at Naranjo. At 
the same time, the Naranjo heads, in conjunction with specimens found with 
Archaic remains at Gualupita® (which can be correlated with Teotihuacan) 
and the recent discoveries of Sterling in Vera Cruz, indicate that a new ap- 
proach is becoming available for the cross-dating of Mexican and Central 
American cultures. 
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ALEUT SEMAPHORE SIGNALS By JAY ELLIS RANSOM 


BOUT 1900 Afenogen Ermeloff, Fox Island Aleut native of Umnak, 
Alaska, was trapping on one of the Islands of the Four Mountains at 
roughly 170 degrees west longitude and 53 degrees north latitude in the Ber- 
ing Sea. He and his partner were trapping on adjacent islands separated by 
a narrow, tide-rip channel over which verbal communication was possible by 
raising the voice. 

Sometime during the course of the winter’s operations a terrific gale 
arose at a time when Afenogen wanted very much to effect communication 
with his partner. Standing on opposite sides of the channel, both natives ges- 
ticulated and shouted, but the sound of their voices was carried away by the 
force of the storm. 

Realizing that in cases of emergency, or when conditions prevented easy 
access between two communicants, a means of effecting favorable communi- 
cation might prove of value, Afenogen decided to develop some sort of sema- 
phore wig-wag series which could be used to spell out messages in his native 
Aleut language. 

Two things enabled him to reach this conclusion. First, in 1828 Bishop 
Ivan Veniaminoff began the study of the Aleut language and reduced it to 
writing by adapting Russian symbols to Aleut phonetics. In his ten years of 
labors among the Aleuts he erected schools and churches and, besides teach- 
ing the speaking, reading and writing of Russian to the natives, taught them 
to use their own language in its written form. No rules of spelling were de- 
vised, except in Veniaminofi’s private consistency of transcription, nor 
needed where the script was wholly phonetic. Religious books were pub- 
lished in Russia and distributed through the islands, and via the agencies of 
the Russian church the Aleut written language spread rapidly to common 
use. 

Second, it is probable that Afenogen received his idea for a semaphore 
code from observation of the United States Coast Guard at Unalaska, and 
on tour, at Umnak. Especially at the latter place where all ships must an- 
chor a half mile out from shore, it is likely that at various times wig-wag 
conversations were carried on between ship and shore. It is conceivable, but 
doubtful, that Afenogen evolved the semaphore-code concept independently 
of any extraneous stimuli, simply because he possessed a written language. 
Where the Coast Guardsmen were familiar to the native population, the 
observations by keen Aleut minds would undoubtedly have solved the com- 
munication problem. 

From whatever source Afenogen received the stimulus for reducing his 
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written language to code symbols, it is obvious that his signs were independ- 
ently invented and bear no relationship to the American semaphore. 

After returning home to Umnak Village from his winter’s sojourn on his 
trapping grounds, Afenogen devoted approximately two weeks, according 
to my informant, to working out, perfecting, and practicing with his partner 
a wig-wag code. This is no easy task, asanyone who has mastered the use of 
the American Boy Scout wig-wag knows. Compared with the American code 
his signals are awkward to produce and not capable of the speed of the 
former. 

It is very probable that Kroeber’s theory of stimulus diffusion finds cor- 
roboration here. The idea of code communication reached the Aleuts with- 
out any of the American symbols. Furthermore the construction of the code 
is on a radically different principle. The American semaphore is built on a 
regular succession of arm movements which, taken in order, were assigned 
alphabetical equivalents from A to Z. No attempt was made to form the 
signals upon the configuration of the letters themselves. But Afenogen, pos- 
sessed of a written language and the stimulus for reducing it to signals, 
utilized the simple scheme of coordinating arm movements with the most 
characteristic lines that make up the letters of Aleut script. As far as possi- 
ble Afenogen attempted to reproduce his letters by arm position leaving the 
uncertain letters v, 6, i, q, c, ya, and x to inverse arm positions of some other 
letter, or to independent invention of a recognizable position. 

Once having arrived at a satisfactory complex of symbols he taught oth- 
ers the new means of communication. Within a surprisingly short time the 
entire male population, youths and adults, were using the code for all sorts 
of communication. Even today it is not infrequent that two men at opposite 
ends of the village can be seen wig-wagging back and forth, communicating 
without the necessity of verbal contact. 

The informant who gave me the code also stated that in recent years the 
American Morse code was being put in use for night communication by 
means of flashlights. The language used, however, is English and principally 
by the younger generation who may have picked up the code from a Boy 
Scout Handbook in the government school library. The concept of night 
communication was, obviously, an outgrowth of the daylight semaphore and 
came, seemingly, at a later date when there was no necessity for the use of the 
Aleut language. As far as my informant knows, no formal instruction by any 
white person introduced the Morse. 

The native Aleuts took up the written language with great enthusiasm, 
more so than any other Alaskan native people with whom the early mission- 
aries came into contact, and the written language is used widely today. 
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Essentially it is male property although a few women are able to read it. 
All village bulletins and church orders are posted on a central bulletin 
board. Today adult Aleuts keep comprehensive diaries, especially when 
away trapping. They are excellent letter writers, maintaining constant com- 
munication with their distant friends and relatives, not a few of whom jour- 
ney as far distant as Seattle, more generally ranging from Attu to the Pribo- 
loffs, Bristol Bay, and Kodiak. The older natives write entirely in the Aleut 
language, sometimes in Russian, less frequently in English. The youngsters, 
through the recent influence of the United States Government schools write 
most of their letters in English although among themselves, that is, among 
the boys, they may, and frequently do, write the script taught them by their 
parents without the sanction of the Federal schools. 

Following is a description of the Aleut semaphore code. The Russian let- 
ters are followed by their phonetic equivalents. 


Russian Phonetic 


Letter Equivalent 
A a Left hand extended horizontally at side, right hand 
over left chest at shoulder. 
B v *Left arm extended horizontally at side, right finger 
tips on right ear tip. 
Ry 7’, Left arm extended horizontally at side. (This is ob- 


viously equal to the written Russian symbol in which 
the body represents the vertical stroke and the arm 
the horizontal.) 


7 7) Left arm horizontal at side, right fingers on right hip. 

u i Both arms horizontal at side, right elbow bent down 
at a 90 degree angle. 

K k. Right hand across body down at 45 degrees; left 


hand extended up to side at 45 degrees. (The posi- 
tions represent the two oblique strokes of the letter 
K. See Boy Scout letter I.) 


x q Both arms horizontal at sides; left elbow bent up at 
90 degrees, right bent down at 90 degrees. 
JI 1,1 Right hand down at side, extended at 45 degrees. 


The position of arm and body is almost identical 
with the ordinary strokes of the Slavonic L.) 


* Russian letters which do not occur in Aleut proper but are used to spell words of Russian 
or English derivation. ** “Barred” K. 
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Both arms extended downward at sides at 45 de- 
grees. (Arms plus body represent the strokes of the 
capital M. See Boy Scout letter N.) 

Both arms at fullest extension above head. (Prob- 
ably represent the vertical strokes of the letter.) 
Right arm fully extended above head. (Either arm 
may be used depending on which is easiest to make 
from the preceding letter. Probably represents the 
upward curl stroke which Veniaminoff diacritically 
attached to the ordinary N to distinguish it pho- 
netically. 

*Fingertips each hand meet above head, arms de- 
limiting a circle. 

*Right arm extended horizontally at side. (Probably 
that part of the Russian II which is characteristic and 
different from the I.) 

*Left, or right, finger tips to cranium above left, or 
right, ear. (Either arm may be used as there is no 
distinction except ease of formation. Obviously rep- 
resents the Russian P.) 

Both arms extended horizontally at sides, elbows 
bent up at 90 degrees. This signal may represent the 
Russian sh (III), considering both arms in relation 
to the head. Aleut S is intermediate between pho- 
netic c ands, the former being equivalent tc the Rus- 
sian Il.) 

Both arms extended horizontally at sides. (Boy 
Scout letter R. The code representation is close to 
the actual T.) 

Right arm horizontal, elbow bent up at 90 degrees. 
(Unmistakably the Russian ‘cha’.) 

*Both hands to hips, palms up, finger tips touching. 
(The body represents the vertical stroke through the 
circle delimited by the arms.) 

Left finger tips to cranium above left ear, right hand 
palm up to right hip, finger tips touching. (This is 
very close to the script appearance of a figure eight 
which is the old form mostly used. The 8 alternates 
today with y in Aleut for this phonetic and is of 
Slavonic antiquity.) 
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A ya Both arms horizontal at sides, elbows bent down at 
90 degrees. (Represents no script letter.) 
xX x Left arm up at side extended at 45 degrees, right arm 


down at side at 45 degrees. (Boy Scout letter L. 
Arms represent the cross in relation to the body of 
ordinary X.) 

_— x Both arms horizontal at sides; right elbow up at 90 
degrees, left down at 90 degrees. (Represents no 
script letter but is the inverse of q.) 

'b completion Both hands passed back and forth several times im- 
mediately in front of the breast. This sign concludes 
every message, and also represents the final Russian 
hard sign, b, which is silent but written after every 
final consonant of Aleut words. This sign is not used 
in modern Russian spelling having been discarded 
when the script was modernized but is retained in 
all church books still using the Slavonic script. Hence 
its use in Aleut since the most recent Aleut books 
date back to 1906 and the church books prior to 
i898. In normal text Aleut words are rarely sepa- 
rated from each other, and this sign serves to dis- 
tinguish between words. Words ending on vowels are 
separated by one space. 

The enclosed series of photographs were made of Ardelion Ermeioff, a 
relative of Afenogen, who has been convalescing in the Marine Hospital in 
Seattle, Washington, from tuberculosis. Artie, as he is familiarly known, 
knew Jochelson, who used his father as one of his principal informants at 
Umnak. He himself was my most valued informant in 1936 when I first be- 
gan the study of Aleut at Nikolski, Umnak Island, Alaska. He is much inter- 
ested in his own language and the preservation of ethnologic values, and like 
many of the older natives reads and writes Russian, Aleut, and English. The 
latter language he has taught himself. 

A study of these photographs discloses certain fundamental differences 
in Artie’s hand positions from those employed by users of the American 
semaphore code. These differences may be of cultural significance and there- 
fore I wish to draw attention to them. 

It will be noted in the majority of positions that Artie has his hands palm 
up. Users of the American system normally run through their signals palm 
down. In letters m and t where a choice of palm position might have been 


*** X with inverted brevity mark. 
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made either way, Artie placed his hands palm down, but upon other occa- 
sions in forming the signal t, he held his hands palm up. 

The position and use of the fingers is interesting for the delicate touch 
made by the finger tips against those portions of the body where contact is 
called for by the signal. In letter f Artie touches his hip only with the tips of 
his fingers on hands held palm up whereas the average American loosely 
doubles his fists and plants them firmly on his hips. 

Certain words have become conventionalized by use in a rapid shifting 
of the arms through their positions without recourse to the normal slight 
pause following each letter. Aleut yam, meaning yesterday, is produced vir- 
tually in one motion. Such conventionalizations are comparable to the 
American semaphore signaled ‘turn’ which may be performed by one con- 
tinuous motion. Needless to say these patterns are the result of a complex of 
signals which flow easily one into the other and play no important part in 
the code language. 

A strict adherence to phonetic spelling is not attempted. It is of linguistic 
interest to note that a single signal is used to represent the medial and velar 
gamma while two distinct signs are used for the corresponding surd phonet- 
ics, which leads one to postulate that a semantic association is more impor- 
tant in the latter case. 

In summarizing the development of the Aleut Semaphore Code three 
factors contributed to its origin. First there had arisen in historic times a 
written language which the Aleuts took up enthusiastically to fill some unex- 
plained felt want in their daily lives. Secondly, the basic idea of code com- 
munication serving as a stimulus to set off the inventive ingenuity reached 
the Aleuts by probable diffusion through the Coast Guard within the twen- 
tieth century. And third, and very likely the most important single cause of 
development, was the economic and environmental necessity which demand- 
ed solution of a problem in communication. This problem may have existed 
prior to the arrival of the appropriate stimulus, probably as a felt but non- 
verbalized need, in which case the arrival of the stimulus served to set off the 
resultant reaction leading to a solution. 

For nearly two centuries the Aleuts have been in continuous association 
with white civilization, not always of the highest type, and their present 
culture is a curious blending of elements from widely divergent sources. It is 
therefore safest to assume that this form of communication is the direct re- 
sult of stimulus diffusion rather than independent evolution although the 
form which the resulting product took may be attributed to the latter ori- 
gin. 
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A CHARACTERIZATION OF CERTAIN 
PLAINS ASSOCIATIONS By NORMAN D. HUMPHREY 


HE geographic area known as the Great Plains contained in the early 

nineteenth century some thirty-two distinct tribes speaking eighteen 
mutually unintelligible languages.' Some of the tribes of the area were 
marked by the possession of societies or associations, From tribe to tribe 
enough similarity existed between these societies to induce early investi- 
gators to view them as being essentially alike; and they were grouped to- 
gether under the terms warrior societies, or police societies. 

The tribes having societies occupied a definite geographic territory,” 
ranging from what is now Saskatchewan to what is now Texas. For the pur- 
pose of a comparative study of these societies I choose first those tribes 
which Wissler designates as typical Plains tribes, namely: the Blackfoot, the 
Crow, the Gros Ventre, the Oglala-Dakota, the Assiniboine, the Arapaho, 
the Cheyenne, and the Kiowa (the data on the Comanche was too meager for 
comparison); and second, three of the southern Siouan group,* the Iowa, 
Ponca, and Kansa; and a village tribe of the upper Missouri, the Arikara. 
The characterizations considered here are limited to those tribes on which 
- statements were made by field workers. 

The activities of the societies changed radically in content when the 
Plains tribes had been segregated on reservations, and field studies consisted 
largely in questioning former societal members. Early in their studies of 
Plains Indian societies both R. H. Lowie and A. L. Kroeber became aware 
of the problem of this paper, the character of societies. Kroeber was the first 
American anthropologist to attempt to characterize them on the basis of 
field studies. In a paper given before the International Congress of Ameri- 
canists in 1907, Kroeber outlined the problem in somewhat the following 
fashion: Plains Indian societies, he held, had three definite aspects—cere- 
monial, military, and civil. He says: 

Another matter, and that the most important of all, the relation which this sys- 
tem of age-organization bears to the life as a whole of the tribes among which it 
exists, is equally obsure. It is clear that the organization is everywhere ceremonial. 


1 Clark Wissler, General Introduction to Societies of the Plains Indians (Anthropological 
Papers, American Museum Natural History), p. viii. 

2 Among the Plains tribes generally the men and boys are organized into warrior societies 
varying usually from four to twelve in number, each having its special equipment, dance, songs, 
and ceremonial function. James Mooney, Military Societies (Bulletin 30, Bureau of American 
Ethnology I, Washington, 1912), p. 87 . 

3 Wissler, North American Indians of the Plains (American Museum Natural History, 
Handbook Series, No. 11, New York, 1920), p. 14. 
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It is also clear that it has everywhere reference to war, as is indicated by the popular 
“Dog soldiers” or “Soldiers.’”’ It is also certain that in many if not all cases the 
societies possess functions of a social nature, such as policing the camp, directing 
the buffalo hunt, and guiding or guarding the march.‘ 


Kroeber differentiated religious fraternities, based upon a community of 
supernatural experience, from the Plains societies with which we are dealing. 
He postulated that in the latter type the nucleating factor in associational 
cohesion was to be found in the factor of membership, and that member- 
ship was the core, or framework, of societies. 

It is clear that where the system is found in fairly pure form, as it is among about 
a dozen Plains tribes, there are always at least two factors—age, or progression in 
the series, and purchase or payment—and probably others, upon which membership 
and consequently, the whole system are dependent.§ 


Two years later, Lowie, in commenting on the paper by Kroeber, con- 
curred in his distinction between religious fraternities and age-graded socie- 
ties, but nevertheless felt that when one considered the latter type in rela- 
tion to other Plains societies, ‘it would obviously be equally justifiable to 
separate from all others those societies based on purchase or simple admis- 
sion.’’® Lowie in this way differentiated age-graded and ungraded societies.’ 
But Lowie contends, even though the factor of membership may constitute 
the core of a society, one cannot disregard other features and conceive of 
membership as the only index to the character of a society. Lowie says, 

* Kroeber, The Ceremonial Organization of the Plains Indians of North America (Congres 
International Des Americanistes, 15e Session, Quebec, 1907), p. 62. 

5 Thid., p. 62. 

® Lowie, The Assiniboine, (Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Vol. 4, Part I, New York, 1909), p. 77. 

7 Lowie thus established a dichotomy of age-graded and ungraded societies. Lowie defined 
an age society as “one of a progressive series of ceremonial organizations, admission into each 
of which is partly or wholly dependent on age” (ibid., p. 78). When the imposing array of 
tribes usually cited as having progressive age-societies is carefully sifted there remain the 
Mandan, Hidatsa, Arikara, Blackfoot, Arapaho, Gros Ventre. ‘““These—and only these— 
tribes are definitely known to possess ceremonial groups ranged in a hierarchical series, 
position in which is somehow dependent on age”’ (idem., p. 79). Lowie erred in calling the 
Arikara a tribe with graded societies. He later clarified the relation between age-grading, and 
the purchase of entrance into the societies. “In each and every one of the five graded systems,” 
Lowie says, “two conditions for entrance seem to co-exist, age and purchase. On the other 
hand, in each of the ungraded systems with two exceptions presently to be discussed there 
is neither age-qualification nor entrance fee” (Plains Indian Age-Societies; Historical and 
Comparative Summary, A.P.A.M.N.H., Vol. XI, Part XIII, 1916, p. 884). Since age-graded 
societies exist only among the five tribes the age-factor cannot be used as the sole basis for 
classification, (idem., p. 883). 
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The assumption that the qualifications for membership are a surer index of the 
essential character of a society, viewed as a whole, than “whatever other features 


they may possess,”’ must be rejected.*® 


Membership alone, then, is an insufficient index of the character of a society. 
And since it was found only among five of the thirty-two Plains tribes, age- 
grading can not serve as an index. 

Having ruled out the factors of membership and admission as inadequate 
to index the character of a society, can the military elements be regarded as 
filling this capacity? These military elements consisted largely in obligations 
imposed upon members, and in the reference to war in societal parapherna- 
lia. Lowie says, 


Their military character manifests itself in the imposition of certain obligations 
on the members when in battle and in the martial insignia borne by the (society’s) 
dancers.’ 


The resemblances between the behavior patterns occurring in a war party 
and those occurring in an ungraded society led Lowie to the hypothesis that 
a “ ‘military’ society might thus be conceived as a permanent association of 
men once joined in war and preserving the ceremonials and differentiations 
of rank observed during the expedition.’”° Because of the widespread oc- 
currence of military obligations and references to war in society ceremonies 
“earlier writers have automatically assumed the historical or psychological 
unity of all the organizations under discussion and grouped all of them un- 
der such a generic term as ‘military (or warrior) societies’,” says Lowie in a 
later paper." Lowie feels that military elements cannot be used as an index 
to the character of societies because, while it is true that “Certain military 
characteristics ally certain of the age-societies with certain ungraded socie- 
ties of the Crow, Cheyenne, Kiowa, Assiniboine, Dakota and Omaha; the 
combinations of these characteristics differ considerably.’ Furthermore, 
“it is essential to remember that by no means all the age-societies present 
this military aspect.” Finally, the martial aspects do not indicate the char- 
acter of a society, because bravery obligations ‘‘generally devolve not on the 
members of the society collectively, but upon a few participants of higher 
degrees, and these identical obligations are incident to membership in organ- 


8 Lowie, op. cit., p. 77. ® Lbid., p. 90. 
10 Tbid., p. 95. His conclusion on this point is that at least “‘a very natural reason is shown 
for the development of higher degrees,” or officers in a society. 
" Lowie, Plains Indian A ge-Societies, (1916), p. 883. 
2 Lowie, ibid., p. 98. 8 Lowie, The Assiniboine, (1909), p. 90. 
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izations not usually connected by ethnologists with military societies.’ It is 
apparent, according to Lowie, that the martial elements could not be used 
as an index for the exposition of the character of Plains societies. 

In view of the above discussion of possible methodological tools, were the 
societies of the Plains Indians enough alike to treat them as being of one sort 
and to attempt to characterize them as a whole? Lowie agreed with Kroeber 
“that at bottom all of these organizations represented the same type” and 
that this “‘is intelligible in the face of their many startling resemblances and 
in fact still largely holds.’® To know what “‘the type at bottom”’ was, it is 
necessary to employ a method different from that suggested by Kroeber, and 
to review the characterizations made by ethnologists for several tribes, the 
bases for which are not explicitly propounded. 

It is my contention that the organization typifying the nature or character 
of these societies cannot be determined by denoting mere structural ele- 
ment. Rather the character of societies is a reflection of their functional role 
in Plains culture, and in order to characterize these societies it is necessary 
first to formulate and understand their functional roles. Before developing 
on this basis my own picture of societies, I wish to consider the previous 
tribal characterizations made by the ethnologists who did the field work on 
the Plains. 

The characterization of Arapaho societies as military organizations is fal- 
lacious, according to Kroeber. Military insignia were 
natural among a people the only activity of whose men, besides religion, love, the 
hunt, and gambling, is war, and with whom honor and fame primarily are to be 
obtained only through war. It must also be remembered, that, in the old life on the 
Plains, going to war was as much a part of the normal life of an ordinary man as 
participation in the ceremonies was the natural function of all members of the tribe. 
It would be surprising if the ceremonials of the [societies] were not filled with refer- 
ences to war; but to regard these Arapaho societies as primarily social bodies with 
police functions, or as organization specifically of warriors, would result in a very 
inadequate conception of them." 


4 Here Lowie is a-sociological for the exploits of individual members necessarily re- 
flected honor upon the society as a whole as well as upon the individual performer. Thus the 
Iowa in lacrosse games acted not as individuals but as members of societies; Crow club mem- 
bers seemingly honored the whole organization when performing bravery obligations. In the 
society parade, following wife abduction, individuals had positions which could be filled only 
by men who had performed certain duties in war. Thus although the obligations “devolve not 
on the members of the societies collectively but upon a few participants,”’ the honor resulting 
from exploits was shared by the whole society. This principle was basic to the rivalry between 
societies. % Lowie, Plains Indian A ge-Societies (1916), p. 883. 

% Kroeber, The Arapaho (Bulletin, American Museum Natural History, Vol. XVIII, 
1904), p. 158. 
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In the case of the Arikara, Lowie felt that ‘‘most of the men’s organizations 
seem to have been more or less military in character.’’!’ Skinner, viewed the 
societies of the Iowa as “‘purely social, or military.’”* According to Mooney, 
“The Kiowa have a elaborate military organization.’’!® Lowie felt that all of 
the Cheyenne organizations were military in character.2° Wissler said of 
Oglala societies, however, ‘‘that they are in no sense military organiza- 
tions.’*! The societies in several tribes, then, were considered by the ethnol- 
ogists who did the field work on them as being to some extent military in 
character. 

Can the societies in any tribe be characterized as having been primarily 
police groups? Kroeber in the above quotation stated that to view the Ara- 
paho societies ‘‘as primarily social bodies with police functions, would be to 
characterize them inadequately.” Lowie felt that the connection of Crow 
societies with police duties was incidental.” Wissler was “‘disposed to regard 
police functions as entirely secondary” in Blackfoot societies. Oglala police 
societies, according also to Wissler, were ‘‘designated as akicita organiza- 
tions solely because it became customary for the head akicita to call upon 
them for special police service, but that this was not in any sense their func- 
tion as an organization.’ The societies, then, were never characterized as 
police organizations by the ethnologists who gathered data on them. 

Can the societies in any Plains tribe be characterized as ceremonial or- 
ganizations? Lowie found no evidence in any Crow society “‘to indicate any 
religious or esoteric features’’; and according to Skinner, Iowa societies 
were essentially non-religious.”** The age-graded Arapaho societies, how- 
ever, were largely ceremonial organizations.*’ Wissler regarded ‘“‘ceremonial 
functions as primary” in the age-graded Blackfoot societies.** For, Wissler 
says, a Blackfoot Indian viewed the societies notas a graded series, but rather 
as a chainof ceremonial transfers which, once entered, imposed upon one the 


17 Lowie, Societies of the Arikara Indians, A.P.A.M.N.H., Vol. XI (1915), p. 656. 
18 Skinner, Societies of the Iowa, A.P.A.M.N.H., Vol. XI (1915), p. 691. 
19 Mooney, Calendar History of the Kiowa Indians (Seventeenth Annual Report, Bureau of 


American Ethnology, Part I, Washington 1898), p. 229. 20 Lowie, op. cit., (1916), p. 895. 
21 Wissler, Societies and Ceremonial Associations in the Oglala (A.P.A.M.N.H., Vol. XI, 
1912), p. 64. 


2 Lowie, Military Societies of the Crow Indians (A.P.A.M.N.H., Vol. XI, 1913), p. 150. 

% Wissler, Societies and Dance Associations of the Blackfoot Indians (A.P.A.M.N.H., Vol. 
XI, 1913), p. 370. 

*% Wissler, Societies and Ceremonial Associations in the Oglala (1912), p. 13. 

% Lowie, op. cit. (1913), p. 150. % Skinner, Socteties of the Iowa (1915), p. 691. 

27 Kroeber, The Arapaho (1904), pp. 154-55. 
28 Wissler, Socieltes and Dance Associations of the Blackfoot Indians (1913), p. 370. 
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religious obligation to carry through to its conclusion.”® It is apparent then 
that in the case of the age-graded Blackfoot and Arapaho, the societies were 
characterized as primarily ceremonial organizations. The ungraded Crow 
and Iowa, however, were conceived to have little of a ceremonial or religious 
character. 

Were the societies of a tribe at bottom merely social clubs? ‘‘The mili- 
tary societies of the Crow,” says Lowie, “were at bottom clubs, associations 
held together by a strong bond of comradeship, the members helping one an- 
other as the occasion arose and meeting frequently for purely social pur- 
poses.’’*® Wissler’s Oglala informants “maintained that the purpose of these 
societies was to enhance social and fraternal relations among their members. 
We were told that poor men were never taken in because they had not the 
means to assist the needy and to make feasts, and also because a man who 
had no ambition to rise in the world was not a likely person to carry out the 
ideas of an organization.”’ The evidence points Wissler to the conclusion that 
the reason for existence of men’s societies was to “promote the not alto- 
gether selfish social and philanthropic activities of their members.’”*' Thus, in 
spite of the fact that the societies of the several tribes policed the hunt and 
performed exploits in war, they were characterized by the ethnologists who 
studied them at first hand as social clubs. 

The societies of the Plains Indians have thus been characterized in di- 
verse ways: The Arikara, Kiowa, and Cheyenne as military organizations; 
the Blackfoot and Arapaho as ceremonial organizations; and the Crow and 
Oglala as essentially social clubs. Several men, not professional ethnologists, 
observed the series of Blackfoot societies which Wissler had viewed as es- 
sentially ceremonial in character from the point of view of the societies’ role 
in the tribal culture, and they reached conclusions quite different from 
Wissler’s. 

It was the judgment of Grinnell that the Blackfoot All-Comrades’ “main 
function was to punish offenses against society at large,’’ and that the so- 
cieties “‘were really law and order associations.” Curtis felt that the func- 
tion of Blackfoot societies was primarily one of preserving order and punish- 
ing offenders against the tribal welfare.** McClintock noted the Blackfoot 

2 Tbid., pp. 425-26. 

% Lowie, Military Societies of the Crow Indians (1913), p. 150; and The Crow Indians 
(New York, 1935), p. 174. 

* Wissler, Societies and Ceremonial Associations in the Oglala (1912), p. 64. 

® Grinnell, Blackfoot Lodge Tales (New York, 1892), p. 220. 

% Curtis, The North American Indian (1911), p. 16, cited in Wissler, Societies and Dance 
Associations of the Blackfoot Indians p. 367. 
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societies’ functions: ‘“They protected the tribe’s source of food, and secured 
equal opportunities for all. They strictly enforced the rule that private ad- 
vantage must be surrendered to the public good. Under the exercise of such 
police regulations and the enjoyment by all of equal rights, and a joint own- 
ership of games and land, no individual could enjoy special privileges.’”™ 

It is to be noted that there is a tendency among these latter—in a sense— 
non-professional observers to characterize the Blackfoot societies in terms 
of their functional role in the tribal culture. If in some tribes the societies 
were social clubs, in other tribes ceremonial organizations, and in still others 
military companies, or “‘law and order associations,”’ then in what sense can 
Lowie reaffirm Kroeber’s contention “that at bottom all of these organiza- 
tions represented the same type”’ and that this “‘is intelligible in the face of 
many startling resemblances and in fact still largely holds.” It is obvious 
that if all the above characterizations describe some reality, then the organi- 
zations at bottom did not represent the same type. 

What were, then, the basically common features of these organizations? 
It is this question that the functional role, inferentially derived, of the socie- 
ties in the Plains culture answers. 

The societies or associations were formalized organizations within each 
tribe. Each organization may be viewed as being in content a plexus of ac- 
tivities. Certain of these activities are more basic to the continuing exis- 
tence of the plexus than are others; certain activities have a solidifying ac- 
tion on the basic core; and certain others are dominant in determining the 
nature of the entire plexus. Those activities which form the core or frame- 
work of a society are not necessarily the same as those which determine 
its nature. The core is necessary only as a skeleton on which the other 
activities may depend. With an unchanged core a society would continue 
to exist, even though the dominant activities should be changed; though 
in this case its nature as a social unit would certainly be different. From 
a consideration of the plexus of activities which form a society, it is pos- 
sible to single out the dominant activities and, by relating them to some 
standard, infer their functions.* The social role of these societies in Plains 

* McClintock, The Old North Trail (London, 1910), p. 464. 

% T follow Lowie in limiting the term society or association to social units based neither 
on the kin tie nor the blood tie. Cf. Robert H. Lowie, The Origin of the State (New York, 
1927). 

% An activity can be described only in concrete manifestations, while a function, in the 
language of social science, is the interpretation placed on an activity, or group of activities, 
relative to some standard; and this function must be inferred or derived. 
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culture could be formulated from these functions.*7 The formulation of a 
self-consistent picture for the functional role of societies I feel may be 
achieved by means of a consideration of the three dominant activities of 
societies; those concerned with the food quest, with the protection of the 
camp or with war, and with the supernatural powers. 

These dominant activities may be considered as functioning together to 
maintain tribal order. It was essential to the continuing existence of the 
tribe that there be a relatively constant source of food. Wanton exploitation 
of this source would mean rapid exhaustion. Moreover, in the absence of any 
regulation of the conduct of the hunt, some individuals would gorge while 
others starved. In preventing the wanton exploitation of game, in insuring 
equal opportunity to all in its acquisition, and in general by controlling the 
activities of hunters, the policing societies contributed to tribal unity and 
thus tended to maintain and conserve the food supply of the tribe. 

Preservation of camp order, likewise a prerequisite to tribal unity, was 
another function of societies acting in the capacity of police. This function 
was expressed variously in such activities as setting disputes in camp, pre- 
venting encroachments upon the status hierarchy in the camp, and guarding 
the camp against external aggression. 

Ina very real, if indirect, manner the integrity of the tribes was also main- 
tained by the activities of societies in war. Though a society member per- 
formed valorously in war largely to enhance his personal prestige in the eyes 
of fellow tribesmen, the honor of his achievement reflected on his society as 
a whole. Further, the manifestations of bravery by society members in war, 
viewed collectively by the eyes of enemy tribesmen, reflected and repre- 
sented the whole tribe and gave it status. A tribe which had prestige or sta- 
tus tended toward a condition of internal stability and unity. Hence through 
the status which accrued to the tribe by means of activities of societies in 
war, the societies tended toward internal tribal stability which increased 
thereby the tribe’s immunity from aggression. The activities of societies in 
war, then, functioned to protect the tribe from attack. 

Essential to success in the food quest and the preservation of tribal unity 
was a mutually beneficial relation with the supernatural. This rapport was 
partially achieved by means of ritual observance in society ceremonies. 
Here the references to mundane wants were concerned with game (animal 
imitations), and with success in war (coup striking, etc.). Furthermore, in 
several instances the societies punished offenders against supernaturally or- 


37 The social] role of an institution is the combination of its functions. 
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dained rules, whose violation affected the whole tribe. The societies thus 
functioned to maintain a relationship with the supernatural which was be- 
neficent to the tribe. 

By conserving the food source, by preserving the unity and integrity of 
the tribe, and by obtaining supernatural sanction for these activities, the 


societies functioned to maintain tribal order. Societies in Plains Indian cul- | 


ture may be characterized, then, as associations of men who by protecting 
the material welfare, the unity and integrity, and the supernatural relations 
of the tribe, maintained the tribal order. In this sense was “‘the type at bot- 
tom”’ the same throughout the Plains area? 
WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 
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CHARLES GABRIEL SELIGMAN By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


NE of the pioneers of anthropology passed from the scene with the 

death of C. G. Seligman. Since 1898, when he joined Haddon, Myers, 
Rivers, and MacDougall as a member of the Torres Straits Expedition, he 
has been concerned with all aspects of anthropological interest, matching 
his wide range of scientific concern with as wide a geographical range of lo- 
calities where he worked. It is not necessary here to repeat the story of his 
extensive field work—in New Guinea, Sarawak, Ceylon, and the Sudan—for 
this is known to all anthropologists through his reports, which have long 
been standard, and may be read in the account of his activites which A. C. 
Haddon contributed to the volume published in Seligman’s honor in 1934.! 
Rather it may be permitted to recall here the development of those interests, 
and the contributions not only of Seligman himself, but stimulated by him 
in his students and associates. 

Seligman was born in London, December 24, 1873, and into the period 
between this date and that of his death on September 19, 1940, he packed 
the achievement of several ordinary life-spans. His early medical training 
shaped an interest in physical anthropology and the problems of race that 
eventuated in his useful little book in the Home University Library Series, 
The Races of Africa, and in many less well-known papers. His medical spe- 
cialty, pathology, proved useful to him after he had entered anthropology, 
as is to be seen in some of his early observations on native disease. His inter- 
est in psychology developed steadily, and he was especially attracted by the 
possibilities inherent in the application of the psychoanalytic method to an- 
thropological problems, his last paper dealing with a problem in this general 
field. As if all this, plus his ethnological research, were not enough, he be- 
came a distinguished collector of Chinese jades and a recognized authority on 
Oriental art; such a paper as The Roman Orient and the Far East attests to 
the thoroughness with which he pursued this scholarly avocation. 

His influence, though quietly exerted, was widely felt. As the first holder 
of the Readership in Anthropology in the London School of Economics, and 
later as Professor in the same institution, he was in a key position to guide 
students in the path of sane scholarship, and many of the best-known names 
of present-day British anthropology owe much to him. Among these stu- 
dents we may name Malinowski, Driberg, Evans-Pritchard, Schapera, Firth, 
Nadel, and Fortes. In addition must be counted the many members of the 
Colonial service who sought his advice through personal consultation or by 


1 Appreciation, in Essays Presented to C. G. Seligman (London, 1934), pp. 1-4. 
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letter when faced with the problem of realizing possibilities to observe native 
folk, or of organizing for publication such notes as they may have made dur- 
ing a tour of duty. 

Seligman was essentially an ethnographer. His passion was for documen- 
tation—and of documentation there could not be too much nor could it be 
carefully enough checked. ‘Theories will be out of date in ten years,” he 
would say again and again, “‘it is the facts on which they are based that will 
always be of use.” And this is perhaps why he so markedly in his own work 
eschewed theory; why his own books and papers are so completely presenta- 
tions of data. 

For some years before his death, Seligman was a semi-invalid, the vic- 
tim of an infection resulting from his field werk in the Anglo-Egyptian Su- 
dan. During this period he spent the major portion of his time at his home 
in the countryside at Toot Baldon near Oxford, where, in a very real sense, 
the anthropological world came to him. Here one would encounter a Colon- 
ial administrator home on leave, a Sinologist interested in Seligman’s jades, 
a younger colleague fresh from the field, or some older, better established 
figure in anthropology. Here were discussions of the problems arising out of 
Seligman’s varied interests, and those of his wife and distinguished collab- 
orator; with whom, it should be noted, Seligman began the tradition, now 
a commonplace in anthropology, that field work can be most effectively car- 
ried on by anthropological couples, man and wife. 

Yet always beyond and about the shop-talk was the genia! personality 
of the host, his shrewd and penetrating observations, his cordial hospitality. 
Few English anthropologists called him by his title, and fewer stil! ever 
spoke of him as anything but “‘Sliggs.’”’ In that name was comprised not only 
the respect aroused by the solid body of his scientific achievement, but also 
the warmth of personal feeling he aroused in all who had the good fortune to 
know him. 

Seligman’s bibliography, to 1934, appeared in the volume issued in his 
honor that has been mentioned above; his publications since its appearance 
are as follows: 


1934. “Primitive Practices and Ideas,” “Ritual and Medicine”’ (Broad- 
cast Addresses), Inquiry into the Unknown, ed. Theodore Bester- 
man (Methuen), pp. 38-62. 

“Anthropological Research in the Southern Sudan,” (Lecture to 
Dominions and Colonies Section, 27 Feb. 1934), Journal of the 
Royal Society of Arts, LX XXII, pp. 539-547. 

“Bow and Arrow Symbolism,” Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua, 
IX, pp. 349-354. 
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1936. 


1937. 


1938. 


1940. 
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“Barium in Ancient Glass” (with H. C. Beck), Nature, 133, p. 982. 
“Early Pottery from Southern China,” Trans. Oriental Ceramic 
Society, 1934-35, pp. 26-34. 

“Psychology and Racial Differences” (Lecture, Inst. Med. Psy- 
chology), in Psychology and Modern Problems, ed. J. A. Hadfield 
(University of London Press), pp. 53-106. 

“‘Chinese and Japanese: a Study in Character and Temperament” 
(Inaug. Address, Midland Med. Society), Birmingham Medical 
Review, XI, pp. 277-283. 

“Early Chinese Glass from Pre-Han to T’ang Times” (with H. C. 
Beck & P. D. Ritchie), Nature, 138, p. 721. 

““A Note on Rhytons,” Custom is King (Essays presented to R. R. 
Maret), pp. 113-115. 

“Patterns of Culture” (Symposium betw. British Psychological 
Society, Medical Section, and R. A. I.), Man, 1936, 150. 

“The Roman Orient and the Far East” (Lloyd Roberts Lecture, 
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NORTH AMERICA 


Pascua: A Yaqui Village in Arizona. Epwarp H. Spicer. (319 pp., illustrated, 
University of Chicago Press, 1940.) 


The study of Pascua village in Arizona was undertaken to examine the phe- 
nomena of culture contact under what appeared to be an ideally simple situation. 
A native people, under Spanish influence in Sonora since about 1600, had been 
translated to a non-Spanish environment. The problem was to ascertain to what 
extent the pre-existing Sonora culture had been modified and to attempt to discover 
the processes through which this had been accomplished. 

With respect to these objectives, Spicer has done an excellent job. The conclu- 
sions rest on a very large mass of field data, a fact which the specific orientation of 
the published report tends to conceal. I spent several weeks in the field with Spicer 
and his associates and it is a pleasure to testify to the quantity of the data and to 
the excellence of the field methods. 

The general orientation of the study appears to be definitely “functionalist.” 
Like so many functionalist studies, this one provides us with excellent field reporting 
and many illuminating interpretations. In my opinion the picture of Pascua is 
thoroughly and competently presented. Especially to be praised is the recognition 
and brilliant analysis of the relationships between godparents and godparents and 
children, referred to by Spicer as “ceremonial sponsorship.” This is a system general 
in Mexico and probably in Latin America, although naturally with many local 
variations, but Spicer is the first to give it adequate treatment. 

The discussion of the operation of the social system in its contemporary setting 
is excellent. It is not only presented with lucidity but it possesses an intimate char- 
acter arising from the abundant case material taken from almost the entire com- 
munity. Equally good is the treatment of ceremonial, which in Yaqui society is an 
indivisible part of the total social structure. 

Spicer’s general conclusions within the field of the problem set in the book are 
somewhat at variance with some classical functionalist theories. He finds that the 
Yaqui of Pascua have been forced to abandon their former economic system, yet 
much of the ceremonial, ritual, and value systems have undergone little alteration 
attributable to the economic changes. He indeed suggests a strong possibility that 
slight modifications of the social system will enable the economic activities to operate 
in a separate compartment for an indefinite period. Making a clear and important 
distinction between the society and the culture, he finds the real danger to Pascua 
culture is not from modification caused by the influence of the surrounding American 
culture, but in the diminishment or disappearance of the society itself by complete 
withdrawal of individuals from it to enter into the dominant American society. 

Insofar as Pascua is unsatisfactory as a study, and to me it has definitely unsatis- 
factory aspects, its faults must be attributed not to the personal abilities of the 
author, but to the general viewpoint which he adopted. Adhering to “functionalist” 
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methodology, Spicer has in large measure rejected the historical and comparative 
approach. As a result he has found many things puzzling which should not be 
puzzling and has found problems and formulated hypotheses which are unnecessary. 
In fairness to the author, I am confident, from conversation and correspondence 
with him, that he is well aware of many of these deficiencies, but the occasion offered 
to discuss some of the defects of the strictly functionalist approach is too opportune 
to be neglected. 

For example, Spicer points out the lack of esteem for individuals without cere- 
monial connections as a striking phenomenon. Yet this attitude is characteristic of 
Mexico and much of Latin America in connection with the elaborate mayordomia 
or priosti systems. That Spicer overlooked this is in part due to his failure to learn 
of the former existence of the fiestero groups, which are related to the mayordomia 
system, in part it is due to his lack of use of the available comparative materials in 
Mexico. Similarly his explanation of the difference in funeral rites for the married 
and unmarried does not take into account Mexican practice with respect to the 
young. The young go directly to heaven, hence there is dancing and rejoicing at the 
funeral; the more aged go to purgatory (or worse) and need masses for their souls. 
These facts go far to explain why ceremonial dancers perform at the funeral of the 
Yaqui child and why there are subsequent death feasts for Yaqui adults but not 
for children. 

On the historical side, the phraseology with which a maestro opens his speech, 
utilizing kinship terms, is virtually identical with a quoted speech in one of the 
earliest Spanish sources on the Cahita. The erection of arches of canes at ceremonies 
is also ancient. More grave is the suggestion by Spicer that the ceremonial of the 
Yaqui is shifting away from preoccupation with hunting gods which were once 
closely associated with Yaqui economic life. If such a shift is taking place, its prog- 
ress has been scarcely perceptible for three hundred and forty years, for every shred 
of evidence indicates that for at least that length of time the Yaqui have been village 
dwelling farmers for whom hunting was a distinctly secondary economic factor. It 
would seem an equally reasonable interpretation that animal deities and spirits play 
so important a part in Yaqui ritual and ceremonial precisely because the Yaqui 
were not a hunting people; the woods were essentially unfamiliar to them and hence 
mysterious and apt to be peopled by mysterious powers. But then, I am not a 
“functionalist,” so probably this interpretation is of little value. 

Certain other confusions should be pointed out in passing. Not only have the 
jiestero groups been overlooked as a vanished aspect of ceremonial life, but the cere- 
monial groups associated with the San Juan Bautista fiesta in Sonora have appar- 
ently disappeared in Pascua. As a result Spicer confuses the moros formerly attached 
to the fiestero groups with the moros of San Juan. The former are a subgroup of 
fiesteros who run errands, the latter are one party in a mock fight on June 24. In 
addition all assistants to dancers and musicians are called moros in Sonora. Similarly 
the disappearance of the elaborate military organization with its ceremonial func- 
tions has been ignored and the cavalry of the military groups has been confused with 
the cavalry of Pilate in the Easter ceremonies. The disappearance of the heads of the 
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religious hierarchy, the susudkame, is likewise unnoted. The ingenious explanation 
for the adoption of the Spanish kinship terms among the Yaqui will not explain the 
very similar change among the cognate Mayo. In Sonora the manda or ceremonial 
promise is made not only for health or general well-being, but on the occasion of any 
individual, family, or group crisis. Incidentally the institution of the manda has 
more meaning in terms of its widespread occurrence in the Mexican area than in its 
localized interpretation as given by Spicer. 

Some of these criticisms may seem carping in view of the fact that Spicer did not 
work in Sonora. Of course it is one of the serious defects of his study, again arising 
out of its functionalist character, that he should have attempted to study a changing 
society without knowing its antecedents. He furthermore had access to all my own 
manuscript material on the Sonora Yaqui and Mayo. 

In a foreword to the book Robert Redfield quotes Alexander Lesser with ap- 
proval on the “wisdom of defining research enterprises in terms of problems rather 
than subject matter” and suggests that Spicer’s contribution well illustrates the 
point. I suppose actually few anthropologists have gone into the field without some 
general problem in mind, even though it has not always been a “functionalist” 
problem. That Spicer hewed so close to the line in his Pascua report has spoiled his 
results for one interested in some comparative problems, because he did not publish 
much of his data. 

These unsatisfactory aspects of the book, it must be repeated, spring essentially 
from rigid adherence to a specific viewpoint. As this is Spicer’s first major field study, 
it might be fair to say that the objections here made are leveled not at Spicer but 
at his teachers or sponsors. And in perfect fairness the possibility should be admitted 
that the general excellence of the report may arise precisely from the adherence toa 
methodologically rigid approach. Although in part this may be true, I prefer to 
believe that Spicer’s personal ability and common sense had a good deal to do with 
the result and that adherence to a less rigid functionalist approach might have pro- 
duced an even more important contribution. 


RALPH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 


Acculturation in Seven American Indian Tribes. Edited by Ratpu Linton. (xii, 

526 pp. $4.00. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1940.) 

This volume contains reports by seven anthropologists of acculturation in the 
following tribes: the Puyallup, by M. W. Smith; the White Knife Shoshoni, by J. S. 
Harris; the Southern Ute, by M. K. Opler; the Northern Arapaho, by H. Elkin; the 
Fox, by N. F. Joffe; the Alkatcho Carrier, by I. Goldman; and the San I/defonso, 
by W. Whitman. In addition there are an introduction, short editorial comments for 
each separate report, and three theoretical chapters on the general question of ac- 
culturation by the editor. So far as possible the data on each respective tribe was 
organized for presentation (not necessarily with regard to the field work) around a 
topical outline prepared chiefly by Linton. This covered most of the important 
descriptive elements of acculturation. 
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The particular tribes represent various aspects and levels of inter-cultural ad- 
justment of native Indian and white societies. Thus, the Puyallup at first made an 
easy accommodaiion to the whites, only later to disintegrate under the impact of 
a sudden deprivation of their natural resources and the influx of monetary wealth 
from the sale of their lands. On the other hand, the relatively less advanced Shoshoni 
very shortly became culturally parasitical on the whites, “dependent on charity, 
odd jobs, and the prostitution of their women.” For a long time the Southern Utes 
withstood the full impact of the whites and by making certain concessions to the 
patterns of the latter were able to preserve something of their tribal integrity. In 
this adaptive process native leadership played an important part. This tribe will 
doubtless be absorbed in time; for although one section remains highly resistant, 
another large fraction is now moving toward full acculturation. In commenting on 
this evident divergence in the Ute society, Linton posits the likelihood that the 
former, when faced with the full pressure of the white culture, may experience com- 
plete social and individual disorganization. 

The Northern Arapaho were quickly reduced to a position of dependence upon 
the whites, due to the disappearance of their resources—chiefly the buffalo—and to 
their inadaptability to the intruding culture. This tribe shows marked anxiety about 
its future which appears te be thoroughly uncertain and hazardous. In contrast, the 
Fox of Iowa constitute the most unique adjustment of any of the sample groups 
here discussed. Long ago their leaders made purchases of rich land in central Iowa 
and adopted certain co-operative farming practices. With but these two evidences 
of adaptation, this tribe has retained its own patterns becoming, as it were, encysted 
within the larger alien and dominant society. The Fox have become a veritable cul- 
tural island with only the most necessitous relations with those around them. 

When the white men reached the Alkatcho Carriers in sufficient numbers to in- 
fluence their life, this tribe had already experienced a rather extensive borrowing 
from another, the Bella Coola. Apparently due, in part, to this earlier change, the 
tribe made a rather easy adjustment to the whites, accepting their superiority 
without great stress. Although their economic base is now shifting from fur-trading 
to herding, full assimilation seems remote. In somewhat similar vein the San Ilde- 
fonso have gone through two periods of accommodation to alien cultures, first, to 
the Spanish, and more recently to the Anglo-American. While they retain intact a 
considerable part of their older culture, in some features there have been sharp modi- 
fications. For example, the role and status of women have been altered greatly in 
view of the commercialization of the native pottery industry. Masculine dominance 
is giving way and the rising generation is showing little interest in the older forms 
and substance of their culture, especially the religious practices which in the past 
held the tribe together. In view of these facts we may soon witness a rather seriou 
collapse “of the esoteric aspects of the culture and a rapid acculturation of the 
society.” 

From a perusal of these seven investigations, it is clear that in none of these tribes 
has full assimilation of white and native cultures taken place. On the whole these 
Indian groups show a rather marked resistance to changes of the sort involved in 
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the merging of two cultural streams. Although they reveal various degrees of syn- 
cretism, these cultural case studies provide important concrete data on many of the 
most important elements which retard complete acculturation. 

The editor’s three closing chapters put the entire problem in a broader frame of 
reference. Here Linton draws principally upon his own rich field experience and his 
wide reading; in fact, references to the previous chapters are rather noticeable by 
their absence. While the content of this theoretical discussion has little direct rela- 
tion to the concrete materials presented regarding the seven tribes, the reader is 
presented with an admirable systematic treatment of the larger topic of accultura- 
tion. To the reviewer this seems thoroughly defensible. Certainly Linton has laid 
the foundation for further work in this important area of research. Should one ask 
for more? 


KIMBALL YOUNG 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


Council Fires on the Upper Ohio. A Narrative of Indian Affairs in the Upper Ohio 
Valley untii 1795. RANDOLPH C. Downes. (367 pp., illus., index, end-cover- 
map. $3.00. Pittsburgh: University of Pittsburgh Press, 1940.) 


The struggle for possession of the upper Ohio region is presented in this study as 
a conflict between two entirely disparate cultural groups. This viewpoint is one 
which seems to be slowly gaining well merited recognition among American his- 
torians. However, for Dr Downes, the spectacle of western “civilization in conflict 
with another [culture] and in the process of eliminating it” is one ‘‘unusual in the 
history of any civilization”’ (p. ix). To the ethnologist, particularly to those ethnolo- 
gists interested in acculturational studies, such a statement seems little short of 
amazing. Within the confines of North America, in the Plains, in California, in the 
Southeast, on the North Pacific Coast, the spectacle of conflict between native cul- 
tures and Western European civilization, with the resultant collapse of the former, 
is by no means a unique one. Nor is such a spectacle always attributable to the 
bearers of Western European culture; witness the expansionist tactics of the Incas 
against surrounding peoples, or those of Chaka, the Zulu “Napoleon of South Afri- 
ca,” or those of the Iroquois in eastern North America. On this point and on several 
others in his preface and in the first chapter of his study titled The Indian Point of 
View (wherein no mention is made that war served as one of the chief means for 
gaining prestige in any Eastern Woodlands tribe), Dr Downes betrays a regrettable 
lack of general anthropological background, as well as a deficiency in specific knowl- 
edge of Eastern Woodlands ethnology. After his opening chapter, however, the 
author’s preoccupation with historical data saves him from being merely another 
apologist for the Indians, and Eastern Woodlands specialists seeking to gain histori- 
cal background for study of the Iroquois, Shawnee, Delaware and Mingo (Seneca of 
Sandusky and Mixed Senecas and Shawnee) particularly, will find much enlighten- 
ing material in the book. 

A few items of ethnological interest appear in the narrative. The religious revival 
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movement for which the Delaware Prophet was responsible, and the repercussions 
of the Prophet’s teachings on the Otiawa under Pontiac are referred to in some de- 
tail (pp. 117-119). Specific data are given concerning the dependence of the Dela- 
ware and, to some extent, of the Shawnee upon the Iroquois during the first part of 
the period covered (pp. 42 ff., 185-86). An interesting statement as to the Shawnee 
belief that they moved to this continent from Cuba after the Spanish occupied that 
island is quoted from the Draper Mss. (p. 9); in 1935 I was told the same thing by an 
Absentee Shawnee informant. There is a reference to the use of belts by the Shawnee 
for negotiating business with the whites, and one to the adoption of prisoners 
(p. 122); the propensity of the Shawnee, particularly, for horse stealing is also no- 
ticed (pp. 106-107). The statements that the confederacy sponsored by Tecumseh 
and the Shawnee Prophet “had no more loyal supporters than the Shawnee nation” 
(p. 298) and that after 1795 the Shawnee nation was living on the banks of the Wa- 
bash with their leaders, Tecumseh and the Prophet (p. 338) are erroneous. The 
Shawnee as a whole did not support Tecumseh and his brother. In 1795 one large 
group of Shawnee (known today as the Loyal or Cherokee Shawnee) were living in 
northeastern Ohio and extreme northwestern Indiana, while the other main group 
(known today as the Absentee Shawnee) had already moved westward across the 
Mississippi. The groups which clustered about the Prophet on the Wabash were 
drawn mainly from the Kickapoo, Potawatomi and other central Woodlands tribes. 

Council Fires on the U pper Ohio is noteworthy in that it attempts to give as much 
emphasis to the Indian as to the white point of view, during the seven decades of 
expansionist movements in the Mhio region. The names of Shawnee, Delaware, 
Iroquois and Mingo chiefs and leaders appear almost as frequently throughout the 
narrative as do the names of French, British and American officials and fur traders; 
excerpts from the speeches of Indian leaders are quoted as freely as excerpts from 
the reports of white officials. 

Dr Downes has consulted several important manuscript collections for his study, 
as well as many primary and secondary sources. Among the unprinted source ma- 
terial used are the Draper Manuscripts, the Henry Bouquet Papers and the George 
Morgan Letters and Letterbooks. The Pennsylvania Archives and Pennsylvania 
Colonial Records have been abundantly drawn upon. Documentation is provided in 
abbreviated footnote citations and is more thorough than that provided in a com- 
parable study, namely, Hanna’s Wilderness Trail. A terminal bibliography, a de- 
tailed index and an end-cover-map of the upper Ohio region contribute to the 
scholarly form of the publication. 

ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN 
GREENCASTLE, INDIANA 


Hawk Over Whirlpools. RutH M. UNDERHILL. (255 pp. $2.50. New York: J. J. Augus- 
tin, 1940.) 
Novels set in backgrounds outside of the Western European tradition may be 
considered from two points of view: How successful are they by literary standards? 
and How accurate are they historically and ethnologically? 
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Let it be said immediately that Dr Underhill has written one of the best novels 
on the American Indian to appear to date. Hawk Over Whirlpools is a Papago boy 
who leaves the reservation for nine years in the white man’s school. The attendant 
personal tragedy is unfortunately all too familiar. Roots which had already begun to 
grow into the quiet earth of Papago life are loosened and torn, and only partially 
transplanted into a new soil rich in desires but lacking the seeds of fulfillment. So 
far, Dr Underhill’s is the same story which has reached us through the pages of 
other novels dealing with the difficult process of individual acculturation. She con- 
tinues, however, by carrying her story back to the reservation and by bringing 
Papago and white cultural values squarely face to face. 

With fine writing and excellent choice of detail, Papago culture is gradually 
built into its desert setting as a vital and glowing reality. The characters are Indian. 
White culture stands not in terms of this or that individual but in a wealth of 
suggestions, creating itself out of the reader’s own knowledge. The main strength of 
the book lies in the fact that Hawk Over Whirlpools, in the confusion aroused by 
conflicting cultures, does not fasten his attention upon a problem which has been 
manufactured by his particular situation but rather upon one of much wider signifi- 
cance. 

In Papago life final personal values were received through a supernaturally 
explained vision experience in which hawks, or certain other items of every day life, 
were figured. After receiving his education, Hawk Over Whirlpools sees the hawk of 
the vision as only a hawk, he has lost the ability to believe in the symbol. But the 
personal values still stand exemplified in the family life, above all in the calm 
strength of his grandfather. One other member of the group, the medicine man, 
shares his scepticism and yet, by careful manipulation of the cultural furniture, has 
gained an accepted and important position. There is a lack of personal integrity in 
this solution of the problem which repels Hawk Over Whirlpools. Yet it is constantly 
borne in upon him that the minutiae of behavior with which he is no longer in accord 
are intimately tied with those deeper spiritual truths toward which he still aspires. 

This is the problem and it is one which faces many persons who, whether by 
culture contact or individual experience, come to question a basic assumption of the 
people among whom they must live. It is the strength of the book that it poses, in 
this fashion, a matter of general interest. Its weakness lies in the end, for here, where 
the problem should be clearly seen and lifted into what those of the writing profes- 
sion call “‘universal terms,”’ the writing falters and the ending almost comes off— 
but not quite. 

The historical and ethnological accuracy of the volume may be accepted. Part 
of its successful portrayal stems from the fact that Dr Underhill is a competent 
ethnologist, thoroughly conversant with Papago culture. Our second consideration, 
then develops into a further question: What does this book add to our knowledge 
of the Papago as already described? From ethnographic materials, most of them 
likewise from the pen of Ruth Underhill, the “pattern” of Papago culture emerges 
as consistently soft pedaling aggressions and dissensions into a calm, smooth moving 
unity. Individuai differences are tolerated even though they carry the individuals 
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into excesses otherwise frowned upon, so long as there is no corresponding social 
disruption. Several observers bear testimony to the almost phenomenal success 
with which the cultural ideal is adapted to daily life. This book adds to the picture 
a woman who manages, in slow, soft Papago speech, to be bitter, vindictive, and 
shrewish: a definite addition to our knowledge of personal relations. 

What, however, of the individual with strong personal drives? The ethnologic 
materials do not satisfactorily, it seems to me, explain the transformation, or role, 
of such persons as “good Papago.’’ Hawk Over Whirlpools has such drive, as a boy, 
and entirely within Papago culture. One views the half admiration, half disapproval 
with which he is regarded by his grandfather, and the constant, slight rebuffs his 
ambition receives. Then white contact stops the process so we are left wondering. 
It is interesting that Dr Underhill has given her hero a Mexican mother, a woman 
not of the People and consequently a possible outside source of this non-Papago 
trait. One might almost interpret this as dodging the ethnologic issue. 

MARIAN W. SMITH 
BARNARD COLLEGE 


Ingalik Material Culture. Cornetrus Oscoop. (Yale University Publications in 

Anthropology, No. 22, 500 pp., 11 pls. $4.00. New Haven, 1940.) 

The Ingalik, known also as the Tena and Khotana, are a Northern Athabascan 
group with villages on the lower Yukon. The present study is the outgrowth of field 
work among them in the summers of 1934 and 1937. Several distinct features char- 
acterize this extremely detailed analysis of Ingalik material culture. In the first 
place, Dr Osgood began his work at Anvik village with the advantage of a wide 
knowledge of Athabascan culture in general based on work with other Northern 
Athabascan tribes. At Anvik, moreover, he had the good fortune to meet that rara 
avis, an Indian informant who was not only thoroughly alive to his own vanishing 
culture but eager and able to communicate his knowledge in minute detail to an 
understanding listener. For the presentation of this wealth of ethnographic detail 
Dr Osgood has devised a conceptual system which he believes may be useful for 
the study and analysis of other cultures. 

To begin with he defines culture as consisting of ‘‘all ideas concerning human 
beings which have been communicated to one’s mind and of which one is conscious,” 
and then proceeds to subdivide this concept into three categories: 

1. Ideas about objects external to the mind directly resulting from human be- 
havior as well as ideas about the human behavior required to manufacture 
these objects. 

2. Ideas about human behavior not directly resulting in the manufacture of 
objects external to the mind. 

3. Ideas about ideas involving no human behavior (apart from speech) nor ob- 
jects directly resulting from such behavior. 

The present study obviously concerns only the first of these, and in it the author 
proceeds to describe 339 separate items of Ingalik material culture under the follow- 
ing heads: 
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1. Appearance (and nearly 50% of the items are illustrated by line drawings or 

diagrams) 

2. Name (including an analysis in English of all compoiund native terms) 

3. Manufacture: a. Material, b. Construction, c. Variations, d. Where made, e. 

When made, f. Maker. 
4. Use: a. Function, b. Method, c. Variations, d. Where used, e. When used, f. 
User, g. Length of life, h. Ownership. 

Such a method obviously has both its advantages and its disadvantages. On 
the positive side it does result in an accurate and uniform description of the 339 
material objects. Indeed this reviewer can think of no treatment of Indian material 
culture since Boas’ classic study of The Central Eskimo that rivals the present work 
in ethnographic detail. On the other hand the severe separation of the objective 
from the subjective results in an incomplete and artificial picture of the culture asa 
whole although such a criticism probably will be mitigated somewhat when Osgood 
publishes his description of the social and ideational aspects of Ingalik culture. The 
present study makes no attempt to interpret the material; for example, to sort out 
the many obvious Eskimo traits, although Osgood, by furnishing the data makes 
such a task easy for anyone whose interests run in this direction. There is little in- 
formation for the student of cultural change since everything is in the flat perspec- 
tive of the present time. Likewise there is little that is helpful in this method for the 
social psychologist or the student of cultural configurations. 

The student of Athabascan ethnography, however, will get much help ‘indeed 
from the Appendix A, for drawing upon the general range of Athabascan culture, 
and not confining himself solely to material items, Osgood here has indicated in 
terms of the Ingalik whether a given trait is present, absent, rare, tabu, aboriginally 
borrowed, historically borrowed, or of doubtful information. Examination reveals 
a culture much like that of other Athabascan groups in Alaska with spruce and cari- 
bou furnishing the material for much of its manufactures, and salmon and caribou 
supplying most of the food. Many traits found among other Alaskan Athabascans, 
however, are strangely lacking among the Ingalik: rabbit skin weaving, moccasins, 
bow with guard, skin armor, pemmican, horn spoons, chair carrying cradle, toboggan, 
knot records, pulling of sleds or toboggans by women, tabu on killing of dogs, to mention 
only a few. Some rather unique characteristics are present such as an extremely wide 
variety of house types (nine in all), male and female berdaches, individual owner- 
ship of hunting and fishing locations. Still other Ingalik traits not generally found 
among Athabascans have no doubt been borrowed from the neighboring Eskimo; 
e.g., semi-subterranean house and the kashim, harpoon, spear thrower, clothing of fish- 
skin, bird-skin and intestines, urine for both tanning and washing, with the accompany- 
traits of urine bowls and baskets, labrets, bladder ceremony, etc. Dr Osgood, however, 
defers the problem of the Ingalik’s relation to Northern Athabascan culture in 
general, nor does he venture into the field of historical reconstruction, while a 
thorough understanding of Ingalik culture in its totality must await his promised 
studies of the social and ideational aspects of that culture. 


RoBERT MCKENNAN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 
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The Religious Architecture of New Mexico in the Colonial Period and since the Ameri- 
can Occupation. GEORGE KUBLER. (xxi, 232 pp., 177 colotype illustrations, map, 
and 42 plans, elevations, etc. in the text. Colorado Springs: The Taylor Museum, 
1940.) 


This book is primarily an architectural and historical study of a unique group of 
American colonial churches which have hitherto received attention chiefly from 
scholars interested in ecclesiastical organization and influences. It possesses, on the 
other hand, considerable anthropological significance for the authoritative light 
which it throws on the peculiar processes of acculturation operating from 1607 to 
modern times in what is now New Mexico. The work is well planned and, on the 
whole, well written, giving evidence of an accurate, first-hand knowledge of the 
monuments themselves as well as of their setting. It reveals mature scholarship, an 
admirable mastery of the extensive and often confusing historical sources, and a 
genuine appreciation of the cultural forces involved in forming the unique civiliza- 
tion of colonial New Mexico. As to the book itself—the format and typography are 
attractive, the illustrations copious and of excellent quality, the editing and proof- 
reading unusually well done, and the index adequate. In Part One the author deals 
with the history of the missionary enterprise in the region; Part Two discusses the 
architecture, under such headings as materials, plans, structure, mass and optical 
effect; Part Three is essentially a catalogue raisoné of the monuments; and Part 
Four presents an historical summary and conclusion. 

The history of New Mexico embraces a period of almost four hundred years, but 
from these long centuries is evoked the picture of a culture which, once defined, re- 
mained essentially static in its primitive colonial phase. This impression is corrob- 
orated by the extant churches. Their design remained unprogressive; and the 
materials in which the architectural program was realized have not changed or 
varied until recent times (and then only in non-essentials) : adobe, wood, unworked 
field stone, selenite or mica (later glass) for glazing the sparse windows, and a few 
primary earth colors to enliven walls and woodwork. The conclusion seems justified 
that the persistent use of these materials for building was related to the dwindling 
population statistics. ““The maintenance of the simple frontier economy, against the 
inhospitality of the land itself, absorbed nearly all the available time and man 
power, with little left over for technical improvement.” Other factors which, Mr 
Kubler thinks, certainly contributed to the colonial reliance upon aboriginal ma- 
terials were: the resistance of the Indians to alien influences, the low quality of the 
European settlers, and the provincial atmosphere of any outpost society. Another 
very interesting conclusion is reached by the author to account for the persistence of 
the primitive post-and-lintel system of construction, and the disregard of two com- 
monplace devices of European building, with which, of course, the directing friars 
were thoroughly familiar. The arch is almost nonexistent in New Mexico and the 
dome completely lacking, although both forms could easily have been built with lo- 
cal materials. The key, he believes, is given in a MS of Benavides (1634), where is de- 
scribed a peculiar but not unique situation. It was customary for the women, boys, 
and girls to build the walls of churches and dwellings; but for the men this was 
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considered a disgraceful occupation. The latter devoted themselves to war, hunting, 
spinning, and weaving, although they also took readily to carpentry and other 
crafts. Thus the main fabric of the churches was the work of women, while the 
woodwork was evidently produced by men. It therefore seems reasonable to assume 
that the resistance to the arch and dome, so obvious in the mission architecture of 
New Mexico, was largely due to the participation of women in the actual work of 
construction. The women would oppose the great increase in their task occasioned 
by the use of domes and arches, while, conversely, the men would resent the under- 
taking of a new kind of woodwork, i.e., the stagings and centers required for the 
erection of arched or vaulted forms. 

Limitations of space, as well as the properly assumable professional interests of 
readers of the American Anthropologist, make it undesirable for the present reviewer 
to take up the more technical and purely architecutral aspects of Mr Kubler’s 
book. Suffice it to say that students of design and of the history of architecture will 
find in its pages a wealth of interesting and valuable information. Although the New 
Mexican mission style is little known and rarely appreciated, its massive forms— 
coherent, well organized, and defined in clean and simple planes—do in fact approxi- 
mate to a remarkable degree the sophisticated esthetic of the most advanced modern 
builders. By an unusual feat of European adaptation to limited means and aboriginal 
techniques, the material in which these striking effects are attained is in most cases 
merely the soil itself. The adobe walls, piled high and thick, pierced by few openings, 
and bounded aloft by offset horizontal roof lines, are more than superficially remin- 
iscent of the tiered decks and turrets of a powerful man-of-war. Even more striking 
is the handling of light inside the churches. The naves are cool and dark; but on the 
sanctuary is focused an intense and theatrical radiance, concentrated and con- 
trolled by vertical transverse skylights. These unique features of the style, intro- 
duced at the point where the low, flat roof of the nave breaks sharply upward to the 
more lofty horizontal covering of the sanctuary, are the clearest indications of the 
survival, even in these remote colonial churches, of typically Baroque principles of 
design. 

Although, as mentioned above, a technical discussion is perhaps out of place in 
these pages, the reviewer cannot close without touching upon a few controversial 
matters. He must first of all take issue with Mr Kubler’s assertion (p. 61) that, “in 
the Gesii, the union of a basilical and a central plan . . . established a relationship 
between nave and sanctuary that had never before been realized with such clarity 
of purpose.” As a matter of fact, such a relationship had been realized with fully as 
great clarity in the Byzantine domed basilica, pre-eminently in Hagia Sophia. In- 
cidentally, general Italian usage gives Gest a grave accent, not an acute as in Mr 
Kubler’s pages. In the author’s discussion of mass (p. 56), he defines an architectural 
volume as the space enclosed by floor, walls, and roof, and adds, “‘as such it consti- 
tutes the internal mass of the structure.”’ It is perhaps quibbling to insist that mass, 
as an architectural term, has always the connotation of density and weight, i.e., a 
quality exactly opposite to that of enclosed space as such. Mr Kubler’s choice of 
words, however, is not uniformly felicitous, and for this reason his meaning is some- 
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times obscure. What, for example (p. 63), are the “mural values of pure masonry”? 
Finally, the reviewer must take issue with Mr Kubler when he declares that volume, 
as an element of design, has long been neglected by historians and critics of archi- 
tecture (p. 56); and that, instead, discussion has centered about the “good” or 
“bad” proportions of a room, etc. If by “volume” Mr. Kubler means “space com- 
position” and its attendant formal problems, it is necessary to point out that the 
latter has been a lively topic of investigation and debate for some forty years past- 
from the time of Wickhoff and Riegl to that of Wélfflin, Frankl, Zaloziecky, and 
many other modern scholars. But such points as these are, after all, of relatively 
minor importance. The fact remains that Mr Kubler is to be congratulated on 
having produced an interesting and scholarly book on a little known phase of our 
indigenous culture. It will be enthusiastically received by all students of American 
colonial history and art. 


EMERSON H. Swirt 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Archaeological Studies in the La Plata District, Southwestern Colorado and North- 
western New Mexico. EARL H. Morris. With appendix, technology of La Plata 
pottery. Anna O. Shephard. (Carnegie Institution of Washington Publication 
519. xxiv, 298 pp., 321 plates, 77 text figures. $5.50 paper, $6.50 cloth. Washing- 
ton, D. C. 1939.) 


Bringing together the results of eight periods of investigation, covering the years 
1915 to 1930, this report presents in its double columned pages a tremendous mass 
of data on earlier stages in the development and growth of the Anasazi pattern in 
one major district. The paper is an important contribution to the literature on the 
Southwest and makes available information that has been greatly needed by those 
working on the archaeological problems of the Pueblo area. Although, as Mr Mor- 
ris writes in his concluding remarks, there are some questions that remain un- 
answered and others that are not touched on at all, these omissions do not detract 
from the value of the publication as it goes a long way toward filling what hitherto 
has been a large gap in knowledge of the San Juan region. 

In his preface Mr Morris lists the several institutions contributing funds for 
different phases of the work, expresses his appreciation for the help extended by 
various individuals, describes briefly general physiographic features of the area 
where the archaeological manifestations occur, and summarizes the somewhat 
meager information on explorations in the region from early Spanish times to the 
present. The main body of the paper consists of an introduction, a section on field 
work, a section on the objects recovered during excavation, and the concluding 
remarks. 

The introduction, including as it does many of the generalizations and conclu- 
sions usually found at the end of a report, is particularly interesting because it gives 
the author’s views on the progress of archaeological studies in the Southwest during 
the last twenty years, his interpretation of the Pecos Classification, the changes he 
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has made in his use of it and the reasons for his differing opinions where he is not in 
accord with ideas held by others. His reconstruction of the cultural history of the 
region is one with which all students should be familiar. It not only is concise and 
well authenticated, but explains many seeming contradictions that had tended to 
obscure the actual trend of developments. From the introduction the general reader, 
interested only in major aspects of the subject, can gain an understanding of the 
meaning and importance of the investigations without delving into the minutiae of 
the comprehensive technical discussions. 

The section on field work consists of a description of each site with data on house 
types, architectural features, stratigraphic evidence, refuse mounds, and burial 
customs. These are accompanied by maps, plans of houses and buildings, recon- 
struction drawings, and sections. This provides helpful material for future excava- 
tors in the region and also supplies information needed for comparative studies on 
house types and the distribution of various structural forms. The only criticism that 
could be offered with respect to this section is that in some cases the data are not as 
complete as could be desired, a feature recognized and regretted by the author. 

Discussion of the objects recovered during excavation comprises the largest 
section in the publication. There was a wealth of such material and its great bulk no 
doubt added materially to the time required in working up and preparing the report. 
Because the early sites of the La Plata District are in the open, perishable materials 
are rare and there is little to describe. Mr Morris did salvage enough, however, to 
permit discussion of several kinds of foodstuffs. The series of artifacts fashioned from 
durable materials comprises objects of bone and antler, stone, some shell, turquoise, 
lignite, and pottery. Tools, ornaments, and utensils representing each of the cate- 
gories are thoroughly described and their significance discussed. As is true with most 
southwestern reports, pottery plays the major role and is considered from every 
aspect. In doing this Mr Morris follows the broader plan of major classes and gen- 
eral groupings rather than the specific type methods currently in vogue. This in 
part is attributable to the fact that most of the work was done before the latter 
were developed, but it also is a natural outgrowth of Morris’s concept of ceramic 
groups, their relationship to the pattern as a whole, to sequential stages, to local 
districts, and to cultural centers. Despite the lack of type names, a comprehensive 
knowledge of the pottery of the region can be gained from this section of the report. 
One valuable contribution is the diagram that presents in graphic form the changes 
and modifications in the principal vessel shapes during the five sequent stages repre- 
sented by the remains in this region. That differences in form have sequential 
significance is frequently forgotten or ignored by those making ceramic studies and 
the present emphasis on that feature should serve to call attention to their impor- 
tance. In his discussion of the beginnings of pottery making Morris refers to his 
suggestion in an earlier paper to the effect that the industry had a local origin and 
with the addition of further evidence makes a very good case for such an occurrence. 
In view of present tendencies to derive everything in the Pueblo area from outside 
sources this reconsideration is timely and suggests that conclusions should not be 
made too hastily nor evidence of long-standing be overlooked in the sweep of new 
enthusiasms. 
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Miss Shephard’s study of the pottery is along the technological lines that have 
come into prominence in recent years. She thoroughly explains the problems of 
materials and techniques, the sources of clays, tempering materials, pigments, and 
the general characteristics of the wares of the different classes and periods. From her 
work she is able to show that there was early specialization and a comparative con- 
tinuity of practice in the ceramic technique in the La Plata District, although there 
were changes from time to time in pastes, pigments, and trends in workmanship. 
The introduction of new traits and the appearance of foreign influences are clearly 
demonstrated, but the full significance of these factors can not be established until 
similar studies have been made of neighboring districts in the San Juan and regions 
still farther removed. Nevertheless, Miss Shephard’s material is a valuable addition 
to the report. Most of Mr Morris’s section on pottery was completed before Miss 
Shephard’s studies were undertaken and there are interesting contradictions and 
discrepancies in some instances between the explanations based on observation and 
those obtained from specific tests. Instead of changing his text in such cases, Mr 
Morris adopted the enlightening procedure of calling attention to the differences 
in footnotes, thus emphasizing the shortcomings of older methods of ceramic study. 
With reference to this Mr Morris writes: “Objectionable as these discrepancies are, 
they have been left to demonstrate that beyond a consideration of form, decoration, 
and very general character, megascopic examination of pottery is about as fruitful 
as a dog’s pursuit of its own tail, and to accentuate the point that, if the study of 
pottery ever is to be reduced to a fixed and impersonal, or in other words, a scientific 
basis, it must be by the technological approach.” 

The large series of illustrations adds to the quality of the report and helps to 
make it a very useful reference book. Mr Morris is to be congratulated on the suc- 
cessful completion of so extensive and protracted a program of investigation. 


FraANK H. H. Roserts, Jr. 
BuREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Early Lithic Industries of the Lower Basin of the Colorado River and Adjacent Deseri 
Areas. Matcoim J. Rocers. (San Diego Museum Papers, No. 3. 75 pp., 21 
pls., 2 figs., including map. May, 1939.) 


Amidst the recent flood of literature on “ancient man” in America it is both 
unique and refreshing to find an investigator who, after patient toil and careful 
consideration, concludes that his earliest horizons are probably 11,000 years younger 
than authoritative geologists might have permitted him to claim! To the average 
archeologist geologically legitimized antiquity is a boon beyond price. Further it is 
one that many geologists, with all geologic time in their pocket, are often quite will- 
ing to grant. In the present report Malcolm J. Rogers differs with Antevs and others 
in correlating the earliest lithic industries of the Colorado basin and adjacent areas 
with a humid period circa 2000 B.C. rather than the Pluvial stage of ancient Lake 
Mohave circa 15,000 years ago. His arguments in this regard are based on the actual 
provenience of such artifacts in, or in relation to, such geological formations and 
are stated in a careful, tentative, and scientific manner. The results thus obtained 
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present a normal developmental series of cultures rather than the usual clusters at 
extreme bottom and top of the time scale with a yawning chasm between. 

The present reviewer is incompetent to pass any specific judgment on this matter 
of dating which is both geological and highly specialized. He would stress, however, 
that “the Pluvial,” as a period, is certainly getting cluttered up with a most numer- 
ous and varied assortment of lithic assemblages (see F.H.H. Roberts, Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Series, Vol. 100, pp. 106-107). It is most encouraging to find an arche- 
ologist bold enough to at least attempt his own evaluations of geological data and 
not afraid tentatively to place his cultures somewhere in that lonely period (10,000 
B.C. to the time of Christ) which most geologists, and some archeologists, seem to 
feel was largely a blank in native American culture history. 

Due to the fact that the majority of the artifacts from this vast area have been 
found mixed on the surface of the desert, often in association with highly debatable 
geological phenomena, there has been considerable disagreement in regard to tem- 
poral and cultural groupings. These unsettled problems recently have been well out- 
lined by Roberts (op. cit.) hence I will here deal solely with the major results and 
theories presented in the present report. Although the author’s researches on the 
California littoral have not yet been published, he correlates his proposed western 
sequence with the present eastern study in a table (Plate 21). Stressing the tentative 
nature of his eastern sequences, he postulates a Malpais Industry as earliest though 
admitting its possible heterogeneity. With this manifestation he also groups certain 
possible dwelling sites and some types of the mysterious gravel pictographs in the 
desert region. It is noteworthy that other types of these large ground designs were 
made, presumably by Yuman peoples, within historic times. The author’s expressed 
methodology of working backward in time from historic topography and ethnology 
to more ancient and debatable conditions stands him in good stead in this as in 
other instances. 

Within the area covered by this report the vague Malpais Industry is succeeded 
by what is termed the Playa Industry in two successive phases. The second of these 
includes much of what has elsewhere been termed the Lake Mohave culture (Sym- 
posium, The Archeology of Pleistocene Lake Mohave, Southwest Museuem, Paper 
11, 1937) including many Folsomoid types of artifacts. Unlike other writers on the 
area Rogers lumps the Pinto (Basin) and Gypsum (cave) lithic industries as the next 
Pinto-Gypsum complex and suggests it as a possible Basket Maker I horizon. His 
Amargosa (I and II) Industry is also hypothetically linked with Basket Maker II 
and III. This attempt to correlate slender lithic surface finds with rich cave finds is 
laudable but its success must be judged by experts. 

It would be premature to place too much weight on any of the proposed surface 
desert sequences at the present time, a fact which the author freely admits. More 
evidences of sub-surface stratigraphy should and probably will be found. In the 
meantime, Rogers, the Campbells, and other archeological and geological desert 
explorers are arduously developing techniques toward solving these difficult but 
highly important problems. That their results are not yet in agreement is expecta- 
ble. Rogers’ most radical hypothesis concerns his late (post 2000 B.C.) dating for 
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the proposed sequence. This is based on his various geological analyses which the 
present reviewer is incompetent to evaluate. Roberts (0. cit., pp. 90, 91, 97) points 
out that Rogers’ late correlation agrees with the postulated dating for Pinto type 
points in Utah caves. However, Roberts also seems to cling to Bryan’s estimate giving 
the Lindenmeier (Folsom) horizon an age of close to 25,000y ears. The reviewer is 
left wondering what was happening in western North America during the 20,000 
odd years between these estimated dates? This is all the more puzzling since Amsden 
(Symposium, pp. 92-95) has demonstrated how closely the Folsom, Lake Mohave 
(Playa II above), and Pinto artifact complexes agree in all major characteristics. 
Obviously, geological questions will have to be answered by geologists but, as their 
techniques for finer and finer time distinctions develop, one wonders whether avail- 
able time will not shrink the way it did for archeologists when Douglass threw in his 
tree ring bombshell? If the case is comparable, pioneers like Rogers may find them- 
selves leading the van. 
DUNCAN STRONG 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Modified Basket Maker Sites, Ackmen-Lowry Area, Southwestern Colorado, 1938. 
Pau S. MARTIN, with a Report by John Rinaldo. (Field Museum of Natural 
History, Anthropological Series, Vol. 23, No. 3, 193 pp., 86 figs., 1 plate, 19 
maps. Chicago, Field Museum, 1939.) 


This is the most recent of the series of reports by Dr Martin of Field Museum 
of Natural History concerning the culture sequence in the extreme western part of 
southwestern Colorado. Previous reports have defined and described the prehistoric 
culture in this area from Pueblo III back through Peublo I, and this excellent report 
takes us back still further through Basket Maker III, completing the survey of the 
known archeological cultures in this region. 

The two sites excavated during the 1938 season were located about twenty-six 
miles northwest of Cortez, Colorado. Part I of this report deals with the location of 
the sites and the problems involved. Part II deals with the description of the archi- 
tectural features. This and the following section are presented in the outline or note- 
book form, utilizing numerous figures and maps, thus presenting a maximum of in- 
formation in a minimum of space. It is the writer’s hope that this form of compiling 
archeological reports will come into more general use and serve as the standard form 
for excavation reports. 

The first site excavated consisted of from seventy-five to one hundred surface 
rooms, fifteen pithouses, and two Great Kivas; of these, fourteen surface rooms, 
three pithouses, and the two large kivas were completely excavated. The surface 
structures were contiguous, one-story rooms, with walls of crude, coursed masonry; 
ventilators were found in several rooms. These rooms were arranged in a double row, 
the front row seemingly serving as living rooms as all have firepits, while the back 
row of rooms was for storage, lacking the firepits and containing charred corn, 
metates, etc. The three pithouses were circular in form, about three feet in depth, 
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with walls of native earth plastered with adobe, circular firepits lined with sandstone 
slabs, deflector stones, ventilators, and crude masonry partition walls dividing the 
houses into two parts, the smaller division to the south. Two of these structures have 
a raised southern antechamber, the original entrance béing through this ante- 
chamber but later changed to a roof entrance. The two Great Kivas were also circular 
in form, ranging from about forty feet to over seventy-five feet in diameter. These 
were not subterranean kivas, being built on old surface levels, with masonry or slab 
and rubble walls six feet in height. Outside of a bench in the smaller kiva and circu- 
lar floor cists there was a complete absence of interior features. 

Site 2 consisted of a double row of single story surface rooms and adjacent pit- 
houses to the south; sixty-one surface rooms and eight pit structures were excavated. 
The southern row of rooms had walls of upright posts covered with mud, the jacal 
type of wall, while the back row of rooms had upright slab foundations topped with 
rubble. The front tier contained fireplaces and storage cists, the back row charred 
corn and metates. The pithouses were generally square, with walls of unplastered 
earth, circular fireplaces, deflectors, southern partition walls, and a southern ante- 
chamber entryway. 

Part III of this report, written by John Rinaldo, gives an outline summary of the 
artifacts, including troughed metates closed at one end, full-grooved axes and mauls, 
tubular clay pipes, several notched bone awls of so-called Mogollon type, and a 
number of shell ornaments showing southern trade connections. More milling stones 
were reported from Site 1, while more bone implements and unworked animal bones 
came from Site 2. 

Part IV deals with the pottery, the principal decorated types from these sites 
being Abajo red-on-orange, La Plata black-on-orange, and Lino black-on-gray. The 
unpainted pottery included Lino gray, comprising 75 to 85% of the total pottery 
recovered, Fugitive red, and Kana-a-neck banded, the latter coming almost entirely 
from Site 1. Thus the entire archeological picture tended to show that Site 2 was 
somewhat earlier in point of time than Site 1, a conclusion borne out by the tree ring 
dates. 

Part V is a synthesis of Dr Martin’s researches in southwestern Colorado giving 
an outline of the culture periods in this area from Basket Maker III through Pueblo 
III. An interesting feature shown is that Basket Maker III villages in this area were 
quite large, from seventy-five to one hundred and fifty contiguous surface rooms and 
adjacent pit structures, while Pueblo I villages consisted of only one or two surface 
rooms and one pithouse. : 

There are also four appendices to this report, Appendix A being a summary of 
Dr Martin’s previous excavations in Pueblo II sites in this region, while Appendix 
B gives detailed pottery percentages. Appendix C was written by J. O. Brew and 
gives in brief form the results of his excavations at Alkali Ridge, Utah, an area a 
few miles to the west of Dr Martin’s excavations. Appendix D gives a report on the 
tree ring dates by Harry T. Getty. The dates from Site 1 ranged from 855 to 872 
A.D., while those from Site 2 ranged from 747-+-x to 768+ x. A bibliography and in- 
dex round out this report. 
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Dr Martin’s latest report on the Field Museum excavations in southwestern 
Colorado completes the culture sequence in this area. It gives the basic cultural 
characteristics of the various culture periods from the Modified Basket Maker Period 
up through the Great Pueblo Period, and hence should be read with interest by all 
southwestern archeologists. 

Gorpon C. BALDWIN 
NATIONAL PARK SERVICE 


MEXICO AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Bandelier-Morgan Letters, 1873-1883. LESLIE Wuirte, editor. (The Coronado 
Quarto Centennial Publications. Pioneers in American Anthropology. Vol I, 
xiii, 272 pp., 3 pls.; Vol. II, 266 pp. 3 pls. $10.00. Albuquerque: University of 
New Mexico Press, 1940.) 

Very few publications on the history of the ancient Mexicans have had so great 
an influence upon students of anthropology as Bandelier’s three monographs, On the 
Art of War, etc, On the Distribution of . . . Land, etc., and On the Social Organization, 
etc., published respectively in 1877, 1878 and 1879. The conclusions to which he 
came, that ancient Mexican society was based on kin and that it was fundamentally 
similar to Iroquoian society were, we know, diametrically opposed to those arrived 
at by the older Spanish secondary authorities and by such historians as Prescott and 
the authors of H. H. Bancroft’s history. For at least a generation after the appear- 
ance of these three papers most American anthropologists accepted Bandelier’s 
conclusions and it has only been within recent years that they have been seriously 
questioned. 

Thus, after two generations of serious discussion, the problem which Bandelier 
posed, namely, what was the nature of ancient Mexican society, is still far from hav- 
ing been answered. It is therefore with great pleasure that we all welcome the publi- 
cation of Bandelier’s letters to Lewis H. Morgan which Dr White has edited with so 
much intensity and such great earnestness. With Dr White’s challenging introduc- 
tion we can unfortunately concern ourselves only incidentally here, and our remarks 
will be limited primarily to the light the letters throw on the extent to whichBande- 
lier changed his mind on the nature of Mexican society, why he did so and how sound 
his final position was. 

That Bandelier began fully convinced that ancient Mexican society was a feudal 
state with a true monarch at its head is clear. That he had arrived at this conviction 
through a careful study of the sources is, however, more than dubious. In February 
1874, for instance, he seems to have known well only two primary works, Ixtlilxo- 
chitl’s Historia and the letters of Cortez. Of course he knew Bernal Diaz, but the 
latter sheds little light on the questions involved. He mentions Acosta but his 
knowledge of his work was admittedly very inadequate. Of important secondary 
sources he knew only Clavigero and Herrera. Moreover both Ixtlilxochitl and Clavi- 
gero he knew only in translations, none too accurate. As late as April 4, 1874, his 
knowledge is still so meager that he does not know that Ixtlilxochitl’s Historia and 
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Relaciones had ever been printed in the original Spanish. In short, he does not even 
know the contents of Lord Kingsborough’s Antiquities. 

It is very important to remember this fundamentally inadequate preparation of 
Bandelier if we wish to understand properly his frequent change of opinion as to the 
facts of ancient Aztec history and the value of the primary sources. This vacillation 
was not due, as Dr White contends, to the impact upon him of Morgan’s personality 
and prestige but obviously to his increased acquaintance with the original sources 
and the gradual growth of his critical assessment of their reliability. Only when his 
knowledge was really meagre could he have waxed enthusiastic about Ixtlilxochitl. 
When he once discovered Tezozomoc, he was in a position to take the measure of the 
former and Ixtlilxochitl was immediately and, quite properly, relegated to the 
background. He seems to have realized early (March 27) that Zurita, Camargo and 
Torquemada were of primary importance but he had, at that time, read none of 
them. Under these conditions he was naturally full of vacillations and contradictions. 

All this would tend to indicate that Bandelier’s gradual change of front can hard- 
ly be ascribed to his desire to please Morgan. The most we have a right to say is 
that Morgan’s Systems of Consanguinity and his Ancient Society served as the stimu- 
lus to his new analysis and coordination of the facts and that he regarded them as 
“the key to all features of American aboriginal life and to all phases of the aborig- 
ines.” If such a statement seems strange to contemporary American anthropolo- 
gists, they should remember the avidity with which Morgan’s views were accepted 
on the continent of Europe and, for that matter, are still accepted there, or were 
accepted before Hitler. In the United States, likewise, he had a fair following. 
Nothing is more erroneous than to imagine that only the socialist Engels accepted 
them. Only in the England of McLennan was he rejected in toto. Later on, we know, 
he came into his own there too. 

There is no need, in short, of falling back upon specific traits of Bandelier’s per- 
sonality or his relationship to Morgan to understand the extent of his change of 
views or the reason for the fundamental reversal. Yet if such a knowledge is not nec- 
essary here, it is vital for a proper understanding of the manner in which he dealt 
with the facts and the comparative ease with which he accepted Morgan’s deflation 
of the Aztecs. 

Bandelier was not a man of any really great critical capacity although he pos- 
sessed, at times, considerable imaginative insight. Essentially he was a man of great 
erudition and an indefatigable worker. He was generally accurate but by no means 
always so. Emotionally he was exceedingly unstable and unintegrated. Few people 
have had so many prejudices. He did not like Indians after he became personally 
acquainted with them and always regarded them as inferior beings. It was, accord- 
ingly, not at all unwelcome to him to find that what he regarded as a reasonably criti- 
cal evaluation of the facts seemed to prove that the Aztecs were really not much 
higher in the scale than the Iroquois, that they had clans with descent probably in 
the female line, etc. He must have been delighted to be able to demonstrate that they 
were organized on democratic principles, for he loathed democracy. 

But, after all this is said, the important question still remains to be answered— 
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what was the nature of Aztec society and did Bandelier’s monographs give us an 
inherently correct picture? The answer must be that, in spite of schematizations, 
simplifications, exaggerations and contradictions, his characterization of Aztec 
society is essentially correct. Aztec society was definitely not feudalistic; it was at 
best a nascent monarchy of very limited type; the class stratifications present were 
not rigorously defined and bear the impress of very recent origin and there were, 
undoubtedly, certain indications of a clan organization. 

This, it might be contended, is a far cry from Morgan’s and Bandelier’s concep- 
tion of Aztec society. But it is, on the other hand, equally remote from the concep- 
tion that it was in any sense a feudal state and we should be grateful to Bandelier 
for having so completely demolished the theory that it had ever been one. 

PAvUL RADIN 


South of Yesterday. GREGORY Mason. (401 pp., 56 plates, including maps and dia- 
grams. $3.00. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1940.) 


This is a strangely human, pretentious, amusing, and annoying account of a 
journalist-anthropologist’s various trips to Yucatan, Honduras, and northeastern 
South America. The first half includes colorful descriptions of explorations by air, 
sea and land in search of Maya ruins or attractive Maya specimens. Amidst anec- 
dotes and personalities are partial descriptions of numerous ruins (many of which 
the author was instrumental in discovering), various photographs, and a few dia- 
grams. One chapter on equipment contains good practical advice for the tropical 
explorer. Earlier chapters on airplane survey work over the Yucatan bush give a 
vivid picture of this phase of archaeology—its thrills, dangers, potentialities, and 
local limitations. This portion concludes with a brief description of the Maya, past 
and present. Since the account sandwiches in bits of five expeditions between 1926 
and 1933, with constant emphasis on the importance of the writer’s own discoveries, 
the organization is chaotic. 

The second half, containing considerable new or at least less widely known ma- 
terials, is based on the author’s expeditions to Northern Colombia in 1931 and 1936. 
Several chapters are devoted to travel and anthropometry among the Kagaba and 
Goajiro Indians. This latter is a very real contribution (Appendix I gives measure- 
ments on 24 Kagaba males, 11 females, and 28 Goajiro males and 22 females). There 
are a few observations on Goajiro material culture and an off hand reference to 
undefined “female castes.’ There are more ethnological observations in the chapters 
on the Kagaba scattered amidst travel descriptions and anecdote. The latter descrip- 
tion and gossip do give something of a feeling for life amidst these little known moun- 
tain people. Archaeology in Colombia consisted of some excavation in Tairona 
dwelling and burial places. A few new sites and archaeological details are added to the 
rich record secured here some years ago by J. Alden Mason. The present book 
furnishes a discursive but readable account of travel in this difficult region. 

The last few chapters contain various anthropological hypotheses—that Tairona 
and Chiriqui, and possibly Tairona and Maya, archaeological connections are here 
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demonstrated; that the living Kagaba were culturally closely connected with the 
extinct Tairona, and that the Tairona probably belonged to the Carib linguistic 
stock. In regard to the archaeological conclusions advanced by the author the re- 
viewer feels that the actual evidence here presented is extremely thin; that the 
archaeological-ethnological correlation between extinct Tairona and extant Kagaba 
is at least an interesting hypothesis; but that the Tairona-Carib linguistic connec- 
tion, like a similar derivation of Tairona ‘“‘totemism” from animal effigies in pottery. 
is pure speculation. Any, or all, of the above hypotheses might be true, but their 
scientific demonstration by the types of archaeology and ethnology described and 
philosophized upon in this volume seems highly improbable. 

In the above critique I am perhaps taking too seriously the author’s implications 
that this book be regarded as a scientific as well as a popular presentation. In the 
latter category it has many things in its favor (see review by Vaillant, Natural His- 
tory, October, 1940, p. 185), but, unlike Silver Cities of Yucatan, it is a hybrid 
and as such establishes many claims which the reviewer feels are not fulfilled. There 
is still exploration to be done in Middle America but the crying need is now the care- 
ful, accurate, and patient application of advanced archaeological and ethnological 
techniques. Many of the most popular books on Middle America have also con- 
tained great scientific contributions, witness Stephens and Squier, but the extreme 
modesty of their claims contrasts strikingly with the vast scope of their results. One 
can hardly say this of South of Yesterday. 

DuNCAN STRONG 
CotumBIA UNIVERSITY 
EUROPE AND ASIA 
Family and Community in Ireland. CONRAD M. ARENSBERG and SOLON T. KIMBALL. 

(xxix, 322 pp., 6 pls., 13 figs., 9 tables. $3.50. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard 

University Press, 1940.) 

In the amplification of data and in the more searching analyses and syntheses, 
this volume replaces Dr Arensberg’s earlier work, The Irish Countryman (1937). The 
earlier book is still to be read for a gracious and elementary introduction to the small 
farmer in County Clare, but students interested in a more thorough study of the 
multiple ramifications of family and community life in rural Ireland will turn to the 
later volume. 

For the reviewer the climax of the volume was reached when the authors brought 
together various threads and wove them into a pattern which demonstrated that 
land reforms, decreasing population, increasing wealth, emigration, the high per- 
centage of unmarried adults, late marriages combined with a high fecundity rate, 
the high age level and even the disappearance of the artisan were all to be wholly 
or partly understood in terms of the familistic concepts of the small Irish farmer. 
Familistic concepts in turn are shown functioning in kinship organization, age grad- 
ing, status, sex relationships, the division of labor and economic exchanges. In 
other words the authors have brought into functional and dynamic relationship 
the group life of a segment of the Irish people. The volume contains a fair sprinkling 
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of illustrative and anecdotal material whose liveliness seems in places overshadowed 
by formal and generalized sociological language and by the necessary statistical 
analyses. 

From the academic point of view the authors have written a classic of functional 
description. From a practical point of view, as the writers themselves point out, they 
have demonstrated the folly of any unilateral attack, including the economic, on 
matters as complexly interrelated as social systems. It is to be hoped that we shall 
soon have more of the County Clare data which the authors quite obviously have in 
their possession. 

Cora Dv Bots 
SarRAH LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Inuit Sange og Danse fra Grénland (Inuit Songs and Dances from Greenland.) W11- 
LIAM THALBITZER. (75 pp., 42 pls. Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard, 1939.) 
After a short discussion of the important place of popular music in modern 

Greenland, and an objection to ‘““Eskimo”’ as a name for the aborigines of Greenland, 

more properly termed “Inuit,” Professor Thalbitzer’s collection of sixty-five songs 

and dance melodies is presented in three sections. 

We are given biographies and critical evaluations of the three Greenlandic 
composers of Inuit descent whose works comprise the first section. These men, 
Jonathan Petersen, Peter Olsen, and Henrik Lund, composed in European style but 
chose subjects of local interest such as The Great Ices, The Big Rivers and the Small 
Ones, and Motors Formerly and Now. Although the modern music follows the Danish 
folk-song in form, the author believes that in some of the more “natural” tunes is 
discernible “freedom of style,” and “a beginning of the voice of New Greenland.” 
(p. 10.) 

Sections Two and Three contain songs and dance tunes of transitional and aborig- 
inal form respectively. Most of these have been published elsewhere between 1904 
and 1935, principally in various volumes of Meddelelser om Grénland; they are 
assembled for the first time in the present collection. 

Professor Thalbitzer’s efforts make available for the general reader a convenient 
cross-section of Inuit music, old and new, from many parts of Greenland. The song 
texts are given in Inuit with Danish translations; a phonetic key would have been of 
value to an uninitiated reader wishing to pronounce the Inuit texts. The chronologi- 
cal arrangement and the translations of the Danish commentaries into English are 
most helpful. The excellent photographs afford the reader glimpses of Inuit scenes 
and personalities. 

Davip MCALLESTER 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Contributions to the Anthropology of Iran. HENRY Fre.p. (Anthropological Series, 
Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 29, Parts 1 and 2; Publications 458 and 
459. 706 pp., 144 pls., 20 figs., 1 map. $5.50 and $2.25. Chicago, 1939.) 
Publications of the Field Museum have set a standard for excellence in appear 

ance and printing that is the admiration of all, and Dr Field’s two handsome volumes 
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maintain it. The first part of the first volume is a compilation of historical, ethno- 
graphic and geographic notes on Iran collected from a great many authors, which is 
followed by a full presentation of Field’s own material with a wealth of tabulations 
and quotations of the material of others, and a discussion of the racial elements of 
Iran. The second volume is devoted to appendices dealing with flora and fauna, 
medical observations, descriptions of routes taken, etc., and to a large number of 
excellently taken photographs of his subjects, in themselves a valuable contribution. 

The material proper comprises four samples of adult males from various places 
in the western half of the country: 86 Jews of the city of Isfahan, 46 men of the vil- 
lage of Yezd-i-Khast, 74 of Kinareh, and 52 Lurs of Pusht-i-Kuh in the western 
province of Luristan. All of these are found to diverge distinctly from one another, 
both in measurements and morphological characters. The Lurs are most differen- 
tiated from the others, but these are “a selected group of porters.”’ The villagers of 
Kinareh differ little from the Isfahan Jews. Admittedly this is not a very large body 
of material for an anthropology of Iran, but the difficulties of getting subjects in 
this country are immense. The comparison of the four main samples is supplemented 
by a more general comparison, measurement by measurement, of samples taken by 
other workers from Arabia to India. This is detailed and fully discussed, and one 
wishes that it had been further digested and made into a general scheme, however 
tentative, of physical types for Iran, a sort of treatment which would have been use- 
ful in connection with the remainder of the investigation, which is a statistical 
analysis of the material by a series of sortings. This analysis leads Dr Field to the 
conclusion that one of the basic elements in Iran is a distinct white race, which he 
names “Iranian Plateau,” and which is distinguished mainly by a high hooked nose; 
its features as given are otherwise those of the classic Mediterranean, although it is 
definitely larger and more rugged in facial skeleton. 

If there is a criticism to be made, it is that Dr Field’s treatment might in places 
have been more thorough. There is a lack of statistical validation of various of his 
findings, such as the actual differentiation of his photographic types, or the actual 
degree of correlation of features which are accepted as being related from the bare 
tabulations, or the actual significance of supposed group differences in percentage 
distributions of morphological characters. Since a good deal of space is given to the 
matters concerned, these final touches might have been added. The major short- 
coming in the treatment is that it does not convincingly support the principal point 
which he wishes to demonstrate, the existence of the “Iranian Plateau’”’ race as a 
distinguishable entity. The demonstration takes the following form. 

The four samples, from different parts of the country, are thrown together, and 
two lines of analysis are followed. One such line is designed to show by sorting that 
convex noses tend to be accompanied by certain variations of head or face form, 
and straight noses by different ones. The other approach would demonstrate that 
the convex-nosed long-heads (the Iranian Plateau race) are metrically distinct from 
both the straight-nosed long-heads and the convex-nosed round-heads in the sample, 
and have therefore not originated from straight-nosed long-heads who borrowed a 
convex nose, by mixture, from a round-headed (Armenoid?) type. 
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The two largest and therefore most representative elements in the population were rela- 
tively dolichocephalic, narrow-faced and leptorrhine, distinguished from each other chiefly by a 
difference in nasal profile. . .. Beyond this, although statistically the two elements are not 
greatly differentiated, comparison of the morphological observations, in addition to the nasal 
characteristics, tends to establish them as separate entities. 

To determine whether the large, convex-nosed dolichocephalic type was an inherent ele- 
ment in this Iranian population, we tabulated the statistics for our large-nosed brachycephalic 
individuals. It was at once clear that the brachycephals were in no way related to our repre- 
sentative dolichocephals. The large nose of the dolichocephals had not been adopted from this 
foreign element. 


Unfortunately, the analysis does not bear these conclusions out, since the appar- 
ent differentiation of types is due, as far as it can be traced, to the sorting itself, and 
is thus artificial. In the first analysis made, nasal profile is sorted against head, face 
and nose form. The supposed tendencies for a convex nose, for example, to be asso- 
ciated with certain types of cephalic, facial or nasal index, turn out to be contra- 
dictory, and seem to be due to the throwing together of the four regional samples. It 
is apparent that the Lurs are distinct from the others in being more commonly 
straight-nosed, with narrow heads, faces and noses, and the sorting process to which 
the whole group is subjected simply records, blindfolded, the contrast between the 
Lurs and the others. 

In the second analysis, there are selected by sorting all those who are at once 
long-headed, narrow-faced and narrow-nosed. This is, as Dr Field says, the charac- 
teristic type, making up half the series. These are further divided into a straight- 
nosed and a convex-nosed group. The two groups differ to a significant degree in no 
measurements except the forehead breadth, and though Dr Field believes that there 
were morphological differences between the two, these are not demonstrtaed statis- 
tically and are not apparent from the tables. He asks: “‘Why in the most representa- 
tive group from Iran should there be one element with straight noses and one with 
large convex noses?”’ The answer seems to be that these “elements’’ were purposely 
selected for straight or convex noses, and do not otherwise differ. Dr Field then sorts 
out, from the remainder of his total group, those with convex noses and round heads. 
This lot differs distinctly from the two long-headed groups, which is supposed to 
demonstrate that these are all discrete racial elements, but it is not realized that these 
selected samples could hardly have produced any other superficial result. Actually, 
all the statistical manipulation operates only to divide the (long-headed) Iranians 
in the middle of the range of variation of the nasal profile. It is difficult to see these 
truncations as racial elements, when they differ in nothing but their nasal form. 

However, it would appear that in Iran there is an indigenous large-nosed racial 
type, though its importance is perhaps too strongly urged by the author. He ends: 


As a result of our anthropometric survéy of Iran we have been able to distinguish a new, 
fundamental division of the White race which we have called the Iranian Plateau race. This 
new racial type, now for the first time, takes its place beside the long-accepted Nordic, Medi- 
terranean, and Alpine races. 

In conclusion, the ancient Homo Iranicus, the anthropological enigma “Q,” was related 
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closely, perhaps even a full brother, to the original Homo sapiens, who developed physically 
and culturally somewhere within that area designated broadly as Southwestern Asia, the 
nursery of our direct ancestors, and it may well be that in due time we can with justification 
paraphrase the quotation, “Fair Iran, thou nursery of Man.” 


Now it is not quite clear just what kind of a “race”’ is meant. Throughout the dis- 
cussion it is considered as a variety of Mediterranean, which is the most appealing 
construction, but here it becomes either a race equivalent in status to the Mediter- 
ranean and the others, or else a species of the genus Homo. There are other points 
that want elucidation; becoming the father of a new race has its responsibilities. I 
would question the naming of a new race on the basis of a nose which is not really 
peculiar to the Persian plateau. And I would also question putting up such a race 
beside the Nordic, Alpine and Mediterranean without immediately considering the 
implications of this. What general background of racial history is being referred to, 
and how, if at all, is this background affected? 

This matter may be considered specifically in the light of Coon’s Races of Europe. 
In the first place, the “long-accepted Nordic, Mediterranean and Alpine races’’ have 
just about been disestablished by Coon as mere descriptive pigeon-holes, their an- 
cient function, and have been molded instead into the beginnings of a dynamic his- 
torical scheme. We need more understanding of races as dynamic expressions of 
points of human development in time and space, and less of pigeon-holes. In the sec- 
ond place, while Coon also names “races’”’ freely, he makes his purposes in doing this 
clear, keeping the whole background as to time and place well in hand. The Iranian 
Plateau race, on the other hand, hangs in the air. However, it probably needs only 
a more precise statement of its distribution and external relationships, with sugges- 
tions as to its role among the ““White”’ types, and future discussion may well validate 
its claims to recognition as a racial form of importance. 

W. W. HoweELts 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Indic Writings of the Mindoro-Palawan Axis. FLETCHER GARDNER and ILDEFONSO 
MALIWANAG. (Witte Memorial Museum, Bulletin 1. Vol. 2, 67 pp., Vol. 3, 124 
pp., mimeographed. San Antonio, Texas, 1940.) 


Major Fletcher Gardner, senior author of the work under consideration, has long 
been an ardent collector and translator of Indic writings inscribed on bamboo. Most 
of his material has been collected from the islands of Mindoro and Palawan, and is 
written in the Mangyan and Tagbanua scripts. In a previous volume Major Gardner 
drew attention to bamboo scripts available in the United States; and reproduced, 
transliterated, and translated a number of specimens which contained historical and 
anthropological references. Volume two continues in the same vein, being devoted 
to transcriptions and translations of Mangyan prose and poetry dealing with such 
diversified topics as the treatment of disease, attitudes towards death, religious be- 
liefs, and marriage customs. These items are particularly interesting to anthropolo- 
gists because they contain frequent expressions of native reaction to their own cul- 
ture, expressed in native phraseology. 
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Volume three, written entirely by Gardner, is given over to an original study of 
Southern Mangyan grammar and vocabulary. The parts of speech are explained and 
illustrated by examples; there is a brief discussion of phonetics and morphology; and 
the work concludes with a fairly extensive list of native terms and their English 
equivalents. It cannot be denied that much of the linguistic analysis fails to conform 
to modern standards, but as the author points out, his work is not a professional proj- 
ect but the avocation of a retired Army Medical officer. 

With the publication of Volume three Major Gardner regretfully announces his 
withdrawal from further studies in the field of Indic writings, but he may retire with 
the knowledge that he belongs in the ranks of those amateur anthropologists who 
have brought to light interesting material that has long been neglected by the pro- 
fessionals. 

Miscua TITIEV 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


AFRICA 


African Political Systems. Edited by M. Fortes and E. E. Evans-PRiTCHARD. (xxiii, 
301 pp. $4.00. New York: Oxford University Press, 1940.) 


In the face of widespread recognition of the outstanding importance of African 
political organizations, it is strange that so few special studies of this aspect of Afri- 
can life have appeared. It is from this that the present book derives its significance, 
not only for African ethnology, but for the wider field of comparative studies of po- 
litical institutions in general. The eight systems described are given theoretical point 
by means of introductory discussion by the editors, and there is also a preface by 
Professor Radcliffe-Brown. 

The governmental organizations discussed are those of the Zulu of South Africa 
(by Max Gluckman), of the Ngwato of Bechuanaland (by I. Schapera), of the Bem- 
ba of Northeastern Rhodesia (by Audrey I. Richards), of the Ankole of Uganda (by 
K. Oberg), of the Northern Nigerian Kede (by S. F. Nadel), of the Kavirondo 
Bantu Logolo (by Giinter Wagner), of the Tallensi of the Northern Gold Coast (by 
M. Fortes), and of the Southern Sudanese Nuer (by E. E. Evans-Pritchard). The 
book gains in homogeneity from the fact that all the authors have the same general 
theoretical point of view, the majority of them having done their field work as Fel- 
lows of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures, under whose 
sponsorship this volume appears. As is true of any collaborative volume, the contri- 
butions are of unequal scope and weight, and in a number of the chapters one en- 
counters the ineptitude in handling such an historical problem as that of cultural 
change that characterizes so much of the writing of the functionalist group. 

It is somewhat unfortunate that a few simple additions were not made to the 
book that would indicate the attention paid to African political organizations by 
earlier students. It should not have been difficult to include recognition of the exist- 
ence of such works, and it would have been gracious for some of the authors, at least, 
to have written without such utter disregard of the research of their older colleagues. 
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No mention of Roscoe or Meek or Labouret or Gutmann, for example, finds its way 
into these pages. It would have been even better had the contributions of such stu- 
dents been used as comparative data; or if, at the very least, the existence of works 
such as theirs had been indicated by a check-list of those voiumes in which exposi- 
tions of the political life of African people are to be had. 

It is also to be regretted that this series of sketches is restricted to tribes living in 
British colonies. The lack of attention given by students of one European country to 
the cultures of peoples living in colonies ruled by other European nations is an unfor- 
tunate aspect of the present status of Africanist research. Before the war, when this 
volume was projected, persons in France and Belgium could have been found to 
write on the political organization of selected tribes in the areas controlled by these 
other nations, and this would have greatly enhanced the vaiue of the book and sub- 
stantially reinforced conclusions drawn from its materials. 

The most important contribution of the volume is in pointing out the existence of 
two types of political organizations among the Negro peoples of the continent, rather 
than the one customarily thought of: 


It will be noted that the political systems described in this book fall into two main cate- 
gories. One group . . . consists of those societies which have centralized authority, adminis- 
trative machinery, and judicial institutions—in short, a government—and in which cleavages 
of wealth, privilege, and status correspond to the distribution of power and authority. This 
group comprises the Zulu, the Ngwato, the Bemba, the Banyankole, and the Kede. The 
other group . . . consists of those societies which lack centralized authority, administrative 
machinery, and constituted judicial institutions—in short which lack government—and in 
which there are no sharp divisions of rank, status, or wealth. This group comprises the Logoli, 
the Tallensi, and the Nuer. Those who consider that a state should be defined by the presence 
of governmental institutions will regard the first group as primitive states and the second 
group as stateless societies (p. 5). 


This dichotomy offers significant problems for further investigation, since with the 
recognition of its existence numerous related points will become apparent to students 
of African ethnology. Most importantly, the distribution of each of these general 
types must be established as a necessary first step to further understanding. This is 
not going to be an easy task, since enough data are available to show us that these 
distributions are not of a broad, contiguous character. Rather the societies having 
the second, looser type of control are interlarded among those groupings whose po- 
litical structure in the paragraph quoted is termed that of “‘primitive states.’ That 
this latter type has greater prevalence in Africa than the former would seem to be a 
reasonable assumption, yet there are certainly enough societies having informal con- 
trol mechanisms to vitiate such an accepted formula as, for example, that heard so 
often in contrasting the political organization of American Indian, as against African 
tribal groups—that the American Indian is essentially democratic, the African essen- 
tially autocratic. 

The introduction makes other points that need to be made. The failure of political 
philosophers to employ actual data from primitive societies (pp. 4-5) is well worth 
indicating. The relationship between the size and density of a given population and 
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its political system, and the influence of the prevalent economic system on the type 
of political structure, are analyzed in the light of the data from these various tribes. 
Discussion of the territorial aspect of the state, of the relationship between conquest 
and governmental type, and of the “balance between power and authority on the 
one side and obligation and responsibility on the other hand” (p. 12) are particularly 
noteworthy, as is the consideration of the supernatural credentials of rulers and those 
through whom they wield their power (pp. 16 ff.). 

To analyze political systems of the first five societies treated presents no great 
difficulties. In the case of these folk, the power of the supreme ruler and his subor- 
dinates can be considered in terms of duties and prerogatives; the groups which assist 
the rulers and their subordinates in administering the kingdom and regulating the 
behavior of its inhabitants can be indicated; and the relationship between leaders 
and followers on the basis of economic, religious and political devices employed to 
achieve control can be assessed in accordance with an accepted and well-understood 
scheme. Difficulties arise, however, when the task of analyzing political institutions 
in “non-political” states is undertaken. This is implicit, for example, in Wagner’s def- 
inition of a political unit (p. 199). Another example is found in Fortes’ summary of 
the political institutions of the Tallensi (p. 241), while the same problem is inherent 
in Evans-Pritchard’s attempt to indicate what is meant by the term “tribe” among 
the Nuer (p. 278). For this is untrod ground, and perhaps this is why two of the three 
contributors who are concerned with tribes of this kind give the impression of being 
uneasy over the absence of specific categories. Wagner’s discussion of “internal po- 
litical structure” (pp. 202-222), for example, strikes one as being merely a compila- 
tion of comments concerning social organization, gift exchange economics, religion, 
and (finally, and more to the point), quasi-legal processes. The same impression fol- 
lows from a discussion of the Kavirondo “external political structure,” which, on the 
basis of the description given, seems really to be practically non-existent, since only 
the ways of waging warfare are considered. On occasion, this uncertainty as to what 
is political is reflected in obscurity of phrasing, as in the following point: 

The corporate identity and solidarity of the units thus delimited by agnatic descent and 
locality are functions of a differentiated constitution sustained by definite sanctions (p. 251). 

It is only when one reads the clear statement of Nuer “‘political relativity” con- 
tributed by Evans-Pritchard that one comes to understand why the confusions that 
mark the two preceding sketches are not found in his. For one gains the impression 
that the difficulties encountered by Fortes and Wagner arise from too faithful ad- 
herence to the functionalist position, which holds that no cultural institution can be 
understood except in terms of its interrelations with all other portions of the culture 
of which it forms a part. This approach is shown to be impossible when dealing with 
shadowy, amorphous canons of regulation such as are found in “non-political” 
African groups. And in Evans-Pritchard’s thesis that “‘the consistency we perceive 
in Nuer political structure is one of process rather than one of morphology”’ (p. 296), 
we see reflected the importance of studying a given aspect of a culture in terms of the 
special problem it poses. The less apparent the outward forms of such an aspect, the 
more important it is to segregate these forms from the rest of the culture for purposes 
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of describing and understanding them; and it is only later that their interrelations 
and integrations into the total body of traditional modes of behavior can be assessed. 
MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


More Rock-Paintings in South Africa. From the Coastal Belt between Albany and 
Piquetberg. Mainly copied by Joyce and MOLLIE VAN DER RIeEt. With Notes by 
the same and with an Introduction and Explanatory Remarks by Dorothea F. 
Bleek, (xx pp., 28 pls., 42s. London: Methuen and Co., 1940.) 


This volume presents material on a relatively little known region of Bushman art, 
the south-easternmost coastal belt. Of excellent quality, the illustrations reproduce 
carefully made replicas of the paintings; while the format and plan of the book dupli- 
cate that of the 1930 Methuen publication Rock-Paintings in South Africa, for which 
Miss Bleek also provided the text and notes. 

The Introduction to the present book gives in comprehensive fashion a résumé of 
the nature of South African rock-painting, with a more detailed consideration of the 
south-east region. In this discussion, Miss Bleek assigns the geographical divisions 
established by Burkitt to the following order: Area 1, the south-eastern belt; Area 2, 
the central group; Area 3, South West Africa; and Area 4, Rhodesia. Text references 
to the various regions are made mostly by area numbers. 

Rock-paintings in Rhodesia, she finds, show strongly outlined monochrome ani 
mals with some correspondence to those of North African and of Fast Spanish pal- 
aeolithic work. Human figures are of “‘two kinds, long sketchy figures . . . as found 
in other areas and in North Africa, and angular figures with limbs bent in unnatural 
manner,” often presented in their broadest aspect and in groups. This classification, 
however, is far too general to characterize the style of a region, since both “‘kinds”’ of 
figures are found throughout Bushman painting. On the other hand, plants and at- 
tempts at landscape are distinctive features of this Area. She records that “‘super 
positions are few and in places show a sequence of colouring’’; but Burkitt found fre- 
quent superpositions, and, in fact, worked out his chronological sequence from 
them. 

Area 3 is treated much too summarily. No mention is made of the frequent group 
representations, but she considers that “the monochromes . . . of humans are very 
poor,”’ when actually they have a fine unity of structure and a vitality and rhythm 
of movement. 

The greatest number of Bushman paintings have been found in the large central 
region, Area 2. Distinctive here are the “innumerable, incalculable” superpositions; 
the excellent “grouping, movement, action and shading”’ of animal figures; the wide 
range of colors, used either as monochrome or to pick out details; and the expression 
of action and movement in the human figures, which are “mostly crude with little 
attempt to draw proper heads and faces.” If by “‘proper heads and faces”’ Miss Bleek 
means an approach towards realistic representation, she is quite correct; but seldom 
in South African rock-paintings are they so treated. Moreover, the “crude” drawing 
of these parts, “either in profile or altogether in full face,”’ is not characteristic of this 
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Area alone. She might have placed more emphasis on the large number of fine poly- 
chrome animals and on the prevalence here of group-pictures. 

The discussion of Area 1, however, becomes more specific. Unlike other areas of 
Bushman painting, no separate volume had appeared on this one, although Miss 
Bleek records that “‘Burkitt mentions it.” In fact, so do Obermaier and Kiihn, 
Frobenius, and Breuil—and specifically, too. The paintings here are ‘‘more primitive 
in every way,” by which is meant less developed. Monochrome red is the prevalent 
color, while an occasional bichrome animal has white or black added to the red. Hu- 
mans and animals appear singly and in groups, “usually very sketchily drawn, very 
unfinished,” and often in a bad state of preservation. Few superpositions have been 
found and comparatively few sites are known. The most distinctive feature here is 
the ‘‘occurrence of impressions of hands and a few feet in many places.” These are 
unique among the known rock-paintings of South Africa. Relative to the hands, 
Burkitt mentions particularly, which Miss Bleek does not, that they are very small, 
both left snd right appear, and that there are no signs of mutilation, as is the case in 
European palacolithic cave-paintings. 

The western part of Area 1 shows “poor work and little grouping”’; the species of 
animals is hard to recognize, and humans appear as “formless long figures” with poor 
expression. Many hands are found here. But the two plates selected from this region 
are both of animals. In the central district better grouping and more superpositions 
occur, with hands in a lower layer and bichrome paintings above. The action is full 
of life, “good and expressive,” and some of the pictures “seem to illustrate myths” 
although why this is so Miss Bleek does not explain. Moreover, she finds a “‘distinct 
likeness in subject-matter between some of these groups” and those found in Area 4. 
Heads and faces of a number of figures have faded here, so that many humans ap- 
pear ‘“‘to have hooks instead of heads,” but in one group a face in lighter color is visi- 
ble inside the “hook.’’ This shape of head is common to all Bushman areas. Paintings 
in the eastern region of this Area have few superpositions; and hands are found in 
the lower layer. Monochrome humans and animals are usual, although some typical 
Bushman bichrome animals appear, with dark bodies and lighter limbs, and occa- 
sionally human figures with a second color. Cattle and metal-headed spears in some 
paintings relate them to the era of the Bantu contact, that is, the late 18th century. 
Associated with these Miss Bleek found rock-engravings “‘of the more recent type,” 
that is, made without a marked outline, but rather by scraping away the whole rock 
surface. She notes in them a correspondence with paintings of the neighborhood in 
the faulty drawing of animals with elongated forms and small heads, and believes 
that “it looks as if both activities were the work of one group of artists.” This simi- 
larity, however, is not at all substantiated by her choice of plates, which reveal in the 
painted animals a greater flow of outline and a more natural articulation of parts. 
Therefore, although this is, as she contends, one of the rare instances where both 
paintings and engravings have been found in the same region, there is nevertheless 
no stylistic proof that they were done by the same group of artists. 

With regard to authorship of the paintings in this Area, historical evidence is 
cited to prove that Bushmen were living here in the 17th and 18th centuries. The 
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paintings themselves, moreover, disclose physical features characteristic of Bushmen, 
such as steatopygia and small slender hands and feet, and show as well types of 
Bushman dress and weapons. This evidence is strengthened by the excavation in 
some of the painted caves of stone implements belonging to the Wilton industry; 
while in the adjoining Area 2 implements of the Smithfield industry have been found, 
also in association with rock-paintings. Although essentially different, both indus- 
tries are distinctly Bushman. Both, however, have some features in common, just as 
the paintings related to them have an underlying similarity. There is, therefore, some 
justification in believing that these Areas were inhabited by two different groups of 
Bushmen, to which Miss Bleek loosely refers as two different “‘tribes.”” Further sup- 
port to this belief is afforded by the skeletal remains found in South Africa. Since 
those from, the south have the smallest measurements, it is suggested that “appar- 
ently the farther south, the more typically Bushman is the type.” 

In avolume of this sort the illustrations are of primary importance. It is regretta- 
ble, therefore, that it was possible to publish only 34 copies out of Miss Bleek’s col- 
lection of 150, the 34 accommodated on 28 plates. The choice for these plates, it 
seems, was not determined by a desire to present the most characteristic and repre- 
sentative works, but rather the “best, the most elaborate and interesting”—hence we 
agree that they must give a “rather distorted idea.’’ Thus, we are told, they include 
in greatly disproportionate number bichromes, superpositions, and groups. Many of 
the original rock-paintings, it is explained, are “‘rough and ready sketching or mere 
dabbling in paint in comparison to the few really artistic pictures.’’ We would like to 
be able to judge for ourselves on this point, but the published plates scarcely make 
that possible. The scientific value of the illustrations, therefore, is somewhat re- 
duced. 

In spite of various shortcomings, however, this book is an important addition to 
the literature on Bushman painting. It certainly stimulates interest in this Area and 
causes one to wonder what the future may bring to light here. Are there, for instance, 
more paintings comparable to the monumental running man of Plate 21B, so strong- 
ly reminiscent of East Spanish work in the strength of its silhouette and its move- 
ment? We hope for further publications on the paintings in the Area. 

PauL S. WINGERT 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


The Varieties of Human Physique. W. H. SHELDON, with the collaboration of S. S. 
STEVENS and W. B. Tucker. (xii, 347 pp.; 33 pls. $4.50. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1940.) 

Every candid anthropologist knows, to his sorrow, that he can make a better 
guess as to a man’s racial and national origins after one look at the man himself than 
he can when he attempts to rely entirely on the individual’s recorded measurements. 
This is true even when speech, manner and clothing do not aid the visual appraisal. 
A similar situation obtains when the anthropologist or diagnostician is attempting 
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to recognize and classify constitutional types. The hand is mot quicker than the eye; 
not, at any rate, the hand which wields the calipers. 

Dr Sheldon proposes to do something about this regrettable situation. With the 
courage of one whose training has been chiefly in another field (psychology), he has 
devised for physical anthropologists a new method of classifying human physical 
types; a method which starts with visual appraisal and ends with photographs and 
measurements made on photographs. He presents the proposed new system, com- 
plete with terminology, in The Varieties of Human Physique. The constitutional 
type as defined by Sheldon’s method is called the ‘“‘somatotype,”’ and the process of 
appraising and defining is “somatotyping.” 

Sheldon and a number of enthusiastic disciples have been somatotyping student 
populations for some years and, though no evidence has yet been presented, they 
believe that their technique will prove highly useful in determining correlates be- 
tween gross physique and psychological type. Several physical anthropologists have 
been applying the process in clinical studies, and they believe that it will aid in rec 
ognizing individuals who have high susceptibility to particular disease. If these 
claims can be substantiated by the evidence which is now being gathered, then 
Sheldon will have performed a great service indeed for the physical anthropologist, 
the diagnostician, and the psychologist. It behooves us to examine the system in some 
detail. 

The essence of somatotyping is subjective observation of photographs (frontal 
dorsal and lateral), of nude subjects, and classification of each subject in terms of 
three visually appraised components of general body build. The components are (1) 
“endomorphy,” (2) ““mesomorphy,” and (3) “ectomorphy.”’ The first may be de- 
scribed roughly as the tendency for body build to be most manifest in the viscera; 
its earmarks are a general appearance of ‘“‘soft roundness,”’ poorly developed muscu- 
lature, excess fat, and the postural traits which accompany these conditions. Meso 


‘ 


morphy is “relative predominance of muscle, bone and connective tissue’’; its dis 
tinctive features are an athletic frame, a generally “hard” appearance, and well de 
fined musculature. Ectomorphy is “relative predominance of linearity and fragil 
ity.”’ Each of these three components is subjectively rated at from 1, (minimal de- 
velopment), to 7, (maximal development). Thus the somatotype is appraised by eye 
and is classified by number. 711, (read “‘seven-one-one’’), is the extreme endomorph, 
171 the extreme mesomorph, and 117 the extreme ectomorph. 344 and 443 are soma- 
totypes which occur frequently in the male population and which may be regarded 
as types in which all three components have approximately equal development. 
Three hundred and forty-three different somatotypes are made theoretically possible 
by the three-fold seven-rank system but, since the components are to some degree 
mutually incompatible, not all can occur in nature. In practice, Sheldon and his fol- 
lowers have found that only seventy-six different somatotypes occurred in a popula- 
tion of four thousand male students, and that thirteen accounted for over 50% of the 
group. 

Before a somatotype is finally assigned to any given subject, independent ap- 
praisals are made (from the photographs) for each of five different body regions— 
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i.e. (1) head and neck, (2) thoracic trunk, (3) arms and hands, (4) abdominal trunk, 
and (5) legs and feet. The visual appraisal is aided, in each region, by ratios comput- 
ed from measurements made on the photographs and five somatotype numbers are 
recorded for the subject. These are then averaged, in each of the three components, 
to obtain the subject’s total somatotype. Individuals who differ markedly in con- 
stitutional development from one region to another are regarded as dysplastic, un- 
balanced, and it is stated (p. 239) that physical lack of balance is associated with 
psychological abnormalities. A measure of dysplasia in each subject is obtained by 
averaging the differences between his five regional somatotypes. 

It will be seen that Sheldon has evolved an extremely ambitious and highly rami- 
fied procedure, and it is certain that a thorough analysis and criticism of his methods 
would involve almost as much writing as that in which he has indulged. Even within 
the limits of a book review it seems worth while to call attention to the following 
points: 

(1) The somatotyping procedure is not and does not purport to be a substitute 
for the techniques now in use by physical anthropologists. Rather, it is a supplement 
to the existing procedures, and its objectives do not go beyond the establishing of 
correlates between gross physique on the one hand and pathological tendencies and 
psychological traits on the other. It deals only with body proportions and superficial] 
appearances: it does not consider gross size. It appears little likely to aid in the study 
of human phylogeny or of human growth, and it can play only the part of a supple- 
ment to basic studies in human genetics and in racial differences in physique. (These 
disclaimers must be made in fairness to Sheldon himself, for it is chiefly over-exuber- 
ant advocacy and not ex cathedra pronouncement which has given rise to the notion 
in some circles that anthropologists are being invited to discard all their established 
techniques.) 

(2) Admitting that consistent subjective appraisal of constitutional type is a de- 
sirable end in itself, and that it would be well if we could find a way to cast the clinical 
hunches:of good diagnosticians in molds which could be subjected to rigorous statis- 
tical examination, it is not yet wholly proven that somatotyping will fill the bill. 
Many readers will feel reluctant to accept at face value Sheldon’s belief that he has 
eliminated the personal equation from his procedure. 

It is claimed that the business of making measurements on photographs has 
raised the subjective technique to a strictly scientific and objective level. Sheldon 
presents tables in which values for photometric ratios are arrayed against the soma- 
totypes in which they occur, and he claims that the indices computed from a given 
subject’s photographs will serve accurately to pigeon-hole the subject. Casual exami- 
nation of the photos and tables will raise some doubts in the reader’s mind. 

Weight and stature, the only measurements which Sheldon does not make on 
photographs, yield a ratio which agrees very well with the subjective appraisal of 
the third component, linearity. The same component is fairly well defined by the 
ratios between body breadths and stature as measured on the photographs, but this 
is neither a novel nor a surprising discovery. The tall and thin subject inevitably has 
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a weight and a series of body diameters which are low in proportion to stature. Un- 
fortunately, however, neither weight nor body diameters can tell us whether they 
have measured fat or muscle, and in all of Sheldon’s tables one finds that somato 
types which are wholly dissimilar in the first two components yield the same or close 
ly similar indicial values. This fact is recognized, but it is claimed that combinations 
of ratios will distinguish between the endomorphic and mesomorphic types. The pre 
dominantly endomorphic individual tends to have a neck, a thorax, and an abdom 
inal trunk which are relatively great in the antero-posterior diameter as compared 
with the transverse. Also their upper arms and thighs are markedly more massive 
proximally than distally. These findings are wholly plausible and seem worthy of 
further investigation, but it would seem reasonable to use ratios which directly ex 
press the relationships rather than to juggle with tables in which all measurements 
are expressed as percentages of stature. Why not determine endomorphy and meso 
morphy in the thoracic region by using the thoroughly familiar and well documented 
thoracic index? Why not experiment with the relationships between arm and thigh 
girths taken on the living at specific points? 

(3) How permanent is the constitutional type as defined by Sheldon’s somato- 
typing technique? The traits which he uses for diagnosis are, it would appear, traits 
which may be modified even by short-term fluctuations in a man’s health. Certainly 
fat can be put off and on, musculature may be hardened and built up, and posture 
may be modified extensively by training. These traits would be reflected in the pho 
tographs, and one might expect that many a white collar worker who is now under 
going a year of military training will appear more mesomorphic a year from now than 
he did a year ago. 

These suggestions are anathema to Sheldon for, if true, they cut deeply into the 
hopes which he has for his system. Indeed, he is ready to deny much more than short 
term fluctuations in the somatotype. He believes that he can assign to an individual 
who is only six years old the somatotype which he will wear all his life and which he 
will display “like a newspaper headline” when he is past thirty. Though under no 
compunction to do so, he is willing to go even further. The somatotype, he says, 
probably determined “‘rather rigidly” even before birth. Though he admits that he 
has little evidence to support these extremist views, he concludes that “‘the burden of 
proof belongs to those who maintain that physique is largely a matter of training and 
nutrition.” (Cf. pp. 224-225.) 

(4) The desire to establish a theoretical basis for these ambitious hypotheses has 
apparently led Sheldon into very curious confusion. If the somatotype is unmodified 
by changes in fatty tissue, muscular development and posture, then it must follow 
that the somatotype is determined by skeletel proportions. The unwarned reader, 
who has spent many hours attempting to absorb the intricacies of Sheldon’s scheme 
for classifying human beings according to their superficial appearance, will feel some 
emotion when he reads on page 221 that the skeleton is the really important and per 
manent factor in the somatotype. He will wish to inquire why X-ray and anthro 
pometer are not better instruments for somatotyping than the eye and the camera. 
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Why should we abandon our measurements of shoulder breadth and chest breadth, 
which are based on skeletal points, in favor of Sheldon’s desire to appraise thoracic 
breadth by measuring on photographs the distance between post-axial skin folds? 
James M. ANDREWS 
PEABODY MUSEUM 


A Bibliography of Human Morphology 1914-1939. WILTON M. KrocMAN. (385 pp. 
$3.00. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1941.) 


Among the tools of research, bibliography occupies an indispensable position. 
Few libraries can afford to maintain so elaborate a cross reference system that pub- 
lished bibliographies and lists of references become unnecessary. Most workers in 
physical anthropology will, therefore, welcome this classified bibliography covering 
the interval from 1914 to 1939. It will be especially valuable to those who have no 
access to the ample treasures of the Anthropologischer Anzeiger. The principal sub- 
ject classifications include the following: method, osteology, prehistory, craniology, 
teeth, human heredity, nervous system, myology, blood, hair, dermatoglyphics, 
phylogeny, soft parts, body type and growth. Each of these rubrics is sub-divided 
into appropriate and convenient groupings to facilitate the location of a desired item. 

H. L. SHAPIRO 
AMERICAN Museum OF NatuRAL History 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Race: Science and Politics. RutH BENEDICT. (274 pp. $2.50. New York: Modern Age 
Books, 1940.) 


There is an unquestionable need today for a popular book on race, and the pub- 
lishers and author have tried to fill this need. The book is simply and clearly written 
and gives equal attention to the theories and philosophy of racism, and to the sub- 
ject of race. On the latter topic. Dr. Benedict gives, mainly through quotations from 
other writers, what race is, what it is not, the difference between race and culture 
the role of migrations in the formation of races, and similar material which is well 
known to the social scientist. In dealing with racism she shows that it is a form of 
crude provincialism and makes the point that to understand race persecution, one 
must understand persecution as a whole and its basic economic and social causes. 

The book adds no new material and makes no pretense of doing so. It is not docu- 
mented sufficiently to be useful as a textbook and therefore cannot be compared to 
Otto Klineberg’s Race Differences, which is invaluable as a text for undergraduate 
students. What Dr. Benedict does is to present a point of view and it would be well 
if right now this point of view could be shouted from the roof tops. But the author 
does not shout. The reviewer doubts very much that the book will fulfill its function, 
namely that of being popular. For while the book is clear and understandable, it 
makes use of none of the well known devices for selling an idea to large groups of peo- 
ple. There are no visual aids in the forms of drawings or photographs; there is no 
appeal to the imagination; everyday experiences of ordinary people are not drama- 
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tized; the account is never personalized; no concrete program for future action is 
given; the emotional appeal is limited to a kind of vague harking back to the Found- 
ing Fathers. Utilization of a few of these or other well known popularizing tech- 
niques might have helped the book fill its purpose. Exact facts can be presented in 
such an intriguing manner that they attract a wide audience. One has only to think 
of such a book as Amram Scheinfeld’s You and Heredity to know that it can be done. 

It is unfortunate also that a rather large number of careless and very obvious er- 
rors were not caught by the author or any reader of the manuscript. Thus she at- 
tributes the theory of the inheritance of acquired characteristics to Darwin rather 
than to Lamarck and mistakenly says that Paul et Virginie is, “the fanciful tales of 
the noble Red Man.” Not only are there numerous careless mistakes in the text, but 
the index is so inaccurate in its page references as to make it unusable. 

HORTENSE POWDERMAKER 
QUEENS COLLEGE 


The Problem of Social Change. NEWELL L. Sims. (ii, 407 pp. $3.50. New York: Thom- 
as Y. Crowell Co., 1939.) 


Sims attempts to present a picture of social change in relation to the long history 
of man. He is a sociologist who has gone to anthropology for much of his basic ma- 
terial. Unfortunately he has made the mistake which anthropology has been trying 
to correct for a long period of time. He has equated contemporary aboriginal socie- 
ties with archaic man, which leaves the reader confused with his mixture of facts and 
inference from both. 

The book 1s an excellent example of what happens when an individual confuses 
the past, present, and future of Man, using as a basis segments of reports to bolster 
the hypothesis that the western civilization is the highest development of social life, 
and then finds that aspects of our social life seem to have many things in common 
with aspects reported by anthropologists from various aboriginal peoples. 

The following quotation is illustrative. 

Page 207. “‘..., there are plenty of primitive sentiments and “‘savage’’ ideas 
to be found among people in every modern nation. There are outbreaks of cruelty, 
sadism, and intolerance that put modern societies to shame, but these are not mani- 
festations of its normal patterns of conduct,” 

One wonders how it is possible for the author to have made statements such as 
this in view of the fact that he has referred to and quoted from some of the most ac- 
ceptable authors and sources in anthropology. 

In his presentation of our civilization in relation to social change, Sims ap- 
proaches the subject primarily from the aspect of our social philosophy. He then tries 
to understand the activities which do‘not fit in with the philosophy. 

Thus, when Sims compares the “savage”’activities of Germany with the“highest”’ 
social ideas in our contemporary society in relation to the “savages in darkest 
Africa,” he does not realize that the “savages of darkest Africa” also have high so- 
cial ideas which are not always fulfilled by their activities. 
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Despite all the foregoing, the book contains many ideas and summaries which 
make it interesting and stimulating. 

Part II, ‘“Natural Factors in Social Change,’ contains chapters on “Biologic,” 
“Racial,” and “Geographic Determinism.” These three chapters are excellent, and 
are recommended for a review of culture in relation to the three topics for all anthro- 
pologists and especially for prospective Ph.D., candidates. 

The latter part of the book contains an excellent presentation, discussion, and 
criticism of the various traditional ideas about social change. This part of the book 
should prove of real aid to those who are interested in the subject of acculturation. 

B. W. AGINSKy 


New York UNIVERSITY 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 
NAVAHO WOMEN AND THE SUDATORY 


Although the Franciscan Fathers state that Navaho women enjoy the social 
sweat bath,’ questioning of several women in the Ramah and the Chaco Canyon, 
New Mexico, areas elicited only vague rumors, e.g. “they say some women take them 
but we don’t know any who do.” Informant A from Two Wells? did tell of having 
taken one long ago, and added that women did not take sweat baths until they were 
old like her. Further questioning indicated that she meant that only after the meno- 
pause was it safe for a woman to take a sweat bath. In the Smith Lake, New Mexico, 
area, however, women allegedly use the sudatory but have a house separate from 
that used by the men, said to be located up a canyon some distance from the family 
hogan (R).* Because of these contradictions and since there is no published account 
of the objective behavior of women during a social sweat bath,* the following inci- 
dent, even though a single case, may be of value. 

On July 16, 1940, the author took part in a social sweat bath, near Pinedale, New 
Mexico, with three Navaho women aged forty nine (M), twenty six (T) and twelve 
(D) years. On the previous day the men of the extended family were planning to take 
a bath when M announced her intention of taking one also, as she was troubled with 
a pain in her leg. She said she frequently took baths for this and other ailments. The 
sudatory lay about fifty yards southeast of the family hogan behind a slight hill. The 
fire was built early in the morning, northeast of the sudatory about six yards from 
the door, and stones were heated by M’s maternal uncle. The floor of the sudatory, 
except for a space on the north side reserved for the hot rocks, was covered with a 
mat of fragrant herbs [Brickellia grandiflora (Hook.) Nutt., var. petiolaris Gray, 
Cordylanthus Wrightii Gray, Gutierrezia sarothrae (Pursh) B. & R., Quercus utahensis 
(A. DC.) Rydb., Juniper bark].5 Two blankets were hung over the door. The men 
used the sudatory late in the morning (the oldest a man of ca. seventy-five years, the 

1 Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navako Language (Saint Michaels, 
Ariz., 1910), pp. 341-342. 

~? The designation of informants is the system used by Kluckhohn, Wyman, Tschopik, 
and Bailey in their previous publications. 

3 Leland C. Wyman, Bosion, Mass., personal communication. 

* Data on the objective behavior of men are also as yet unpublished, but there are con- 
siderable in field notes which the author has seen (W. W. Hill, Clyde Kluckhohn, Harry 
Tschopik, Jr., and Leland C. Wyman). Tschopik has also recorded a number of “‘sweat house 
songs.” Some points for comparison with female practices are as follows (Wyman, personal 
communication, Smith Lake area). Men strip and tie a string of cloth around the foreskin. 
A bed of sand outside the sudatory is prepared by each participant and sand is rubbed over the 
body after emerging from the sudatory each time (no water is used). As many enter at one time 
as can, emerging only after four “sweat house songs” have been sung. Entrances must be made 
in multiples of two, some participants going in as many as ten times. Artemisia Wrightii Gray 
is placed on the floor of the sudatory. 

5 Identifications by Leland C. Wyman and Stuart K. Harris. 
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youngest a boy of seven). After the men were finished, the women prepared them- 
selves. 

A blanket, a pail of cold water, and a cup were deposited south of the sweat house, 
the blanket spread out for the women to sit on while they undressed. The author was 
instructed to remove all her clothes except one Navaho skirt which she was to wrap 
around her hips, and to remove all jewelry and hairpins lest she be burned when 
they became hot. 

Lifting the blankets over the door, M entered followed by the investigator and 
lastly by T, and all sat on the south side in the order of entrance. The skirts were re- 
moved just before entering and left outside the door. M folded her legs under her to 
the left and T to the right. While sweating, the women rubbed their bodies and chat- 
ted. M said her mother knew a “sweat house song”’ although she herself knew none. 
“Tf a woman has a song she sings it. If she has no song she does not” (M). After four 
or five minutes the blanket over the door was lifted and, having replaced the skirts, 
all sat on the blanket south of the sweat house. The door covering was left down. At 
this point the group was joined by D, who disrobed except for a pair of bloomers. 
After six or seven minutes the women re-entered the sweat house accompanied by D, 
who left her bloomers outside. For five or six minutes there was cheerful conversation 
and laughter, mostly about the intense heat, which was agreed to be less than that 
when the men had participated. Following the second exit T and the investigator 
dressed while M and D cooled themselves preparatory to a third entrance. After 
their subsequent exit the blanket was thrown up over the door indicating that the 
bath was finished. M and D then washed all over in cold water, using their skirts for 
towels. They dressed and everyone returned to the hogan. 

M said she had intended to take some Life Medicine for her sore leg before enter- 
ing the sweat house but she had forgotten. A sweat bath is also good for all aches and 
pains, and for lung trouble (T). A woman may take a bath at any age and at any 
time when desired (except that small children do not because of the extreme heat). 
M had taken many but this one was the first for T and D. No act corresponding to 
the tying of the foreskin by male bathers was observed. The informants claimed that 
they were not aware of this procedure on the part of the men and did not know of 
anything similar relating to the women. They said the men never spoke to the 
women of their practices in the sudatory. 

Comparison of this account with the information in the first paragraph and in 
footnote 4 indicates considerable variability in behavior which may be sexual, re- 
gional, individual, or a combination of all three. 

Fiora L. BAILEY 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


INFORMATION ON THE NAVAHO IN 1706 


The Rabal manuscript, recently published by W. W. Hill in the Swanton volume 
Some Navaho culture changes during two centuries, (Smithsonian Miscellaneous Col- 
lections 100, May 1940), demonstrates Navaho weaving, agriculture, etc., in the 
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1740’s, and livestock in 1706, with an indication of weaving in 1706 (first witness; 
bottom of page 400; which might refer to 1706 rather than 1743. The statements in 
these depositions evidently refer primarily to 1743, and only a few can be taken as 
definitely applying to the earlier 18th century). 

Agriculture (corn, beans, pumpkins, and watermelons) and livestock (horses, 
sheep, and goats),and mesa-top houses of wood and stone, are pretty clearly stated 
for the period 1706-1716, so that weaving would not be at all surprising in 1706. 

The suggestion in the Rabal manuscript of weaving among the Navaho as early 
as 1706 is confirmed beyond question by a letter written by Gov. Francisco Cuervo y 
Valdes at Santa Fe on August 18, 1706, immediately after his campaign against the 
Navaho in that year (undoubtedly the same one in which the eighth witness in the 
Rabal manuscript participated), and translated in C. W. Hackett’s Historical Docu- 
ments relating to New Mexico, Nueva Viscaya, ... Vol. IJI (Carnegie Institution, 
Publication 330, Washington, 1937), pp. 381-383, which discusses agriculture (corn, 
beans, squash, chili) and weaving (cotton and wool) among the Navaho. 

This very interesting and important letter disagrees sharply with two wide- 
spread ideas regarding the Navaho. 

Cuervo y Valdes says: ‘“They make their cloths of wool and cotton, sowing the 
latter, and obtaining the former from the flocks which they raise.’’ Hill’s note 16 (p. 
415, op. cit) is as follows: “£16. The reference to cotton textiles in the manuscript un- 
doubtedly refers to trade articles from the Pueblos. The Navaho do not raise cot- 
ton .. .and have always depended on outside sources for this product.” 

The apparent controversion of this by Cuervo’s statement emphasizes the fact 
that a good deal of negative evidence is needed before a flat statement of an absence 
can be made. The explanation might be suggested that Cuervo assumed they raised 
their own cotton, since the Pueblos did. I doubt this very much, as Cuervo seems to 
know quite a bit about the Navaho; he specifically states that chili and certain other 
“seeds” for sowing were obtained from the Pueblos. 

A more likely explanation, I think, would be that some of the people of Pueblo 
origin among the Navaho—this is only ten years after the major exodus of the 
Jemez and others, and they would not be much amalgamated and assimilated yet— 
were trying to grow cotton, perhaps growing a little, despite the altitude; but had 
given it up, or virtually so, by 1743. Unfortunately, the one reference to weaving of 
cotton in the Rabal manuscript is by a man who went on only the 1743 expedition 
(ninth witness, p. 410). If the mention of cotton had been made by one of the men 
who had been with the early expeditions, it would fit in excellently with the above 
suggestion. 

The second regrettable disagreement with ethnologists by Cuervo y Valdes is in 
connection with the westward extent of the Navaho in early historic times. It has 
been repeatedly assumed (C. A. Amsden, Navaho Weaving, Santa Ana, 1934, p. 132; 
map, fig. 32, Harrington, Southern Peripheral Athapaskawan Origins, Divisions, and 
Migrations, Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections 100, May 1940; others) that it 
was only in the late 18th century that the Navaho expanded westward into eastern 
Arizona and the Hopi country. But this is based largely on negat’ ve evidence, and it 
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has been suspected that the Querechos mentioned by Luxan in 1583 in the Hopi 
country, as well as those near Acoma, were perhaps Navahos. 

Cuervo y Valdes describes (p. 381) the “extensive province of Navajo”’ as 100 
leagues from north to south, on the north to the boundaries of the Yutas, Carlanas, 
and Comanches, and 300 leagues from east to west, the boundary running through 
the Tewa and Keres pueblos and Jemez, Laguna and Acoma, El Morro and Zuni, 
and the Hopi towns. He says further (p. 382): “Directly to the west, the dividing 
line is the large river which, according to report, flows to the sea. In all this distance 
there live innumerable Indians of the same nation.” 

This is a pretty definite statement that the Navahos extended in 1706 not only 
into the Chinle drainage and the Hopi country, but beyond the Hopis to the Colo- 
rado River. The latter may be strongly doubted, as Cuervo y Valdes was dependent 
on hearsay for the western extent of the Navaho, and few Spaniards in New Mexico 
in 1706 could have been to the Hopi region; the phrasing suggests that Cuervo y 
Valdes thought of the Colorado River as just beyond the Hopi towns. 

This is surely good evidence, however, that by 1706 the Navaho, including 
Pueblo refugees, were a numerous and widespread nation, extending into northeast- 
ern Arizona: surely to the Chinle and very possibly into the Hopi country. 

Erik K. REED 
SANTA FE, New Mexico 


SOURCE OF THE BUFFALO ORIGIN LEGEND 

Indians of the Plains tribes believed that the buffalo were created in vast num- 
bers underground and sent forth by the Great Spirit especially to provide food and 
clothing for the Indians. Col. Richard I. Dodge has recorded this belief in his book 
Our Wild Indians and many other white men also had knowledge of it. The Indians 
said that the holes in the ground from which the buffalo issued every spring were 
somewhere in the region of the Staked Plains. Col. Dodge talked with one Indian 
who professed to have seen the buffalo emerging. The Cheyenne version was that the 
buffalo came forth from a spring, or springs, somewhere in the same region. 

It should be noted in this connection that the cosmogony of the Plains tribes did 
not ascribe to the underworld the importance which the Southwestern tribes give. 
Their origins are believed to be in the sky or upper worlds. 

The Llano Estacado is an inhospitable area, subject to severe cold and snow and 
without wood for fire. None of the buffalo hunting tribes wintered there. They 
sought shelter, firewood, and cottonwood brush for horse feed along the Arkansas 
River or some other favorable streams. 

The late Wm. M. (Bill) Tilghman knew the Indians of this region and hunted 
buffalo there. He was also acquainted with Col. Charles Goodnight, founder of the 
large Goodnight Ranch in the Texas Panhandle. When Col. Goodnight established 
a ranch in the Paloduro Canyon, he himself stated that he drove out ten thousand 
buffalo to make room for his cattle. He found abundant pasture and water within 
the sheltering walls of the canyon, where the buffalo had found it long before. 
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Here then is the origin of the Indian legend about the buffalo. Each year thou- 
sands of these animals had gathered in this ideal winter refuge. No one saw them en- 
ter the canyon for the Indians had already gone to their chosen winter camps. But in 
the spring when the bands went out hunting, they at first found the whole country 
bare, not a buffalo to be seen. But when the waxing season put the urge of migration 
into the great herds, they came suddenly “out of the ground,” climbing single file up 
the narrow pathways, a steady stream all day long, then spreading out over the 
plains until the country was black with them. 

Here was the miracle. The Indians saw it with their own eyes. They told their 
people how the buffalo came up out of the earth. This happened somewhere in the 
high plains of the Llano Estacado but it is not easy to find the exact spot. No Indian 
was ever too curious about any “‘medicine place.” They believed that if the buffalo 
came up out of the earth, they must have originated there. Thus the vast herds were 
created underground and sent forth to bless the Red Men. 

Zor A. TILGHMAN 
OKLAHOMA CIty 


ORIGIN OF THE NAME WICHITA 


No positive origin has been learned for the name of the Wichita Indians, from 
whom the city in Kansas and the Wichita Mountains in Oklahoma take their name. 
These people are a peaceful tribe of Caddoan linguistic stock and were first known to 
white men as one of a group of tribes living to the west, between the Red and Wash- 
ita rivers. The Leavenworth-Dodge Expedition found them living in a village near 
the mountains in the southwestern part of present Oklahoma.They built large dome- 
shaped houses of grass on frames of poles and raised corn and pumpkins. Later they 
were crowded into Texas by more warlike tribes and finally placed on a reservation 
there in 1855. In 1859 the U. S. Government removed them to a district leased from 
the Chickasaw for them, but which was really their old home. 

Attempt has been made to explain the name as derived from an old word of their 
own, weets, meaning men and efa north (Men of the North), but neither their pre- 
history nor tribal legends indicate such residence. They fled to Kansas during the 
Civil War and remained there as refugees until its close, thus “coming from the 
north.’”’ But the name was in use long before this. They lived during this exile at the 
site of Wichita, Kansas, thus giving that place its name. 

Since the historical evidence is not plain and the etymology is based on the sup- 
posed obsolete word weets, this origin of the name is of doubtful authenticity. 

I believe the true origin is the Creek or Muskogee word we-chate, or we-chata. We 
is the word for water, always pre-positioned as in We-wo-ka, “barking water’; 
We-leetka, and We-tumka. Cha-te is “red’”’ and We-chate, ‘‘red water.” 

Benjamin Hawkins,! a Government agent who wrote a careful survey of the 
Creek country in Georgia and Alabama about 1795-97, mentions a stream there, 


1 Georgia Historical Collections, Vol. 3, p. 25. 
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We-chate hatchee, ““Red Water River.”’ The Creek Indians were moved west, the first 
large group emigrating in 1827. While they located along the Arkansas and Canadian 
they ranged as far as Red River in hunting. 

The tribes who lived along it, to the west, and from time to time made marauding 
expeditions against the settled Indians and whites in the eastern part of the present 
State of Oklahoma, were generally known by the whites as Pawnees, this name being 
adopted from the earlier French traders, who called them Pani or Pani Pique 
“Painted Pawnee.” The term was applied loosely to the several tribes of that region, 
comprising the Tawakony, Toweash, Caddo, and the Comanche and Kiowa. The 
tribe to which the name Pawnee finally attached lived then in the Nebraska area. 

In 1834 the Government sent the Dragoon Expedition under command of Gen. 
Henry Leavenworth and Col. Henry Dodge to explore the western region and make 
contact with these tribes. Undertaken in the heat of summer and with heavy and un- 
suitable equipment, many of the command fell sick, including Gen. Leavenworth 
who died at a way camp, leaving Col. Dodge to carry on the expedition. 

The next year, however, these western tribes were persuaded to come to a council 
with the whites and the eastern Indians which was held just west of the “Cross Tim- 
bers.” A military camp called Fort Holmes was established for this purpose near 
the present site of Lexington, Oklahoma. 

A commission of three headed by Special Commissioner Montford Stokes was 
appointed to treat with the Indians. They held meetings at Fort Gibson beginning 
in May, 1835. The journal of their proceedings is an important historical link in the 
name origin. Since they had no secretary, one of the commissioners kept minutes of 
their proceedings, and there are frequent references to the Tow-e-ash* and the Co- 
manche, whom they expected to meet. 

It was more than three months later, however, in August, that they proceeded to 
Fort Holmes for the council. They were accompanied by a military escort and repre- 
sentatives from the tribes living in the eastern part, the Osage, Cherokee, Creek and 
Choctaw. The last three were classed as civilized, having adopted the white man’s 
houses and modes of living to a great extent. Roley McIntosh, head chief of the 
Creeks, headed his delegation and delivered an address to the assembled council on 
August 25. In the military escort was Lieutenant W. Seawell, who acted as secretary 
when the councils met. 

On August 19, in the minutes, Seawell first uses the word W itchetaw, in reference 
to the Tow-e-ash Indians. This term thenceforth disappears. It can hardly be doubt- 
ed that he adopted the name Witchetaw from the Creeks who were with him, since 
they would naturally refer to the tribes living along Red River as the We-chate peo- 
ple. The name being written in official records, was at once established. 

Historical and linguistic data harmonize, and I present this as the origin of the 
tribal name Wichita. 

Zor A. TILGHMAN 
OKLAHOMA 


2 Journal of the Commissioners (Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. 14), p. 398. 
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OUR CARPING REVIEWERS 

I must add my voice of protest to that of Loeb! and Mead? against a petty and 
carping tone in book reviews in the American Anthropologist. The recent review 
of my The Huichols: Primitive Artists calls this forth, after an unprotested review in 
the same tone from the same reviewer of a previous work with Dr W. C. Bennett.‘ 
From the previous review of a report of nine months’ field work among a tribe very 
difficult to study, the following excerpts appear to illustrate a petty carping: 

. .. the deficiencies of the authors are evident, particularly in the treatment of problems 
of acculturation, and in the casual use of documentary data... (when the authors were 
not making an acculturation or a documentary study). . . . The book is marred by ineffectual 
writing, Zingg’s section in particular being frequently redundant and often ungrammatical 
and confusing. The publishers have committed an unusual number of typographical errors. 
One must note with regret the copyrighting of a scientific book. . . . 


In the more recent review the same reviewer places the literary quality of a sci- 
entific work on an equality with the theoretical implications in such a sentence in 
the review ending, “‘ . . . with some very bad English and a mass of poorly digested 
theoretical conclusions.” He later quotes from my p. 166, “‘ ‘Yet aided by the French 
sociological interpretation, we see in this data’ (sic!) ‘an instance of the social proc- 
ess of personification by which all groups imbue the dead’.” He then asks, “With 
what are the dead imbued?” 

This quotation from p. 166 refers back to my p. 163 where I thought I had put 
the answer to that question clearly enough that what the dead were imbued with by 
personification was a fiction of personality. These paragraphs follow: 

Since the function of a society is to condition the psycho-physical individual into a per- 
sonality it could hardly be otherwise than that there should be a concept in all groups of a so- 
cial realm beyond this life where that personality continues its existence. 

In the Huichol mind the soul after death preserves much of the personality which in 
this life made it human—a friend, a parent, a spouse—a being attached by warm human 
sentiments to other social beings. In this conception, the attributes of the personality of the 
soul are only gradually lost after death. In other words, death is considered a gradual change 
into a condition of permanent sacredness or untouchability. 


Regarding “this data” (sic!, reviewer) I may say that I was submitting a body of 
data to bear upon the general proposition of the social process of personification, in 
which sense I think it quite correct to say this data. The reviewer is probably think- 


1 Loeb, Edwin M., A Reply to “A Survey of Sumatra” (American Anthropologist 38, 
1936), pp. 527-9. 

2 Mead, Margaret, A Reply to a Review of “Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive So- 
cteties” (American Anthropologist 39, 1937), pp. 558-61. 

3 Beals, Ralph, Review: The Huichols: Primitive Artists (American Anthropologist 43, 
1941), pp. 99-102. 

‘ Beals, Ralph, Review: The Tarahumara, (American Anthropologist 38, 1936) pp. 662- 
663. 
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ing in the cliché of these data not realizing that the pronomial adjective this was be- 
ing used in a collective sense, as one might say this United States or this five hundred 
dollars. 

The grammatical point raised by the reviewer and the answer is a waste of the 
reader’s time. I am sure that he could have found sentences much worse, and may I 
not ask the indulgence of my anthropological confréres on the grounds that some 
1800 pages of MS. had to be written under a great pressure of time since I was under 
a deadline to get the results of a study during the full year (1934-35) in the field 
printed in 1936-37. 

Exception should be taken to phrases in the review like “a mass of poorly di- 
gested theoretical conclusions.”’ I expected a worse reaction from my temerity, as 
an American, to take Levy Bruhl’s thesis to the field for checking. 

It is true that theoretical considerations often become inextricably mixed with 
the factual material. The ideal of separating objective fact from theoretical perspec- 
tive seems neither possible nor desirable. So simple an observation as the rising of the 
sun, which everyone seems to see as a simple matter of objective fact, is, of course, an 
observational error. Its correction is referable only to the theoretical construct that 
the earth moves which brought Galileo before the Inquisition, and finally found the- 
oretical demonstration in the law of gravitation and most of the rest of classical 
Newtonian Astrophysics. If we err in speaking of so simple a thing as the sun rising, 
we in anthropology must strive for patience in effort to understand our own much 
more complicated observations, which are even much more so, only intelligible by 
reference to the theoretical framework into which the observations are set. Anthro- 
pological workers are so few and our problems are so difficult and complex that com- 
plete intelligibility is correspondingly difficult while the falling inte carping over 
petty things is correspondingly easy. It is a protest against the latter and a plea for 
the former that motivates this communication. 

Save its notes of petty carping, the review struck me as very able, the difficult 
materials apprehended with the great grasp that may be expected from a reviewer 
whose outstanding studies of acculturation in Mexico and whose gifts for historical 
and archival research place all workers in cultural problems in Mexico greatly in his 
debt. 

RoBert M. ZINGG 
THe UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
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NOTES AND NEWS 
AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL SOCIETY MONOGRAPHIC SERIES 


The American Ethnological Society plans to continue its linguistic series under 
the editorship of Dr Boas. In addition it has launched a new monographic series 
under the editorship of Dr A. I. Hallowell. It is interested in using the new series to 
assist young scholars in publishing research material. 

The Society would be glad to examine manuscripts on ethnology which are of 
sufficiently high quality. The manuscripts may not exceed 50,000 words and should 
be in condition for immediate printing. Plates or any costly illustrations and tables 
must be paid for by the author. The Society is prepared also to accept more than 
one manuscript if authors are able to meet 33% to 50% of publication costs. 

Manuscripts are being requested from universities with graduate schools of 
anthropology. Funds permitting, one or more will be selected for publication in 
1942. Papers should be mailed to the editor who is at present Dr A. I. Hallowell, 
Department of Anthropology, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. Those not selected by the board will be returned. 

A. I. HALLOWELL, chairman 
W. D. Stronc 

M. W. 

Cora Du Bots 


CONGRESS ON GENERAL SEMANTICS 

The University of Denver announces that the Second American Congress on 
General Semantics will be held at the University of Denver on August 1 and 2, 1941. 
The Congress is now being organized by Professor Elwood Murray of the University 
of Denver and M. Kendig, Educational Director of the Institute of General Seman- 
tics. New methodological foundations for cultural integration will be stressed in the 
general addresses of Alfred Korzybski and other principal speakers. Several sessions 
will be devoted to papers reporting on empirical applications of general semantics 
methods in general and specialized education, medicine, psychiatry, clinical psy- 
chology, linguistics, economics, law, etc., and on related empirical data from many 
fields of scientific investigation. The Congress Proceedings will be published early in 
1942. Those wishing to present papers should submit duplicate copies of abstracts 
to M. Kendig, who is acting as General Editor and Executive Chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee on papers for the various fields, care of Institute of General 
Semantics, 1234 East 56 Street, Chicago. All other correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to Professor Murray, General Chairman of the Congress, University of 
Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
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